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GENERAL EDITORIAL 


Kundakundacarj'a is an unquestioned authbnty on Jama dogmatics, 
and his position, especially among the Jama Teachers and Authors of the 
South, is umque His very name has an auspicious significance, to be enume- 
' rated next only to that of Mahavira and Gautama Ganadhara All of his works 
are available in Praknt which borders on Sauraseni and contams some traits 
of Ardha-magadhi, and hence called Jains ^auraseni. Three of his major works : 
Paficastikayasara, Pravacanasara and Samayasara are called Nafaka-traya, 
Prabhrta-traya or Sara-traya reminding us of the term Prasth ana-tray a of the 
Vedantins. The Samayasara is studied with great zeal among the Jamas, and 
j its exposition by Amrtacandra has made it a fountain of religious inspiration, 

I spintual solace and universal appeal. - ' 

r 

[ Kundakunda is so popular in the South Indian Jama tradition that he 

is mentioned under difierent names Some of the details about him need fur- 
ther verification and clarification In all probability Padmanandi was his name, 
he came io be called Kundakunda or Kondakunda possibly from the place to 
which he belonged, and his name reached such an eminence that a hne of 
Teachers ongmated from him, Kondakundanvaya by name 

Besides the Sara-traya or Prabhrta-traya noted above, some more works 
{ all the available ones in Praknt ) are attnbuted to him. The Satkhapdagama- 
trka, Pankarma by name ( not available at present ), the Mul&cara ( Kunda- 
kunda’s name is mentioned m some Mss as its author ), Ten Bhaktis m Praknt 
( Titthayara-, Siddha-, Suda-, Cantta-, Apagara-, Ayanya-, Nivvana- and 
Pancaparam§tthi-bhatti, to which we have to add perhaps Namdisara- and 
Samti'-Bhattis available m prose passages ), Eight Pahudas ( Damsapa-, Caii- 
tta-, Sutta-, Bodha-, Bhava , Mokkha-, Limga-, Sila-Pahuda ), Rayana-sara 
( its authorship, still sub judtce ), Barasa-apu-^kkha, and Niyamasara Whether 
all these available works are composed by one and the same Kundakunda, or 
there were authors more than one beanng the name Kundakunda this has to 
remain an open question so far as cntical scholarship is concerned ( see for ins- 
tance, W. Schubnng Kundakunda echt und unecht, ZDMG, 107, 3, Dec 1957, 
here the full text of the Bodha-pahuda is edited by him ) It is more or less 
accepted now that the Rayapasara, as the text stands today, cannot be 
attnbuted to Kundakunda, the author of the Prabhrta-traya 
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Generally speaking, Knndakunda’s. works are like small and big Praka- 
ranas devoted to a specific topic or topics They are a repository of inherited 
knowledge which the author has recorded for future generations. Their mode 
of treatment and discussion have a traditional stamp, and the exposition is 
S 5 ^tematic This can be very well seen from the Bodha-pahuda, etc. Some of 
the verses of Kundakunda are almost Sutras, quite pregnant with meaning and 
presunung a great inheritance of traditional knowledge. 

There are traditional tales recorded in later literature to shed light on 
the biography of Kundakunda, but their authenticity is of uncertain nature, as 
long as they are not substantiated by contemporary evidence. So far as his 
own works one concerned, his name is found mentioned in some Mss. of the 
Barasa-anuvSkkha, and at the end of the Bodha-pahuda it is specified that it 
was composed by the gisya of Bhadrabahu. 

As to the age when Kundakunda flounshed, different opinions are held. 
That is mevitable in the absence of any clear-out evidence given by the author 
himself. Pa^tavalis and traditional tales assign him to the first century of B C. 
or A. D. Modern scholars have offered their opmions on the date of Kundakunda; 
but as yet no unammity is reached Taking into consideration the history of 
Jainism m the South, it appears that Kundakunda’s age lies at the beginnmg 
of the Christian era. 

Now-a-days attempts are made to arrive at conclusions m chronological 
matters from parallel ideas and expressions But this is not a correct and safe 
method, because the Indian thought-pattern is made up of much that is tradi- 
tionally mhented from the past, besides there bemg many under-currents and 
crosS'Curr^ents the clues of which are not necessanly detected Secondly> we 
cannot lay much rehance on the so-called dates given in the Pattavahs and 
Prabandhas, etc , because these are not contemporary records, and further, 
their details are full of inconsistencies and anachronisms Lastly, chronology 
needs a certam type of evidence which we must try to discover before assigning 
a specific date to any author. Under these circumstances it is safer to put 
together such data as help us to fix the relative chronology of different authors 
and their works Kundakunda's age may also be fixed in this manner 

(1) Pujyapada, m his Sarvarthasiddhi { II 10 ), has quoted five Gathas^ 
( 25-29 ), in the same order, from the Barasa-Anuvekkha of Kundakunda 

^ (2) Siddhasena Divakara, as suffiaently indicated by Hanbhadra m call- 

ing him Srutakevalm, was a Yapaniya and therefore a native of South India. 
His Sanmati-sutra clearly shows the influence of the Pravacanasara both m its 
pattern and even in some expressions He proposes Abheda-vada to mdicate 
the relation between the Jnana and Dar^ana of a Kevalm which is, m fact, 
nearer the Yugapad-vada aheady put forth by Kundakimda in his Niyamasara. 

The South Indian tradition, recorded even m some inscriptions, 
etc , is ^ite uniform m mentiomng Umasvati as a successor m the ascetic line 
of Kundakvmda, though he was G^ddhrapiccha, i e , one who earned a bimch 
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of vulture-feathers as against those who earned a bunch of peacock-feathers 
or a bunch of wool}’’ stuS. 

. (4) Lastly, there are the Mercara copper-plates of gaka 388 which men- 
tion the Kundakundauvaya and enumerate si\ ACaryas of that Imeage 

While proposing any date for Kundakunda the facts noted above should 
not be Ignored or ]ust explamed away somehow or the other. 

The three ma]or works of Kundakunda have been commented upon m 
Sanskrit by Amrtacandra ( c close of the 10th century AD) and by Jayase’na 
( c. 12th centurj’ A D. ) and m Kannada by Balacandra ( c 13th 
A D ) On the Niyamasara there is the Sanskrit commentary of Padmapra a 
Maladhandeva who passed away on Monday, February 24, A D 1185 $ruta 
Sagara has written Sansknt commentary on Six Phudas, and he flourished at 
the beginning of the 16th century A.D. Some other Sanskrit commentaries by 
Prabhacandra and Mallisena aie reported on some or the other of thePra 

I 

bhrta-traya. 

Among the commentators of the Prabhrta-traya, Amrtacandra is concern 
ed more with the exposition of the contents m a high-flown style. 
Jayasena, however, interprets the text word for word and then adds some 
observations here and there Balacandra mostly follows Jayasena. 


Amrtacandra’s commentary on the Samayasara is full of religious fer- 
vour, and the verses composed by him in his commentary are replete with spiri- 
tual appeal They are studied, even to this day, with great zeal Lately, Mum 
8rr Punyavijayaji has discovered another work of Amrtacandra, namely, 
Sphul;atattvasiddhi, ,in , fluent Sansknt verses. , It is awaiting pubhcation. 
Amrtacandra, as observed by F. W. Thomas, 'is an excellent master of Jama 


Sansknt, he employs fullness of phrase }vhich not.uufrequently gives an impre- 
ssion of enjoyment of sonorous circumlocution and complicated sentences 
rather than of a simple stnving for exactitude, and which renders the work of 
interpretation'and translation extremely difficult, but no special chanty is 
required for recognising in the remorselessness of style the outcome of and 
inflexible religious faith ’ 

The works of Kundakunda, especially the three Prabhrtas, have enjoyed 
unsurpassed popularity They are trcinslated mto many an Indian language, 
and there have been various editions from different places 


The Paficastikaya was translated into Enghsh by Prof A Chakravarti,^ 
and the Samayasara by J L Jaini, and both of them appeared m the Sacred 
- Books of the Jamas. The Pxavacanasara has been translated into English by 
B Faddegon and A. N Upadhye i 

. The late Prof A Ghakravarti ( Nayanar ), { 1880-1960 ), parsed his 
Mu A with distmction, m 1905, from the' Chnstian College* Madras, and 
took his L T in 1909 from the Teachers’ College, Madras. For a year or two 
he worked as a Teacher in the Wesley Girls' School and as ^ Clerk m the 
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Accountanf General’s Ofi&ce, Madras In 1906, he was appointed as Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in the Presidency College, Madras, and thereafter 
he worked as such ( having become a Professor in 1917 ) ul the Government 
Colleges at Rajahmundry, Madras and Kumbakonam ( of the then Madras 
Presidency ) from where he retired as Prmcipal in 19d8. He was conferred 
upon the title of Rao Bahadur m the same year. 

Prof. Chakravarti was well-versed m the vanous schools of western 
philosophy He brought his wide learning and deep scholarship to bear upon 
his study of Jama Philosophy His Introduction to the Paficastikaya ( Arrah 
1920 ) is a valuable exposition of Jama metaphysics and ontology. In 1937^ he 
dehvered Prmapal Miller Lectures which are published under the title ‘Huma- 
msm and Indian Thought ’ He was a stalwart Jama ^ravaka of his times in 
Tamil Nadu He was specially interested in ‘Jama Tamil literature’ on which 
he has written a monograph m English (Arrah 1941) He has edited a number 
of Tamil works by Jama authors with their commentaries and, m some cases, 
with his learned exposition m English For instance, Neelakesi, the text and 
the commentary of Samaya Divakara Mum, along \vith his elaborate Introduc- 
tion m English ( Madras 1936 ), Thirukkural by Thevar, along mth the Tamil 
commentary by Kavira]a Pandithar ( Bharatiya Jnanapitha Tamil Senes, No 
1, with an Enghsh Introduction ( Madras 1949 ), Tirukkural, with English 
Translation and Commentary and an exhaustive Introduction He has also edit- 
ed the Merumandarapuranam in Tamil His exposition ( descnbed by M S H. 
Thompson, m the J R A Soaety, London 1955, as 'an mdispensable aid to 
the study of Tirukkural’ ) of the Tirukkural has been hailed both m Indian and 
outside as a learned and liberal exposition of the Kural, the Tamil Bible His 
‘Rehgion of Ahimsa’ is pubhshed by Shri Ratanchand Hirachand, Bombay 
( 1957 ) It IS a learned exposition m English of some aspects of Jainism 

Prof Chakravarti, as an authority on his subject, contributed a number 
of essays and articles on Jaimsm, Ahimsaand contemporary thought to vanous 
pubhcations such as Cultural Hentage of India, Philosophy of the East and 
West, Jama Gazette, Aryan Path, Tamil Academy He wrote both m Enghsh 
and Tamil Some of his papers are reprmted m the ‘Yesterday and Today,’ 
Madras 1946 He was a member of a number of Associations and Institutions 
in Madras 

As a pious Jama and a deep scholar of Jainism, he wrote a commentary 
^m Enghsh on the Samayasara of Kundakunda He mainly follows the Sansknt 
commentary of Amrtacandra Still his exposition of the Samayasara and his 
evaluation of its contents clearly demonstrate how ably he has expounded 
the p^ciples of Kundakunda to make them mtelhgible to the modern world 

Prof Chakravarti was a weU-wisher of the hterary activities of the 
JnanapTtha which are conducted under the patronage of Shnman Sahu Shanti 
Prasad]! jW and his enlightened wife Smt Rama Jam Both of them have 
encouraged whh great self-sacnfice the study and pubhcation of the neglected 
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branches of Indian literature It is through their generous patronage that the 
second edition of the Saraayasara by the late Prof. Chakravarti is being publish- 
ed here in the Murtidevi Granthamala There is no change in the contents, 
but care has been taken to print the Prakrit and Sanskrit texts more correctly 
and to add diacritical points, etc , for the Sanskrit words used in this work. 

The General Editors remember unth gratitude the late Prof A Ghakra- 
varti who gave this work for pubhcation m this Granthamala and record their 
sense of gratefulness to the patrons of the Granthamala who kindly financed 
the publication of this second edition 

Mahavira Jay anti H. L Ja%n 

ApnlS, 1971 A.N Ufadhye 


Note 1 . For a detailed study about Kundakunda and for bibliographic 
references, etc , about his works, the readers are referred to the Introduction 
to the edition of the Pravacanasara by A N. Upadhye pubhshed in the Raja- 
chandra Jain Granthamala, 3rd ed , Agas 1964, and also the Prabhrta-Sam- 
graha by Pt Kailash Chandra Shastn ( Sholapur 1960 ) Lately, the Prakrit 
texts of Kundakunda’s works are critically constituted by Dr A N Upadhye 
and supplied to the Svadhyaya Mandira Trust, Songad ( Saurashtra ) where 
they are bemg mscnbed on marble tablets 

Note 2 We are thankful to Thiru V Jaya Vijayan, B E ( 33, Pudupet 
Garden street, Royapettah, Madras-14 ), for the bio-date of Prof Chakra- 
varti He IS the grand-son of the late Professor from his daughter Smt V G. 
Jothimalai. (a n. u ) 
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Samayasara is the most important philosophical work by Ac5.rya 
Kundakunda It deals with the nature of the self^ the term 

Samaya being used synommously with Atman or Brahman The 
/ translation 'and commentary herein published are based upon 
Amrtacandra’s Atmakhyati but some other commentaries are 
also consulted Jayasena's Tatparyavrtti and Mallisena's Tamil 
commentary were also consulted The extra gathas found in 
Jayasena’s Tatparyavrtti do not give any additional information 
nor do they aflfect the general trend of Atmakhyati Hence the 
present English translation confines itself to the gathas found 
m Atmakhyati It may be mentioned that the Tamil commentary 
by Mallisena seems to be based upon Atmakhyati by Amrtacandra 
, Since the work deals with the nature of the Self from the ]aina 
< point of view, the introduction also deals with the nature of the 
self from other points of view ' The introduction is divided into 
three mam groups, the nature of the Self dealt with m Western 
Philosophy, the nature of the Self in Indian Philosophy and the 
same topic according to Modern Science. A rapid survey of 
Western thought beginning with the Greek philosophers is 
given in the first part of the introduction. The second part, Indian 
Philosophy begins with a concise account of the Upanisadic 
thought with which Kundakunda appears to be acquainted. 
The modern scientific approach towards the problem of self is 
also given in the introduction It is not a detailed account of 
, modern scientific thought, but here an attempt is made to 
present the modern scientific attitude which is quite different 
\from that of the latter half of the 19th century. The Scientists 
alvd Philosophers of the Victorian period were not sure about 
the\ature of the self Orthodox Physicists and Physiologists treated 
conscuiusness as a by-product in the evolution of matter and 
motion xoWowing this dominant attitude of physical science, 
psychologist also tried to discuss the problem of consciousness 
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without a soul or self. All that is changed now. Scientific writers 
mainly influenced by the results obtained by the Psychic Research 
Society now openly acknowledge the existence of the conscious 
entity, the self or the soul, which is entirely different in nature 
from matter, it survives even after the dissolution of the body 
Researches in Clairvoyance and Telepathy and veridical dreams 
clearly support the attitude of modern thinkers as to the survival of 
the human personality after death. Though nothing definite is 
established scientifically this change of attitude is itself a welcome 
one. This change introduces the rapprochement between Western 
thought and Indian thought as is evidenced in the writings of 
persons like Aldous Huxley. This must be considered as a good 
augury, because in war-worn world bankrupt of spiritual values 
there is a ray of hope that the Indian thought of perennial nature 
may feed the spiritually starved world w'hich is in search of some 
genuine idea serving as a solace and hope for the spiritually famished 
humanity 

This book is published as the first of the English series in the 
Bharatiya Jnanapitha publications The publication will reveal to the 
world what Indian thinkers 2000 years ago had to say about the 
problem of the Self. 


A, Chain avarh 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 , Self in European Thought 

Ml ^ ‘ * 

Man s development in all aspect®; may be described as an attempt to 
discover himscH Whether we take the development of thought m tlie East 
or the West, tlie same principle 'Know lliysclf' seems to ])e the underlying 
urge Wlien w'c turn to the West we find that the beginnings of pliilosoptiy 
are traced to tlie pic-Socratic ptiiod of Greek cnihsation, 

Gri ek Philosophy 

That w'as a period of cultni e w'here Greeks bad a form of i eligion 
accoi ding to w’hich then Gods, Athene and Apollo, w’ei c superhuman perso- 
nalities tiying to help then favouiite Giecks by taking pait in all tlieir strug- 
gles This nan e popular form of i ehgion very soon gave place to a flood of 
scepticism organised by the school of Soplusts Tlicy began to challenge 
some of the fundamental concepts of feligion and ethics It was, wdien 
this pioc’ess of social disintegration was going on that we find Socrates 
appearing in the scene Though he was one of the Sophists himself, he evas 
actuated bj a higher ideal of salvaging wdiat remained of tlie destructive 
analysis of Sophism For this purpose he began to question and to find out 
the so-aalled educated individuals of the Athenian society This process of 
questioning wuth tlie ol^ject of discovering whether the opponent knew' any- 
thing fundamental about tchgion and etliics was designated as flip "Socratic 
Dialectic” He would catch hold of a poison from the market place who was 
eloquently haianguiiig about justice or goodness and questioned w'hat he 
meant by the Just or the Good When the opponent gives an instance of w'hat 
IS just or what is good and defines the concept on tlie same principle, Socrates 
w'ould confiont him w'ltli an exception to 4liat definition This w'ou Id force 
the opponent to modify his definition This process of debating wall go on 
till flic opponent gets confounded in the debate and is made to confess 
that after all lie w'ns ignorant of tlie nature of the fundamental concepts 
By this process of cross-examination Sociates exposed the utter vanity 
and hollow'iiess of the so-called learned Sophists of Atliens Then lie realised 
himself and made otliers realise how' shallow was tlie know'ledge of the so- 
called scholar. That was why he obtained the singular testimony from the 
Delphic Oracle that he was the w'lsest man living because he knew' that he 
knew nothing This process of dialectical analysis so Successfully employed 
by Socrates resulted m the budding up of the Athenian Academy whicji 
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gathered iindei its roof a number of ardent youths with the desire to learn 
more about human peisonality and its nature. 

Plato, a disciple and friend of Soctates, was the most illustrious figure of 
tlie school In fact all that we know al)out Socrates and tlie conditions of 
tliouglit' about tliat peiiod aie all given to us by Plato thiougli his immortal 
Dialogues He systematized the vai lous ideas revealed by his master, Socrates. 
He constructed a philosophical system according to which sense-piesented ev- 
per;ence is entiiely different from the woild of ultimate ideas winch was the 
w^oild of Reals He illustrates this duality of human l^nowdedge by Ins famous 
paiable of tlie ca\e. According to this parable, human being is but a slave 
confined inside a cave chained with Ins face tow’nrds the wall. Belniid him is 
the opening through which all-i\Uiminating sunshine casts shadows of mo\- 
ing objects on the walls of the caic The enchained sla\e inside the cave is 
prnileged to see only the moving shadow’s which he imagines to be the real 
objects of the world But once he bieaks the chain and emerges out of tlie 
cave he enters into aw'orld of biilliant light and sunshine and comes across tlie 
real objects w’hose sliadow's he was constrained to see all along Man's entry 
into tlie realm of leality and realization of the empty shadow’ of tlie sense- 
presented w’orld is considered to be the goal of human culture and civilisation 
by Plato Instead of moving in the ephemeral shadow’s of the sense-presented 
world, man ought to live in the world of eternal ideas w’hich constitute 
tlie scheme of Reality presided over by the tliiee fundamental Ideas — Triitli, 
Goodness and Beauty Hus duality of know’ledge necessarily implies tlie dua- 
lity of human nature Man has in himself this dual aspect of partly living m 
die w’orld of realities and partly in the w’orld of senses The senses keep Iiim 
dow’n in die w’orld of shadow’s whereas his true nature of reason urges him 
on to regain his immortal citizenship of the ultimate w'orld of ideas On die 
basis of tins conflict of reason and the senses/ Plato builds up a theory of 
ethics according to whicli man should learn to restrain the tendencies crea- 
ted by Senses tiirough the help of Reason and ultimately regain his lost fiee- 
dora of the citizenship in die w’oild of Ideas Tlie tw’o w’orlds w’hicli he kept 
quite apait, die w'or Id of ideas and the w’orld of sense-perception, w’ere 
brought into concrete relation with each other bj’ his successor Aristotle w’ho 
emphasised die fact tliat tliey are closely i elated to each other even m the 
case of concrete human life Human personality is an organised unity of botli 
reason and sense and hence die duality should not be emphasised too much 
-to die discredit of the underlying unity in duality 

A few' centimes after Socrates, w’e find the same metaphysical drama 
enacted in the plains of Palestine Tlie Jew’s wlio belie\ed to be the chosen 
people of jehomh claimed the pruilege of getting direct messages from Him 
through dieir Sacred prophets, the leaders of the Jew’ish thought and religion. 
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On account of this pride of being the chosen people they maintained a sort 
of cultural isolation from utherb whom tlicy contemptuously called 'Gentiles 
A tube intoMcated \Vith such a lacial pride had the unfoitunate lot of being 
politiCtilly subjugated by more dominant races such as the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, and fanally tlie Romans. 

t 

CHKIST1A.N Thought 

When Palestine \\as a proxincc of the Roman Empire ruled by a Roman 
Go\ernor there appeared among the jews a religious rcformei in the peison 
of jesus of Na^alcth. As a boy he c\hibited stiange tendencies towaids the 
established religion and ethics which sometimes mystified the Jewish elders 
congregated in their temples and places of worship After his twelfth year wc 
know' nothing about his whereabouts till he reappears in the age of thirty in 
the midst of the jews wuth an ardent desire to communicate his message 
When he began his mission, the jew'ish society w'as marked by an extreme 
type of fonnalism both m religion and etliics. The scholars among them who 
w'ere the custodians of the religious scriptures — Pharisees and Scribes — were 
so much addicted; to the literal interpretation of their dogmas and institu- 
tions that they pushed into the background the underlying significance and 
spint of the Hebrew thought and religion In such a society of hardened 
conservatives, jesus of Na/aietli first appeared as a social curiosity evoking 
in them an intellectual shock w'hich ended in hatred Here W'as a person 
w'hose w’ay of life was a challenge to the established traditions of tlie Hebrew 
religion He freely moved with all classes of people, disiegarding the social 
etiquette The elders of the Hebrew society therefore w'cre shocked w'hen tliey 
found the so-called refonner mo\ing freely w'lth the publicans and sinners. 
When challenged he mei cly replied that only the sick required the healing 
pow'ers of a doctor He was once again questioned w'hy he openly violated 
the eattiblished rules of conduct accoiding to the Hebrew' religion. He 
answ'ered by saying, Sabbath is intended for man and not man for Sabbatli, 
thereby pi oclaiming to tlie world m unmistakable terms that tlie various 
institutions, social and religious, are intented for helping man in his spiritual 
development and have no right to smother his growth and impede his pio- 
gress He enthroned human personality as the most valuable thing, to serve 
which, IS tlie function of religious and ethical institutions. He told the Phari- 
sees and Scribes frankly tliat the kingdom of God is w'lthin Though in this 
conflict between tlie new refoiraer and tlie old older of Pharisaism the latter 
succeeded inputting dii end to the life of -the new' leader, they were not 
able to completely crush the movement His disciples recruited from the 
unsophisticated jew'ish society firmly held fast to the new' ideas of the Master 
and went about all corners of the country publishing tin-, new' message 
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From the Roman province of Palestine they made bold to enter into Rome 
the veiy capital city of the empire and ardently preached what Uicy learnt 
fiom their Master They weie suspected to be a subversive organisation 
and persecuted by the Roman authoiities Undaunted and uncrushed by 
persecution tlie movement was caiiicd on m tlie catacombs till the new 
idea penneated to a large section of the Roman population TIic Romans 
had hitlierto a nai\e real stic form of religion after the pattern of the 
Gieek Religion of the Hoiiieiic Peiiod. The advent of Christianity resulted 
in tlie bieakmg down of these piimitive religious institutions of the Romans 
This breakdown of tiaditional Roman religion brought many lecriiits 
to the new faith from the upper strata of Roman society, till it was able to 
convert a member of the Impel lal household itself. 1 he condition of the 
Roman society was extremely favouiablc to this wonderful success of the 
new faitli 

The 'l^oman Empire which had the great provincial revenues pouring 
into the Impel lal Capital converted the Roman citi/ens from ardent patriots 
of tlie Roman Republic into debased and demoralised citizens of the Im- 
perial Capital sustained by the doles offered by tlie provincial pio-consuls 
They were spending their time in witnessing demoialising entertainments 
and in luxuries Foi example, tlie Roman citizens vveie entertained iiT 
the amphitheatre to witness the slaves being mangled and torn by hungiy 
lions kept starving foi this puipose It is no wonder that such demoralised 
social organisation completely collapsed when it had the first onslaught 
from a more powerful idea and certainly a more soul-stirring message 

y 

dhe Roman EiUpire became tlie Holy Roman Empire in which there 
was a coalition of tlie autlionty of tlie States vvitli that of tlie Church Ihis 
Holy Roman Empiie which had tlie Church and tlie State combined had 
lendered wondeiful seance to tlie whole of Europe by taking tlie barbarian 
hoardes of vaiious Euiopean races and conveiling them into chivalrous 
Christian knights by a sti ict leligious discipline imposed on them by tlie 
vnirious self-saeriliemg ordeis of the niediev^al .monasteries This education 
of tlie inferior races tlirough strict discipline enforced by the Roman Church 
had in its own tuin a drawback cautioned against by the foundei of 
Christianity The Roman Chuieh so jealously guarded its power influence 
that it did not promote any kind of free* intellectual development sus- 
pected to be of a nature incompatible with tlie established traditions of 
tlie Chinch Tins process of disciplinary suppression of the development of 
human intellect w cut foi several centuiies which are designated as tlie 
'Mark ages” by the liistonans of Europe But human intellect can never 
be pennanently suppressed like that 
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Renaissance 

Theie were murmurs and revolts within the Church itself The 
unwari anted assumption of the priest-craft that it formed tlie intermediary 
between man and God was openly challenged. This movement of refoim 
within tlie Chinch had strange co-operative forces fiom other souices In tlie 
field of astionomy, Copernicus introduced his new and modem conception of 
the constitution, of tlie Solar system which completely displaced tlie old Pto- 
leymaic astronomy accepted by tlie Church Tlie eartli which was consi- 
dered to be tlie centre of tlie Univeise aiouiid which the heavenly bodies 
moved for tlie purpose of shedding light on tlie cartli’s surface, was rele- 
gated to a minor planet among the seveial planets revolving round tlie 
sun which forms tlie centre of the Solai system This astionomical revolution 
suddenly introduced a new angle of vision opening up immense possibilities 
of research revealing the wonders of an infinite Univeise 

Similaily tlie discovery of tlie new world by Columbus introduced 
a revolution in geographical knowledge revealing new routes of travel 
and conquest unknown to Alexander ' the Great, who had to turn back 
from the banks of the Indus because his aimy w'oiild not mov’e any fuither, 
as tliey tliought they were appioaching tlic ends of the eaitli To add to 
these two discoveries there was the flight of the Greek scholars towards Rome 
as a result of the conquest of Constantinople by tlie Turks These Greek 
scholars Carried vvitli them rich tleasures of Athenian culture, winch 
was a revelation to the staived intellect of the medieval Eui ope, an intel- 
lect which had notliing but the Christian Bilile and Aristotle’s logic to feed 
upon This wondeiful Atlienian cultuie and eivilisatioli had produced a 
fervoui of enthusiasm among the few thinking mdmduals of medieval 
Europe who dev^oted themselves to the development of the new arts such as 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music etc The whole movement is called 
Renaissance or the rebirth, when man discovered his hue nature 'Ihis 
movement of Renaissance incoiporated with the religious Reformation usher- 
ed 111 the new world of Europe which was so fruitful of impoitant results, 
such as the origin and giovvth of modern science, a new intellectual develop- 
ment which completely tiansformed the modern world The growth of 
modern science lesulted in a conflict between tlie establislicd religion and 
the nev\ Thought 

The intellectual development ]ust after the Renaissance took two dillcrent 
forms, one associated vvitli Fiancis Bacon, who emphasised the importance of 
expeiimental method adopted by science, and tlie other associated with 
Descartes who emphasised the matliematical method as the necessary 
intellectual discipline for the recc -- philosophv 
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Bacon And Scientific method 

Biaiicis Bacon who felt the imclequuoy of tlie old Aristotelian method 
of intellectual discipline pioposed a new method suitable for modern scienti- 
fic research, m his book called ‘Novum Oiganon' — The New Instrument. 
This new method suitable for scientific rcseaich, Bacon describes m detail. 
According to him it should neithei be purely imaginary as the spider’s web 
spun out of its own body noi it should be merely mechanie*al collection of 
facts by obser\ aliens like the ant Seientiiio method must adopt the way of 
the honey-bee which collects materials fiom \ariuus souices and Iransfoiins 
them into useful honey Such an intellectual transfoimation of facts obsened 
will ultimately unlock the seciets of Nature foi the benefit of man Such a 
discovery of Nature’s secrets foi the purpose of utili/ing tliem for social 
reconstruction ought to be the ideal of science according to Bacon In order 
to successfully apply such a scicntihc method, Bacon prescribes certain 
conditions as a necessary intellectual prepaiation. Generally tlie mind of a 
scientist may be crammed with ceitain traditional beliefs and superstitions 
Such preconceived notions which Bacon calls ‘Idoh’ should be entirely got 
rid of and the student of science should approach Nature with an unbiassed 
open mind which alone will give a coriect insight into the Laws of Nature. 
This experimental method prescribed by Bacon if adopted by a student of 
science will give inductive generalisations relating to the constitution of 
Nature and her Law's, generalisations wdiicli wmuld be of a certain amount of 
high probability Though the inductive generalisations arrived at by scienti- 
fic research do not haxe the absolute certainty, chai actenstic of mathematical 
propositions, they w'ere considered by Bacon to be of great practical value 
for the benefit of mankind This attitude has been perfectly justified by the 
dexelopraent of modern science with the practical application of scientific 
generalisations which have transformed the life of man in the modern world 
Such a reconstruction of human society based upon scientific achievements 
was foi eseen by Bacon in his essay _ on the New Atlantis This new' experi- 
mental appioach to Nature has conquered for science, realm after realm, 
departments of Nature as Astionom}, Physics, Chcmistiy, Geology etc Tins 
successful conquest of the realms of Nature by science resulted in complete 
elimiudtion of mind of man as a factor for interpretation of natural e\ents 
This elimination of consciousness completely from the held of research 
ultimately resulted m scientific reconstruction of Nature as a huge mechanical 
system in which the Law of Causation w'as the only principle of operation 
In tins mechanical system all events are guided by necessary causal 
conditions Theie is no scoj>e of intellectual interference either to modify 
or to suppress the occurrence of natural e\ents according to the desires of 
man Tlie old thought wdiich entertained the possibility of interference 
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with tlie natural events by supernatural agencies was completely discredited 
as a pure mythology having no place in the realm of Natuie, whose constitu- 
tion IS revealed to the student of Science This inductive method adopted 
by modern science finally i esulted m the generalisation of conservation of 
mass and energy as the basis of natuie and m relegation of consciousness to 
an extremely subordinate place as a sort of a by-product in tlie operation of 
natural eicnts Such a generalisation suggested by the physical science was 
also adopted by Charles Darwin to. explain the phenomena relating to tlie 
animal kingdom He also fell in with the general trend of physical science 
and foiTTUilated his famous Law of E\olution, based upon natural selection 
and survival of tlie fittest This principle of explanation of the origin of 
species also relegated consciousness as, an unnecessary factor not lequiied for 
tlie explanation of life phenomena which he considered to be quite intelligible 
on the same principle of mechanical Law of Causation This intellectual 
attitude which attempted to explain bbth the oiganic and the moiganic 
realms of Nature purely on tlie pilnciple of mechanical Law of Causation uas 
designated Naturalism as contrasted v ith prescientific tliouglit which introdu- 
ced supernaturalism Such was the state of modern tliought at the end of 19th 
century' But tins triumpli of Naturalism was openly challenged in the 
beginning of the 20th century especially by Biologists and PsycJiologists 
who exposed the inadequacy of the naturalistic metliod of interpretation in 
dealing u ith biological and psychological phenomena T lus open cliallenge 
to Naturalism uhich started in the beginning of the piesent century had led 
to tlie recognition of consciousness as an irapoitant factor in the evolution 
process of both biological and psychological and restored consciousness to its 
own status of dignity and importance Such a challenge and tlie consequent 
lecognition of the importance ' of consciousness which is relevant to our 
general enquiues as to the nature of the self wnll be dealt with later on 

.Cai^tesianism Mathematical Methods 

In the meanwhile let us turn to Descartes He w\as a matliematician 
and ^iilosopher and he formulated anotlier method necessai) for the recons- 
ti action of philosophy Being a mathematician he wanted to leconstruct 
metaphysics on certain foundation Just ns Euclid stalled with certain un- 
deniable and axiomatic propositions on the basis of wduch lie raised the w’holc 
structure of mathematics, Descartes opened to examine Iniman experience 
and discoveied some absolutely certain and undeniable propositums as the 
foundation for metaphysical reconstruction Like Bacon lie also prescribes 
cei tain preliminary conditions as necessary prepaiation for sucli a course 
He examines the contents of human expeiience m order tu find out wliethcr 
there is anything of the nature of mathematical certamfy, which cannot be 
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challenged by anybody All tlie tradibons and principles accepted on the 
authority of a great person or of the Church, principles and beliefs on which 
tlie religious and moral aspects of human life aie based, he found io be open 
to challenge and denial The very fact that every religious dogma or moral 
principle has a rival or opponent in another system leveals the inadequacy of 
such religious beliefs Since tliey lack the absolute certainty of matliematical 
propositions they could not be taken as the basis for philosophical reconstruc*- 
tions Even the sense-presented world Descartes finds to be inadequate 
as the world of sense-presented experience is liable to illusions and 
hallucinations and hence tlie object of the sense-presented w'orld cannot be 
taken to be of absolute certainty Thus step by step he clears the w'hole of 
human expeiience as inadequate foundation for philosophy according to his 
mathematical piinciple Is there no intellectual salvabon ? Does such a scep- 
tical analysis of our experience leave nothing to the student Descartes says 
there is one thing wdnch is absolutely certain Even if w^e doubt every item 
of experience the act of doubt cannot be denied. That tliere is tliought even 
w’hen in the process of challenging experience must be accepted as an unde- 
niable fact If w'e accept thinking as an undeniable fact w'e have necessarily 
to accept some entity wduch is responsible for such a thinking — Thus he 
aimed at the famous conclusion Cogito Ergo Sum — I tliink, therefore, I am 
Such a sceptical analysis through w’hich Descartes approached the problem 
of metaphysics led him to the thinking self as of absolute certainty w’hose 
reality cannot be doubted at all This principle of Cogito Ergo Sum forms 
the foundation of wdiat is knowm as Cartesianism, a philosophical recons- 
truction just after the Renaissance in Europe 

r 

Because thought exists therefore the soul exists, is a proposition wduch 
emphasises the relation between a substance and its essential attribute 
I he principle of cogito is an inference from the reality of an essential 
attribute to tlie substance in wduch the attribute inheres The meta- 
physical bedrock on wduch Descartes w'anted to raise a superstructure 
was thus armed at tlirough a sceptical analysis of human experience. 
Hawng arrived at this ine\'i table conclusion Descartes tries to bring back all 
those ideas wduch he dismissed as improbable and unreal When he exa- 
minc*s the contents of thought he is able to perceive ceitain ideas entirely 
distinct in nature from the ideas acquired through sense-perception The • 
latter arc only contingents wdiereas tlie fonner are found to be necessary 
and certain All ideas relating to mathematics are such necessary ideas 
These cannot be contradicted , hence tliey are absolutely certain Such 
necessary’ ideas which he calls “innate” must be traced to a different origin 
altogether. One of such ideas w'hich lie chooSes for mvestmation is the 
idea of a perfect and infinite Being, God Man could not haye acquired 
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tins idea through sense perception Nor is it possible for him to construct 
such an idea from elements supplied to him by the senses Hence he 
concludes tliat this idea of a perfect and infinite Being must be an item 
of thought from tlie veiy beginning of mail Man front the a'eiy moment 
' of his origin should have started with this idea and hence Descartes infers 
i tliat this idea necessarily, leads to' the conclusion that there is a real being 
w'ho IS the original of this idea — God He stamped his owm mark on man 

from the very beginning * By such an argument Descartes empliasises the 
reality of a peifect and infinite Being, God, -besides the thinking Substance, 
Soul, wdiose reality he established thiough the famous cogito Guen the 
reality of Soul and God, the rest of experience wdiich he dismissed as unreal 
IS brought back again '] he external w’Oi Id w hich he dKinissed on the sup- 
position that it might be due to sense deception is now' recognised to be real, 
for sense deception w'ould be a blot on the character of the Creator — the 
Perfect Being Such a being cannot indulge in deceumg his creatures Hence 
the external world must be accepted to be leal The leality of the external 
world tliongh admitted to be real is considered to be entirely distinct from 
the soul. The exteinal w'orld which consists of matenal objects is made up of 
-a different substance altogether — matter, whose essential attribute is exten- 
sion Thus Descartes recognises two distinct substances, the thinking tlnng 
and the extended tiling These two substances constitute the whole of reality. 
The physical realm made Of extended things is entirely based upon the mech- 
anical piinciple of causation' Any event in this physical w'orld is necessarily 
‘Conditioned by appropriate physical antecedents Human body as a part of 
tins realm of extension is controlled b}' the same physical law of nature, 
whereas the soul and its beha\aour since they are guided by a different system 
of law's are not subjected to the operation Of physical laws This duality 
consisting of thinking things and the extended things forms the mam characte- 
ristic of Descaites’ philosophy Though he recognises that these two substances 
are present in a' human being, his body a pait of physical realm and his soul 
dhe tlnnking substance related to his body, he does not consider that tlie rest of 
tlie animal kingdom is of this type The animal>, have no soul The animal body 
being tlius unrelated to the thinking substance, is consideied to be purely a 
mechanical apparatus, unguided 'by a thinking tiling The animal is a soulless 
physical automaton This Cartesian belief persisted till the end of tlie second 
half of the l“th century when the Biologists’ proclaimed the fundamental 
unity of the animal kingdom and emphasised tlie kindred nature of the man 
and animal Once again weha\eto emphasise tliat the thinking substance 
or the soul is the central doctiine of Cirlefian philosophy and this is relexant 
to our study of the self 

His successor Malcbianche took up the- proldem relating to the nature 

2 B 
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of mail. According to Descartes maO has- a dual nature, his body belonging 
to tlie realm of extension is associated itli the soul which belongs to another 
realm altogether Each is a closed System conti oiled by the operation of dis- 
tinct laws In spite of this distinctness the behaiiour of man illustrates the 
strange phenomenon that a particulai change in the mind produces a corres- 
ponding change in the body and \ice \ersa. How could there be such a relation 
betw^een two things which are abs ilutely -distmct from each other in nature 
and attributes The body is subject to tlie laws of the external w'orld, the mind 
is the subject to the psychological laws and strangely these tw'O appear to be 
related in the human being. This is a problem for Malebranche to explain, 
How could tliere be a correspondence betw'een an event in the physical 
- realm and an event in the mental realm' when they belong to tlie isolated 
systems The solution offered by him consists in liis throwung die respon- 
sibility’ on the shonldeis ()f God foi maintaining such a correspondence be- 
tween events belonging to two different and isolated systems of leality 

According to Malebranche, God so airangas dungs that there is a paral- 
lel and harmonious correspondence between e\enls in the pliysical realm 
and e\ents in tiie psychical realm Such a solution of a harmony secured 
dirough divine interiention w’as found inadequate His successor Spino/a, 
the famous God-mtoxicated philosopher, took up the trend of thought as 
left by Malebranche and de\ eloped ' to a w'onderful pantheism He found 
die dualism of substances, thinking thing and' die extended thing, which was 
the legacy of Descartes to he an inadequate explanation of experience, neces- 
sitating the intervention of a third substance to make die relation between the 
two intelligible. Spinoza diought such a multiplication of, substances to be 
purely unnecessary According to Spinoza there is only one substance, 
^God, endow’ed with a number of attributes of which the extension and 
thought are but two important attributes All physical objects in the exter- 
nal w’oild are but modifications of tins ultimate substance dirongh the 
attribute of extension and all the living beings, the souls are agajn the 
modifications of die ultimate - substance through the other attribute^ Of 
thought The theory of harmony through divine inten'ention introduced 
by ^lalebranche for the purpose of explaining liuman be]ia\iour w'as 
considered to be quite irrcle\-ant and unnecessary by Spinoza Man being 
■a, modification of the ultimate substance must exhibit corresponding 
changes both in extension and thought, the , ultimate substance being the 
necessary’ condition for corresponding changes Tims the thinking sub- 
stances with which Descartes started passed through the two natnred man of 
Malebranche and ended with the all-absorbing pantheism of Spinoza The 
bpmozistic pantheism though extremely fascinating d'd not last long It 
reduced human personality to an entirely inadequate and unimpoitant position 
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and whenever lliere is such a deterioi atiOn ol .human personality there is 
always the inevitable reaction. Ihe Spinozih,tic pantheism which absoibed 
all thinking things and reduced them to non-entities was follow^ed by Leibniz' 
monadism 

Leibniz wanted to restore the reality of indmdual pei quality He did 
not relish the theory of an all-dev6nring nltmiate substance Hence according 
to Leibniz the whole system of ‘reality consisted of monads or individual units, 
some of which are thinking monids and otlierS wnth a dormant tliought 
Thus though thought is tlie necessai'y oharactei istic of all monads it w'as 
expliatly present in some monads and in others it existed in a latent 
form These latter monads w'hose thought w'as latent practically 
appeared to be unthinking substance and thus constituted tlie physi- 
cal realm The unity emphasised by Spinoza betw'een tlie external w'orld 
and the thinking souls w'as thus retained by Leibniz though he threw 
overboard the ultimate God substance which Spinoza introduced to bring 
about the unity Accoiding to Leibniz the unity is tlie identical nature of 
tlie monads thioughout the realm of reality, tliough some of these constituted 
die apparently unthinking physical objects, as contiasted witli the thinking 
monads or souls* Thus at one stioke, the ultimate God substance of Spi- 
noza w as split np into an infinite number of monads, all identical in kind 
though they appeared w'lth different degrees of de\ elopinents This 
tlieory which reduced the woild to an infinite number of monads has 
intioduced a pioblcm in itself Leibniz' monad, w'as considered to be com- 
pletely self-sulficicnt. Development of tliought was purely an internal 
affair Even in the matter of sense presentation Leibniz does not believe that 
tlie monad has an access to the external w'orld. The monad is wundow less 
and completely shut up within itself There is no external woild or 
internal wmrld m the case of monads The monads being completely 
w'liidowless and shut up, how could ^hey liave a common object of pei- 
ception ? Se\eral mdiMduals may perceive the^same tree or stone in the 
external world Monads being wmdowdess, the common perception of single 
object in the external world wall remain unintelligible because there is 
no percephon at all, much less a, common' perception Perception is an 
inner development m tlie monad and hence the supposed common jier- 
ception of the same thing in the external w orld couldj only be interpi eted as 
a coircspondence m the perceptixe consciousness of the \arious windowiess 
monads unrelated to 'one anotlier. Here Leibniz introduces his tlieory of 
pi e-established harmony which is mcrelj' a modified foilii of Malebranche’s 
theory of di\ine interxention Whcn^tlie monads were first created tliej' 
were so arranged that each dc\ eloped in its own way and maintained a 
correspondence w'lth tlie other monads which developed in their own way. 
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111 order to illustiate tins pic-established harmony, Leibni/ coinp.iics Monads 
to se\eral clocks which may shoM tlie same time though unconnected with 
one another The difterent clocks may be wound up and may be set up at a 
particular time and they wall all show the same time at subsequent periods, 
not because tliey are connected w-ith one anothci , but beuiusc then mecha- 
nism is so consti acted that they are bound to show' an ine\itablc corres- 
pondence This he calls pre-established harmony which he introduced lor 
the purpose of explaining the mysteiious correspondence m experience amOng 
the various w indowless monads 

The English Empiricism 

Let us turn to the empirical philosophy of Locke, Berkeley and Hume 
Herew'e have a complete change of attitude Instead of trying to understand 
the nature of the substance, the Ego, the English empirical philosophers 
confined themsehes to tlie analysis of human understanding Technically 
there IS a shift from tlie ontological ixunt of \icw to the epistemological 
point of Mew' Here is an attempt to comprehend the nature of the self by 
trying to analyse tlie nature and the process of knowledge and by examining 
the nature of tlie contents of knowledge We saw' that the Cartesian philo- 
sophy w'as based upon what is called in the innate idea, the idea of the 
Supreme and the infinite Being The Cartesians reedgnised the importance 
of such necessary ideas besides sense perception But tlie English 
empirical philosophers start w'lth tins assumption that there is nothing in tlie 
mind which was not obtained through the senses Hence all the contents of 
the human understanding may be traced to sense perception The mind 
itself is compared to a sort of photographic camera w ith the sensitive plate 
inside the mind on w'liich tlie sense impressions are created by the stimuli 
from tlie environment What the mind perccnes is just tlie impression on 
til s sensitive plate c-aused by the objects in the external w'oild The mind 
itself being a passive receptacle of impressions from outside and the contents 
of tlie mind must be ultimately traced to tlie iiiijiression caused by exteinal 
objects Starting w'lth this assumption Locke tries to make a distinction 
among the impressions so created by external objects Some of the charac- 
teristics of these sense impressions or images in tlie mind such as colour, taste, 
smell, etc , are dependent upon the nature and function of tlie sensory' 
organs These qualities are referred by the mind to the external objects 
These are called secondary' qualities as contrastfcd w itli 'the primary qualities 
of extension etc The spatial object percened by tlie senses thus appears to 
be a complex constituted by the spatial propei ties of extension, solidity — 
etc , and the sense created properties of colour, tjuste, smell etc According td 
Locke, the latter secondary qualities are purely mental and are present m the 
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nimd alone though they are referred to external objects Tlie object existing 
in space has only space qualities wiUiout these secondary qualities Thus 
the external object is analysed into two groups of properties, the pi imary 
profierties residing on tlie object in the external world and the secondary 
qualities as colour, taste and smell are really piesent in the mind though 
referred to the external object by tlie mental habit By tins analysis Locke 
emphasisess the impoitance of the stimuli from the external world and reduces 
the mind or tlie self to a tabula rasi an inactive passn e receptacle for impres- 
sions and converts tlie objects of the external world into colourless entities 
though endowed with spatial properties. This bifurcation of experience 
partly consisting of colourless external objects and partly consisting of 
mental impressions inside tlie consciousness is taken up by his successor, 
Berkeley 

Berkeley, being a cleigyman is influenced by his religious predilec- 
tions. He IS not satisfied wnth Locke’s classification of properties as primary 
and secondary. E\en tlie spatial , properties w’hich Locke considers pi imary 
and w'hich are supposed to reside in the external woild are really dependent 
upon the natuie and function of tlie perceiving agent Intiinsically tliere is 
no disbnction betw'een tlie spatial qualities of the object and tlie pioperties 
of colour, taste and smell Tlie w'hole gioup oi pioperties tluis being taken 
to be mental images tlie only form of reality consists of a number of per- 
ceiving spirits for tliere is no external reality of objects The spirit and its 
ideas constitute the experience of tlie individual self and the w'hole world 
and the nature is but the perceived body of tlie supieme spirit, God. 
Just as one individual spirit ^appeals to another indiMdiial spirit 'as an 
embodied entity so the supreme spirit of God appears to the individuals as 
tlie woild of Nature w'liich is really tlie body of God Thus accoiding to 
Berkeley, tlie external objects cease to exist and the reality consists of indivi- 
duals, spirits presided over by tlie Supreme Spirit One spirit appears to 
another in the form of body whereas the body itself is really the mental 
image in tlie mind of the perceiv iiig spirit What we are sure about is our 
own self Oui kiiowdedge of the external world is based upon an inference 
from the diiectly perceived ideas or images inside tlie mind and even 
that infeience is unwari anted and erroneous What we surely know is our 
own spiiit and the ideas present m mind which we v\rongly assume to be 
the objects of the external woild This empirical idealism of Berkeley is 
taken up by tlie Scottish philosopher, Hume ^ 

Hume, IS not influenced by religious bias He can ics tlie empirical ana- 
lysis vigorously to its logical conclusion He accepts Berkeley’s analysis of the 
external world as sound Tlie contents of the mind are but ideas Imagining 
tlicm to be objects m the external w'orld is certainly unw'arrantcd and erro- 
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neoiib as is mainlamccl by ]3crkclcy Hul Bcikclcys ccrlatn a.ss<.rtion 
about tlic nature of tlic spiiil is but the result of rclij’iuiis prejufliccs 
Berkeley must liave directed lus attention tow^irds tins nature <4 spirit. If lie 
had done so he would have obtained a ditTcient result. "For whence cr I turn 
my attention inwards’’, sjiys Hume, "1 stumble ujxin vjiue ide:i or ntlier and 
wliat they call the Soul I am not .ible tt> peiecive” TJius when esperience 
IS thrown into the crucible of philosophical anal' sis bs Hume not only the 
external world disappeais but also the siijiposcd undoubted i ntitj calUd the 
spirit or the self which could not withstand thclojtical .inalvsis ol experience. 
According to Hume thcieforc consciousness consists of siicccssi'c ideas or 
images, a stieam of p&ycluc entities and nothing moic. BcVicf in the spuit or 
the soul is as unwaui anted as belief m the cxlerivd objects Belief m these 
instances is but a psychological liabit which could not stand the test of ratio- 
nal analysis The popular assumptions of the external world and the existence 
of a self arc tlius dismissed to be unwarranted social prejudices bv Hume, 
social prejudices which cannot be accepted as jilulosoplucal truths. Thus 
Locke’s empincisni ends logically m Hume's Nihilism according to which 
there is no reality except tlic stream of conscious kIcius As a result of this 
nihilistic conclusion Hume is bound to discard c\cn the Law of Causation 
which IS the bcdiock of modem science. TJic belief that C'cnts m nature 
are inexitably determined by tlicir antecedent causal conditions is also taken 
to be purely a habit of the mind liavmg no rational foundations The fact that 
A precedes B on so many occasions creates m the miiul tlic liabit to expect B 
whene'er A occurs and on account of this liabit A ls called the cause of B 
Beyond tins mental habit of expecting B 'vl)cnc\cr A occuis there is 
no rational connection betw^een A and B There is no reason whjy B may 
not occur after X oi Y There is no fundamental icason to pro\e tliat B 'vill 
occur only after A and not aftei any other c\cnts X or Y Therefore the La'v 
of Causation which is made so much of by modern science is also converted 
by Hume’s analysis to be a popular picjudice based ujiou the mental habit 
ha\ing no rational foundation This nihilistic conclusion of Hume is exactly 
parallel to the Buddhistic conception of experience m Indian tliought 
Buddhism also is a sort of Nihilism for w'liich neitlicr the external woild nor 
tlie Self or Atma has any reality What really exists is a stream of momentary 
and mental impressions and notliing more Thus the English empiricism 
practically ends in tlie denial of both tlie self and the external world 

1 

The G'ekma.n Idealism 

I 

Hume’s sceptical analysis resulted in reducing only the Law of Cau- 
sation to an empty mental habit but also m rejecting all piopositions such as 
mathematical ones w^hich are considered absolutely certain and unchallenge- 
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able. Propositions in matliematics according to Hume depend upon the same 
mental habit •which is the foundation of the Law of Causation We have 
Leen accustortied to obser\ e for example the angles of a tt langle are together 
equal to two right angles Merely because the fact that tins proposition 
has'been observed to be true m tlie past in all cases that we examined, 
■it does -not follow that it would be tnie in otlier cases. Thus even mathema- 
-tical piopositions according to Hume are only highly piobable statements 
but not necessarily binding on the human intellect to be absolutely true. 
This sceptical result obtained by Hume was the staiting point of idealism 
Immanuel Kant, the great German philosopher admits that he was roused 
from his dogmatic slumber by Hume. According to Kant, Hume's result 
though logically inewtable fiom tlie empirical assumptions show's the frus- 
tration of reason Neitlier die dogmatic philosophy of Descaites nor the scep- 
tical philosophy^^ of Hume would be a satisfactory solution of tlie metaphysical 
problem Kant therefotO attempted to reconstruct metaphysics in such a 
way as to a\ Old both tliese extremes* As he hinxself confesses "The starry 
heavens above and the moral law' w'ltliin always fill me witli awe and reve- 
-rence' His task as a philosopher therefoi e is to explain nature and constitu- 
tion of the cosmos and understand and explain the significance of tlie moral 
-Law The former he takes mp in his first book of Pure Reason and the latter 
he takes up in his second book of Practical Reason His attempt to salmge 
metaphysics from Humean scepticism constrains him to examine fiistthe 
foundations of matliematics. Are the mathematical propositions really necessary 
and tiue or are merely contingent and probable statements ? He is not 
prepared to accept the latter alternative Hence he concentmtes his attention to 
find a suitable explanation for tlie necessary truth of matheraabcal proposition 
According to Kant the ^typical matliematical proposition is associated vMtli 
geometry. Hence for him space is tlie foundation of mathematics The pioblem 
therefore lesohes itself into the study of the natuie of space and its propei- 
tics Locke's attempt to gu e space an independent existence m the external 
world pi o\ ed to be futile in the hands of his successoi s, Berkeley and Hume 
If space'therefore is assumed to be an external entity tlien w’e ha\e to get our- 
selves entangled in tlie incMtable scepticism of Hume Hence Kant is com- 
pelled’ to adopt a new' method The external w’orld no doubt is tlie region of 
Sense stimuli But tlie object perceived by the sense is the result of acorn- 

I 

bmation between tlie stimuli supplied from the exteinol source and the 
Shape gnen to it by the mind itself The contribution w'hich the mind makes 
in tlie process of perception is the form of space Space and time according 
to ICant are tlie torms contributed by the mind while it is engaged in the 
process of percening external objects Tlie external w'orld as seen by us is 
thus the result of tw’O different factors, one the sense stimuli from an external 
source, the other the space which the mind impresses upon Uiesc sense 
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stimuli Thus no object can become an object of perception for us unless it 
IS compelled to take tlie form of space Since it is tlie combined product of 
sense stimuli and space-form it necessarily follows that all objects percened 
by us must necessarily have tlic form of space impressed on tlie materials by 
tlie mind itself Spatial quality therefore becomes a necessary propeity iMth 
all perceived objects in our sense-presented experience This w orld of expe- 
rience theiefore must necessarily confonn to spatial form and hence the ob- 
jects of experience must necessarily be in conformity with spatial properties 
If spatial form is indispensable and necessary concomitant of physical objects,, 
the space properties are similarly inevitable and necessary in a sense-presented 
experience It automatically follows according to Kant tliat spatial properties, 
wdiich are necessary' and inevitable, form tlie foundation of mathematics Hence 
mathematical propositions since they are based upon the properties of space 
must also share the nature of space and tlius must be necessary and inevitable. 
Thus ha\ mg secured a safe foundation for matliematical propositions, Kant 
next goes to fiii ther examine the implications of human understanding Just as 
in tlie process of perceptual activity mind contributes the forms of Space and 
time so also in tlie higher intellectual actixity of understanding mind contri- 
butes certain othei elements w’hich he calls categories, the most important of 
whidi IS Causation Since the constiuction of expenence is to be in confor- 
mity with the categories of human understanding they must be according 
to die pattern of causation which happens to be the framework of the yihole 
edifice, accoiding to Kant Hence causation is tlie inexatable and necessary 
framework of human experience and events therein must necessarily happen 
according to tins causal sequence on which the whole structure rests ' 

Thus after securing a foundation for the principle of causation in the 
very structure of human experience, ICant surveys the whole of experience 
which IS the result of mainly' the activity of tlie mind in contributing tlie 
forms and categories according to which the sense-materials are shaped and 
arranged The sense-material which is tlnis fashioned into tlie human 
experience by tlie mind comes from bey'ond What is the source from w’hich 
tins sense stimulus comes to tlie mind ? Have we any access to this ? 
Kant frankly admits that tins 'Beyond’ from w’hich sense stimuli proceed is 
inaccessible to the mind and tlierefore not know'n For according to him 
anything that is to be know'n by the mind must become a part of human 
expenence and hence must be already subject to operational actnity, of 
mind and must bear its impression Hence what is not so subjected to the 
intellectual operabon must necessarily be unknown. This thing which is 
outside our experience and w'hich is unknown and W'hich is the source of 
sense stimuli, Kant calls the ‘Thing m itself ’ Similarly the mind w'e are 
aw’are of IS the one engaged in its operational actixity in the expenence. 
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Wliat the mind is when it is not so engaged in the fabrication of human 
experience is unknown, since it is also outside the human experience. There- 
fore tlie Ego in itself also is beyond our knowledge as tlie Thmg-iii-itself. 
The Ego in itself and the Thing-in-itself since botli he outside our experience 
must necessarily be unknown to us and hence we cannot state anytliing 
about them Nevertlieless we are certain of their existence though- we are 
not aware of tlieir nature This unknown region of the Thing-in-itself and 
tlie Ego in itself is the region of real existence according to Kant which is 
the 'Noumenal' region as contrasted with the phenomenal nature of our 
experience. Thus our experience is confined to the phenomenal region 
whereas the Ultimate Reality is the region of Noumena of the thing-in-itself 
and tlie ego ui itself This result obtained by Kant is rather unsatisfactory 
The ultimate region of reality leraiins unknown for ever and what we know 
is the phenomenal one w’hicli is merely an unimportant appearance resulting 
from die operation of the mind upon the stimuli supplied by thing m itself 


Thus we are destined to be shut up witliin the phenomenal experience 
never hoping to come out beyond this magic circle Kant’s attempt to 
salvage metaphysics from Humean scepticism tlius results m an inevitable 
agnosticism according to whicli man can never know tlie nature of reality 
and must be satisfied with the unimportant illusory appearance of tlie plieno- 
menal world In spite of "this unsatisfactory conclusion, Kant proceeds witli 
an undaunted spirit to reintroduce some of tlie important moral concepts 
wliicli got exploded in the first part of his Critique of Pure Reason. The 
conclusion of the Critique of Pure Reason does not permit Kant to speak 
with any amount of ceitainty as to tlie nature of Ego, whether it is mortal 
or immortal, whetlier'its ultimate destiny is to achieve thq combination of 
virtue and happiness He frankly says that according to pure reason we 
can never be certain about this In his Ciitique of Practical Reason many 
of tliese concepts are admitted by tlie back door which were dnven out by 
die front door He proceeds widi the assumption that virtue must neces- 
sarily be associated with happiness If viitue is not associated widi happiness 
ultimately there can be no moral foundation at all But in ordinary experience, 
virtue is not always associated with happiness That is wdiy in cases of weak 
men diey forsake \irtue in pursuit of pleasure, because they find that virtue is 
not always rew'^arded wuth happiness Tins contradiction of moral experience, 
Kant attempts to solve by Ins metaphysical suggestion, die ultimate sumraum 
bonum of life necessarily be the coinlynation of virtue and happiness This 
would happen tiiough not now' ultimately m some far off future If this propo- 
sition is ‘accepted, it necessarily follow’s that the shoit span of life w’hich man 
enjoys m tire phenomertal world persists beyond die phenomenal birth and 
3 
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death and hence the immortality of Self should he accepted if the moral 
proposition that virtue and happiness coincide somchou is to be ncccptcfl. 

Tims according to Kant m order to justify moral life of our existence 
we are bound to accept the leality and immortality of the self which could 
not be guaranteed according to the pure reason of his first bo^ik Tims 
m spite of the Agnosticism in his rir.-.t book he attempts to restore the 
centre of gravity in the second book, the Practical Reason, where he tries 
to explain the leality and immortality of the S„lf and providers rational 
justification of his moral pursuit m search of happiness In spite of his scrMCC 
to religion and morality his metaphysical system as a whole remains 
unbalanced since it rests upon a meaningless dnihsm of Noumena, the 
Unknown Reality and the plicnomcna, the nmmportant illusory experience, 
which IS the only source of knowledge for ns. 

Kant's philosophy is taken up by bis successor Ficlitc Fichte directs 
his attention to the criticism of the Thing-m -itself. The Noumcnal world 
which was considered to be the Ultimate Rc.ility by Kant winch wais also 
said to be unknowm and unknowable Fichtc considered to be an unnecessary' 
metaphysical encumbrance Why speak about the thing wlucli is unknown 
and unknowable ? What is the \alue of your statement as to the existence 
of such a reality ? Since notliing is known as to its existence and its nature, 
Fichte dismisses that as unworthy of mctapliysical consideration and confines 
himself to what Kant called tlie plicnomcnal world of appearance. Therefore 
Fichte recognised the ego and the phenomenal world wdiich it constructs. 
He does not w'orry himself as to the source of tlie sense slmmli. What 
w'e are searching about is the world of tlie objectne reality This world 
of objective reality is the result of tlie activity of the ego V^Hiy should tlie 
ego or the self indulge in creating such a plienomcnal world of experience ? 
According to Fichte this is necessary because of the full moral growth for 
the self The self creates tlie w'orld of experience, a sort of moral arena in 
which it struggles in order to gam moral strengtli and to grow to its full 
stature of moral personality Thus wutla Fichte there is nothing more tlian 
the self and the phenomenal w'orld of experience winch it Creates for its own 
purpose, tliere is no other reality besides tins Thus Kantian idealism in the 
hands of Ficlite turns out to be merely the self and tlie phenomenal world of 
experience which it creates, a result more or less same as the Berkeley's 
idealism in English empiricism. Tins dismissal of the foundation of external 
reality and converting it into merely an appearance created by the self 
was considered to be extremely unsatisfactory and it was rejected by his 
successor Hegel 

Hegel is one of tlie great W'orld-tlnnkers He saw how a careless 
analysis led to an unsatisfactory and incomplete system of metaphysics He 
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was not satisfied with Fichte’s moral idealism. Nor was he satisfied with 
Kant’s bifurcation of reality into a thing-m-itself and the phenomenal world 
of appearance. The whole attempt of Hegel is to restore the ultimate unity 
of reality and to avoid the inconvenient corollary of mistaken bifurcation 
He does not like to postulate the reafity as unknown and unknowable 
far off from tlie world of experience He can’t think of a reality detached 
from the world of experience The reality must be m the world of 
experience and tliere must be an intimate relation between tins reality and 
what Kant called tlie phenomenal appearance The thing-in-itself 
dissociated from the woild of appearance and appearance dissociated 
from the underlying reality, botli are meaningless abstraction accor- 
ding to Hegel The appearance is just the appearance of the reality 
and the reality cannot exist apart from and independent of its 
appearance which is but its manifestation. The contradiction between 
tlie reality and appearance is but the result of mental abstraction, and as 
such has no basis m a genuine metaphysics The function of metaphysics 
IS to undei stand tlie significance of our gieat expeiience and any 
conclusion that nulhfies the reality of our experience must be self- 
condemned Hence Hegel tries to bring back tlie reality which was located 
in a far off beyond by Kant and restore it to its legitimate place in tlie 
'world of experience. According to Hegel tlie great world of experience con- 
sists of organic entities which are characterised by continuous growdli and 
development Orgamc development is significant and symbolic of tlie nature 
of reality itself What do we find in the nature of organism? What is the 
process of growth of a particular tree or a plant ? A seed that does not sprout 
out must be consideied to be defunct and woitliless If it is to grow into a 
plant it must somehow change its nature as a seed breaking itself up so that the 
seedling may sprout out The tender plant tliat comes out of tlie seed must 
also cliAnge its nature and put on foliage Further growth must necessarily 
depend upon sprouting out of the new leaves and shedding of tlie C'ld ones. 
Thus the grow'th of an organism consists in a process of dying m order to 
live a combination of two opposite processes united and integrated in tlie 
life of the organism This process of organic growdh wdiich contains within 
itself the process of breaking up and building up while maintaining its intim- 
sic identity and unity is tlie central idea of Hegel’s tliought. He calls that 
“dialectic" According to tins dialectic w'e have tlie thesis, tlie antithesis' 
and synthesis Thesis refers to the postulation of affirmation characterising 
this Antithesis is just the opposite negation of this characteristic, and syntlie-' 
sis 13 the combination of tlie two processes in tlie same nature of organic 
identity. The growdh of oiganism is the illustration of tins dialectical process 
If you fix your attention to a particular stage in its growth you ha\ e to 
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postulate its nature at that moinent If what is true at that moment does not 
change but perpetuates itself then the plant will practically die If it is to 
live It must give up its natuie and change into something else. It must 
shed oft its own leaves and put on new sprouts It muit change. It must 
be displaced by antithesis. Without antithesis there cannot be growth, 
no reality Yet the change must be consistent with its thesis, A margosa 
plant all of a sudden will not put on the characteristics of a mango 
tree That will be a mass self-destruction No reality m nature behaies 
in this erratic fashion. Even while the old lea\cs are shed 
off and the new sprouts are springing up, the intrinsic identity of the 
plant is not destroyed Tliere is a mysterious process of synthesis which 
maintains the ultimate identity and unity throughout the process of this 
change This dialectical process which we found illustrated in the life 
of a single organism is taken to be a symbolic process of the whole of 
Reality Viewed from tins point of dialectic, the whole of reality of our 
experience is characterised by this process of change, a change which is 
held togetlier by an underlying inevitable identical unity. Identity in 
the midst of difference, unity in the midst of multiplicity, reality in the 
midst of appearance are the significant phrases used by Hegel in 
describing the nature of Reahty. To speak of identity in isolation 

from the diversity or unity apart from multiplicity or of a reahty 
apart from appearance should be said to be an empty abstraction in tlie 
place of reality and these empty absti actions can never sustain their stability 
long, even though they are set up in metaphysical throne by careless 
thinkers They must quit the realm of abstraction and come back to the 
world of experience wheie alone they can live and have significance. This 
realisation of reality in its proper place in the realm of experience and the 
recognition of its importance in the midst of appearance and diversity must 
be considered to be the greatest contribution of Hegel to modern philosophy. 
He accepts the Kantian doctrine that experience is the result of the activity 
of mind though he rejects Kantian abstraction of reahty. When vieued 
from his own dialectical process this world of experience is but the appeara- 
nce and tlie manifestation of the Ultimate Reality The whole is an 
organic process of development the underlying reality being spiritual. 
He calls tins Ultimate Reality, tlie Idea The great world of experience 
IS the dialectical manifestation of tins Ultimate Jdea This Ultimate Idea is 
also called the Absolute, a term which has become more popular among the 
philosophers. The Absolute is Ultiimte Reality, the manifestation of which is 
experience of this great world The great world of experience therefore is 
considered by Hegel as an organic growth Hegelianism became very 

popular throughout the tliinking world and practically all the European 
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thinkers have been influenced by Hegel's metaphysics Absolutism of 
Hegel became dominant world concept. It immensely influenced tlie world 
m all tlie fortunes of life Universities in England and m the continent of 
Europe and even m the distant America were subject to the influence of 
Hegelian Absolutism, and thinkers began to introduce Hegel’s point of view 
and tlie dialectical development as a necessary panacea for the intellectual 
troubles created by tlie earlier thinkers Besides its influence directed in 
the face of metaphysics which completely brushed aside the other forms of 
thought as Englisli Empiricism, Kantian idealism etc. 

Hegel’s influence was felt in two important directions which led to 
the complete transformation, of the concept of State and concept of the 
society. When Hegel postulated tliat the Ultimate Reality is Absolute and 
the whole of our experience is the manifestation of this Absolute, every 
department of human activity including religion and morality is given a 
subsidiary place in this development of the Absolute idea The most 
important manifestation of this Absolute according to Hegel is tlie state 
organisation The state is the gi eatest and the highest manifestation of this 
absolute idea, and every oUier social organisation must subordinate to this. 
Even tlie Church must be subordinate to the State and religion becomes an 
instance in the manifestation of the state organisation The ultimate result 
of tins state absolutism of Hegel reduced human personality to the status of 
building material for raising the edifice of a state Man is but a brick to be 
utilised for constructing the state edifice and besides this function there is 
no justification for the existence of man This result is unfortunately the 
contradiction of the noble idealism of man by Kant who declared tliat man 
is an end to himself and should not be reduced to a means for any end 
Hegel’s Absolutism completely changes this picture and reduces man to be 
merely the material for building up the state. Man derives his significance 
and importance only because of his services to the state Apart from the 
state organisation he has no significance and no right of independent 
existence. Thus from a genuine metaphysical contribution, a perverse 
political philosophy is developed which pen^aded the whole European culture 
and civilisation and resulted in the two destructive world wars 

The other development of this Hegelian Absolutism is in the economic 
direction Karl Marx, the founder of communism claims himself to be 
a disciple of Hegel His masterpiece “The Capital” is the Bible of the 
Communist He postulates that the socio-political development is according 
to the process of the Hegelian dialectiC-materialistic. Tracing the growtii of 
economic development up to 19tli Century, he points out the intrinsic 
contradiction between capital and labour and emphasises the intrinsic 
identity and unity of both The capitalist who controls tlie productive 
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machinery is but the creature ot labour and as such should be made 
subordinate to labour which is the ultimate creator of wealth The economic 
organisation which allows the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few 
capitalists w'ho happen to control the productive industries and wdio engage 
thousands of labourers to run the machinery according to MarK is an 
iniquitous economic system 

Hence the restoration of the economic organisation according to Karl 
Marx must consist in restoring the true controlling agency to that power 
which creates w'ealth, i e. the labour which ^creates wealth must necessarily 
be controlling agency of tlie capital and must lun the industrial organisation. 
The creator of wealth must have the right to control it and to enjoy it 
This economic revolution is also the result of Hegelian Absolutism in 
subjugating the organisation of society. Thus the modern civilisation of 
Europe which started wnth Hegelian Absolutism exhibits both tlie beneficial 
influence as well as the baneful influence of the Hegelian Absolitiism 

2. Self in Indian Thought 

Before w’e begin tlie systematic study of the Darsanas let us try to 
acquaint ourselves first wath the general tendencies of Indian thought 
pnor to the nse of Buddhism All the available information is to 
be gathered from three sources. (1) The later Sanihitds, the Brahmanas, 
and the Upanisads (2) Jama hterature, secular and religious. 
(3) Buddhistic literature, secular and religious A broad survey of the first 
group certainly indicates the existence of a rn^l school of thought side by 
side w’lth what may be considered the main current of orthodox thinking 
This early protestant school among tlie Aryans had its important influence in 
moulding tlie tliought of tlie Aryans in general, sometimes because'of its strong 
opposition and sometimes because of sympathetic reconciliation Roughly 
speaking this school of Aryan Protestanbsm may be associated wutli the 
Ifeatriyas of the I]isa\dku hne wliereas tlie Aryans of the Kurupancala may 
be identified witli tlie orthodox schooL In tliis connection it is better 
to remember that tlie term ortliodox simply means implicit acceptance of 
the ritualism of Vedic sacrifice wdiereas protestantism merely means 
opposition to tlie sacrificial ritualism eitlier m a complete or a partial form 
Tins Ik?avdku house of Ksatriyas is associated with Ayodhya, in tlie 
country of Kosala Puranas as w’ell as tlie literature of the Jamas and the 
Buddhists, all vie watli one another m singing the praises of tlie kings of 
the Iksavaku line. It is enough to mention the fact that one of the two great 
epics of India is about an Iksavaku hero The Iksa\aku heroes have so 
much dominated tlie tliought of tlie later Vedic period tliat about *fhe time 
of Puranas, some of tlie members of the Iksavaku line were elevated to the 
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avataraship of Visau. In describing generally tlie characteristics of the 
Raghiis, Kalidasa says, "The Raghus during tlieir youth are engaged in study, 
during the period of manhood are engaged in ^tlieir daily household life, m - 
old age renounce the household life and become Munis and finally relin- 
quished the body after perfoniung Yoga ” 

In Sariihitas the Self or ^tman only means that Self existing m free 
form of Spirit It is the Life of all lives and tlie moving power of all tilings 
This idea of the Atman is further elaborated m the Brahmanas and tlie 
Upanisads until it is made to absorb all tlie other ideas and it means the 
only real existence In the beginning the world w^as the Atman alone There 
W'as notliing else near to it It thought, "let me cieate the universe’^ and the 
universe was created Here also Atman figures as the Lord and King of all. 
"As tlie spokes of a wheel in the chariot so all the souls of the world are 
fastened in one, that Soul the Gods adore as the light of all lights 'fhat 
Divine Self is not fully grasped by tradition nor by understanding nor by all 
revelation It is he whom the Self chooses By him alone is tlie Self to be 
grasped" Spiritual immortality consists m the percen mg of the Divine Self 
tlie Atman as tlie only existing thing The otlier conception tliat runs para- 
llel to this until it finally becomes identified with it is* tlie Brahmana In 
tlie i^g hymns Brahmana signifies force or will It means the sacred hymn 
or prayer invoking tlie aid of Gods This hymn or Prayer is endowed with 
a mystic pov er, an occult force which inevitably binds the Gods towards 
men This meaning of the word Brahmana slightly changes and becomes 
applicable to the magic utterance at the sacrifice. Thus the term gets a new 
connotation, and tlie term itself most probably w’as derived from a different 
root Brh which means to grow or spread Finally it came to signify 
the priest -fidio uttered the sacrificial mantra Thus the term Brahmana 
became identified watli the sacrificial priest Finally tins terra is used to desig- 
nate a person of a particular community wdiose general occupation wmuld 
be sacrifice The term now became a term of masculine gender and tliat 
IS the present significance in as much as it refers to a member of a particular 
caste But fiom the original Vedic meaning of prayer or magic power 
of prayer there is another fine of connotation ending with Upanisadic 
Braliman The term Brahman in the sense of prayer is constantly used 
in the Vedic hymns and in tlie Brahmanas This magic pow'er denoting 
some thing of spiritual order' behind the visible universe forms the 
foundation of Brahman in tlie^ sense of God, tliough this import is not 
quite prominent in tlie period of Uie Rg Veda until it is explicitly 
present in the Brahmanas Braliman is spoken of as a God dw^elling 
in tlie highest place wdiose head is the sky, wdiose measure is the Earth 
and^ it IS this significance which becomes prominent in the Upanisadic 
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period. Throughout the Upamsadic texts we find this as the ruling concep- 
tion Towards tlie close of the Upamsadic period there is the identification 
of Braliman with Atman These terms are indiscriminately used to refer 
to the Ultimate Reality of which man and tlie nature are but the special 
manifestations ''From Him the universe springs, to Him it returns” 
"Thou art the Self of all and Maker of all ” In Maxmuller^s words, "It was an 
epoch in the history of the human mind when tlie identity of Self with 
the neuter Brahman was for the first time conceived though the name of 
tlie terms the Ultimate Reality which is the import of botli is Very often 
referred to as Sat — Existence Tath'amasi — That thou art This famous Upani- 
sadic formula represents the development and the final identification of the 
terms Atman and Brahman TJien it becomes a Transcendental concept 
thereafter The significance of personality which was associated with Atman 
gets submerged m die neuter concept of Braliman The Upamsadic 
Braliman is said to be beyond description It can be described only 
negatnely It is not man or woman nor is it neuter It is without breath, 
witliout mind, higher than tiie Highest, tiie Imperishable. The only adequate 
description we can have of diis is Neti Neti-not this, not this When we go 
to study die Upanisads in detail w'e shall see more of this 


The Age of the Upanisads — Tlie Upamsadic age has certain marked 
characteristics peculiar to itself and not found either in the Samhita or 
d iimaa pv,nod During the j^g Vedic period die Aryans were mainly of 
omogeneous society. Their Gods w’ere magnified human beings actuated 
by human sympathies and sharing even human failures The Vedic singer 
invoked dieir aid both in war and peace to fight the enemy and to promote 
IS own prosperity This age corresponds to the Homeric age in the Greek 
civilmtion AU diis primitive simplicity disappears when we* enter into 
die Upamsadic period ^ Here we have a different order of society We 
are no more with die Aryans V hose life was mainly pastoral, whose wealth 

was ca e an w lo spent most of tiieir time in offering sacnfices to Indra or 
Agni and drinking their favourite soma To bring the Greek parallel once 

again we are quitting die wmrld of Agamemnon and Odysseus and entering 
the w'orld of Socrates and Fnnni^oo xt 

oirAnri ^ ^ t rr Now wb arc concerned wuth a 'people 

T “f a 

rJr , do not retain their importance tliough 

bv taditio'n Tnd'" rf merely as vestigial institutions preserved 

The intellectual atmosphere I « f 

11, ^ surcharged with sophistical idealism In 

bv hermrc'" t “ '"ho are' actuated 

a cl rue rn “ ° '“‘"f “"'verse Witb such 

g , e 0 y-pohtic of the Aryans, the old order must have elapsed. 
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We have alreadj'’ noticed the internal social differentiation even during the 
period of the Brahmanas The Vedtc bard has somehow lost Ins enthusiasm for 
life The joy of li\ mg present is somehow surreptitiously replaced by the 
ennui of life Life in this world is nothing but a link in the endless chain 
of birtlis , and deaths Link'after link may come and go but the chain will 
go on foi ever, fins mysterious whirlgig of life, endless and aimless 
rotation of births and deatlis is considered by tlie Upanisadic thinkers 
as an evil to be avoided The theory of transmigration and the corollaiy 
of karma ha\e somehow taken possession of the thought of tins age. 
Further tlie social organisation has resulted in the establishment of certian 
religious customs as well Besides the differentiation into several castes tlie 
Upanisadic society recognisd four distinct stages of indi\idual development. 
This evidently refeis to a process of spiritual piobation and development to 
which every one irrrespective of birth was entitled. The period of youth is 
to be spent as a BrahmacTirl w’hen tlie young man is to be educated under 
the personal guidance and supervision of a master During this period he 
has to live away from his home in Ins master’s as'rama Learning and 
ser\'ice are the only two occupations for him Intellectual development of 
the highest order associated with personal humility would equip the indivi- 
dual to discharge his duties in the best possible manner So equipped the 
Brahmacari after education returns home and enters into the second 
stage of gihastha life Now he becomes a houseliolder and looks after his 
personal property, gets married and lives as a husband and fathei. As a 
member of tlie society tlien he does not forget his obligations He fulfils 
socio-economic duties and thus contributes to the general w'elfare of society 
But he IS not to be here forever He has to enter tlie tliird stage of his life 
He is to become a panvrajaka ora religious mendicant w'liolly dew ted to 
the spiritual affairs Having served society w^ell and to tlie best of his ability 
he nOw depends upon society for his maintenance devoting his w'hole 
time to philosophical research Now^ he spends most of his time outside the 
grama or nagara staying in the adjoining v^ma or w'oodhnd. On account of 
this habit of dwelling in tlie Udyanas or Vanas outside the city, the Hurd 
stage IS very often referred to as the slage of VanapraStba This is to be 
follow’cd by complete renunciation which is tlie last stage — Sapinyasa which 
' marks the close of the spiritual development The Upanifeads and their 
associated Aranyakas perhaps refer to the third stage, Vanaprastha It calls 
to our mind a picture of life closely akin to that of St Francis of Assissi in 
the mediei’al Europe His associates w'ere the beasts and -the birds of the 
forest- He had untrammelled spiritual peace, that paSseth understanding m 
the undisturbed solitude of forest full of charm. It-is s6metlung like tins that 
we have td imagine as the characteristic of the Upanisadic penod We are 
4 . 
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ushered iilto a world of congregations of preachers and disciples, the fdrrner 
elaborately expounding, the latter revcicntly listening to llie Uieosophic 
rahasya otherwise know'n as Upanisadic secrets. The change from the 
world of sacrificial ritual to the world of philosophic speculation brought 
with it new' claimants to honour and Trutli The sacrificial mantras and tlie 
sacrificial procedure were mainly cultivated and practised by the piicstl3' 
class during die earlier period. But tlie Brahma Vidj'U or Atman cult of tlie 
Upanisads has notliing in common w’lth the recitation of sacrificial foiinvh. 
This new philosophic speculation seems to have had its origin in the king's 
courts It IS associated wnth the Ksalnyas on account of peace and 
prosperity or perhaps tlie fruits of life are eaten to surfeit by them. The 
K';atriyas were the first to experience the emptiness of life and to turn 
their attention mw'ards m search of the underlying spiritual principle, Atman 
or Brahman Whatever be the social conditions that brought about this new 
outlook on life this much is certain that the Ksatrjyas of tlie Upanisadic 
age were mainly engaged in the speculaion about man and tlie universe 
w'hereas traditional sacrifices were still iinpoi taut to the priestly class. 
Perhaps tins is not quite an accurate description Even the priests could not 
escape the influences of tins new thought. We see them therefore disturbed 
by tins new discontent. They go about from place to plrce, from thinker to 
thinker, with the object of getting initiated into the new wisdom, the Atma 
vidya This craving for the Brahma -vidya. becomes almost universal The whole 
age IS throw'n into feverish actiMty intellectually and every one desires to 
participate in the new knowledge— par excellence as against the earlier 
learning associated with ritualism Like a pillar of light this new' paraMdyu 
was leading tlie Aiyansinto tlie promised land of wonderful philosophical 
wisdom whicli constitutes tlie treasure of Aryan leauvng and to which all 
the later systems of Indian thought point out w ith pnde as the source of 
authoiity and inspiration ' - 

The meaning of ‘Ufanisad'—Tbe term as used in the Brahmauas 
normally denotes tlie secrets of some word or text But in tlie Brliadaran- 
yaka it is already used in the plural as tlie designation of a class of writings 
no doubt actual existing. Thus the term came to be used to denote the 
writing contaimng the secret doctrine Tlie exact primary sense of the term 
IS doubtful me natural interpretation of the w'ord adopted by Max Muller 
makes the word mean first a. session of pupils, hence the secret doctrine 
communicated to a select number of disciples ' Secondly, it is the title of a 
work on such a secret doctrine Oldenberg traces tlie w'ord to the original 
sense of worship. According to this interpretation Upanisad primarily 
fiieans a secret form of worship Deussen combines botli these inteipreta- 
tions when he explains tfie meaning of the w’ord For him the word originally 
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meant a secret woi J or a secret tevt Then it ca.ne to refer to secret import 
of secret doctrine. This order ot meaning is improbable as is suggested by 
McDonald Tlie term is explained by Sankara in his commentaiy as tliat 
which destroys ignorance or that which leads to the knowledge of Brahman. 
Indian writers use the term in the sense of secret doctrine or 
Rahasya Upanl^adlC texts are generally referred to as Paravidya, the great 
secret. The Indian usage distinctly implies something seciet Fuither as 
Deussen points out it was an ancient custom all over the world to preserve 
certain important spiritual truths as a secret and to communicate them only 
to the initiated few Among the Pythagoreans the philosophical doctrines 
-were confined only to the members of that order. Similar was the case 
during tlie medieval age Numerous passages , {iom the Upanisads point 
the same reference Theie is internal evidence to show tliat Upani',adic 
tniths were communicated to otheis wuth great discretion and very often 
with great reluctance The father w'ould select his eldest son as his fit dis- 
CTple If the disciple is a stranger to the mg.stei the applicant has to serve 
several years of probation befoie he can be initiated into the mysteries 
E\en among tlie learned men evidently all w'ere not acquainted wath 
the Upani>,adic Inilhs These facts go to support the traditional meaning 
of the term Upanisad that it is a secret doctrine — tliat it is a Rahasya, 
sometimes in the primary sense of ^secret doctrine. These difterences do 
not matter much. When the initiated, talked to one aiiotliei they must 
indicate tlieir meaning only by signs which w'ould be understood only by 
tlie initiated This fact explains why tlie term is used m the sense of a 
secret w'ord or text 

The Date of the Upain'^ads - — 1000 to 500 B C — The Upam^ads 
do not form the composition of a sihgle author They aie many in number 
Most probably even a single Upanisad is due to the co operation of several 
persons. The Upanisads taken as a whole collection would cover a period 
of several centuries Some of the earliest Upanisads take us to the period 
of Vedic tlionght and rituals and some of tlie latest exhibit distinct traces of 
modem thought and would even bring uS to the peiiod of Mohammedan rule 
m India. To ask for a chronology of the composition stretching across so 
many centuries would be neither scientific noi useful Indian coinmentatois 
such as Sankara recognised certain Upanisads as genuine and wiote cora- 
m mtai les on them Scholars generally confine themselves to such Upanisads 
as are recognised by the well-knowm commentators Even here there is 
no consensus of opinion Tradition speaks of ten Upanisads , whereas 
difterent commentators mention different numbers If we confine ourselves 
to the most important and tlie recognised ones we can say this much of 
their period of composilion They are distinctly anterior to tlie rise of 
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Buddhism So we can safely mention Uiat the Upanisads, the important of 
tliem at least, must be placed earlier Uian tlie 5th Centuiy B C Can we say 
anytlimg as to the beginning of these Upanisdas ? The period generally 
accepted by Orientalists is about 1000 B C Hence tlie duration from 
1000 to 500 B.C would probably represent the period wdien tlie Upnisads 
were composed 

The Oiigtn of the bpantsads—An interesting controversy is associated 
witli the origin of tlie Upamsads We need not emphasise tlie fact that 
tlie Brahma Vidya, of tlie Upinisads is quite opposed to Vedic ritualism 
based upon sacrifice. The question therefore arises, “How could this 
theosophic speculation be logically connected wnth the Vcdic fonn of 
ceremonialism ?” Hany important passages in the earlier Upanisads 
supply us v\ itli a clue Thus in die Chandogya we find five learned 
Brahmins requesting one Oudgalya to instruct them concerning the Atman , 
he confess ng inability takes them to Asvapati Kaikeya to whom all die six 
appeal for initiation into the .Atmavidya Xgain in Brliadaranyaka the 
famous scholar Gargya offers to expound the knowdedge of Brahman to 
the king Ajata^alru of Ka^i But his explanation is rejected by the king as 
erroneous whereupon tlie Vedic scholar presents himself as a disciple to tlie 
king to be instructed in the knowdedge of Atman. The king docs accor- 
dingly prefacing his exposition wuth the remarks that it is a reversal 
of the uile for a Brahmin to enter himself as a pupil under a Ksatriya 
in order to have Bralirai knowdedge expounded to him Again in tlie 
Chdndogya, a king figures as the teacher to a priest whom he addresses 
as follows — “Oh Gautama 1 This doctrine has ne\er upto the present 
time been m circulation among the Brahmins Therefore in all tlie 
w’orld lire Gowrninent has remained with the w^arrior caste.'’ From 
these passages scholars like Deussen and Garbe conclude with a very high 
degree of probability that the doctnne of the Atman standing as it did in 
such sharp contrast to all tlie principles of Vedic ritual w’as taken up and 
cultivated primarily not in the Bralimin but in the Ksatr.ya circle and 
w as adopted by the former in later tunes As against this \iewf it is contended 
that Bialima Vidya had its origin in the earlier Vedic literature itself and 
that the Bialimins themsehes had as much to do with it as the Ksatriyas 
In order to understand the full significance of this controversy w^e have to 
remember cei tain important and relei^ant facts 

E\en earlier tlian the Upanisadic period, in tlie period of Brahinanas 
we ha\e traces of rt\alry betw’een Bralnnins and Ksatriyas We need not 
go back to the legendarj' period of Visvaraitra vs Vasistha, when tlie former 
asserted his equality of status watli the latter What is contained m tlie 
Bidhmana literatuie is much more historical than such legendary anecdotes 
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We have a reference to an Aryan tribe m tlie countiies of Kribl, Kosala, 
Videha and I\Iagadha The term Kibi is used in plural to denote the people 
tliereof The Kasis and tlie Vidchas were closely i elated because of their 
proximity. Sometimes tlie Videhas weie clubbed witli the Kosalas These 
were always considered by the Kurupancalas as a hostile group It is a 
fair conclusion tliat between tliese two groups of people there did exist 
some political conflict, probably liased upon some difference of culture The 
Satapatlia Brahmaiiiis in which occuis the story of the advance of Aiyan 
civilisation ov'er Kosala and Yideha, preserves a clear tradition of its time 
and furnishes a piece of evidence tliat m the Kurupancala country lay a 
gieat centie of Brahmana cult Fiona these it appears to hav’e been brought 
to tlie countries of Kasi and Kosala pi obably (ly the settlers of a later date 
It IS probable that the Eastern Countries vveie less Aiyan than llie West 
as they were less completely brought under Bralimm supremacy as the 
riv^l systems of Jainism and Buddhism indicate Among tlie Kosalas, Videhas 
and Magadhas the Ksatry^as were ranked above tlie Bialirains The social 
supremacy of the Ksatriyas in these countiies is furtlier corrob a ated by 
tlie fact that the later Ycdic texts display tovv^ards tlie people of 
Magadlia a inaiked antipathy which may be leasonably explained by tliat 
people’s lack of ortliodoxy which may perhaps be traced as far back as 
, Vdjasaneya Samhitd. In this Samhita (tlie earlier of tlie j^g Samhitas) we have 
a contemptuous leference to tlie current language used by the IMagadhas 
which perhaps indicate the use of 'piakit' in those paits Even in tlie 
Brahmana period there is reierence to a prevalent unbelief which is deplored. 
“Then the unbelief took hold of men, those w’ho sacrificed became more 
sinful and those who sacrificed naught became more rigliteous ” “No 
sacrifice then came to the gods from the world ” The gods thereupon 
said to Brhaspati Aiigirasa — '‘Verily unbelief has come upon men Ordainst 
thou the sacrifice to be done ” This Bihaspati Augirasa seems to have 
accepted and thus revived tlie sacrificial culture - The Ksatriyas referred 
to in the Upauisads as the custodians of Upanisadic Rahasya are all of tlie 
Kosala Videha country Ajltabatru'is the king of Kasi, Janaka the king of 
Videha Ihe other impoitant names mentioned therein also appear to be 
Ksatnya names In Satapatlia Brahmana there is a reference to the fact that 
king Janaka became a'^coiivert to Braliminisra — a fact which indicates the 
traditional Brahminical loie reasseitiiig itself 

The founder of Buddhism w'as himself a Ksatnya of the Magadha 
country He was a contemporary of Mahavira This latter is claimed by the 
Jamas as the last of lehgious teacheis Orientalists generally accept this claim 
and suggest that his predecessor one Parsvanatha was the real founder of 
Jainism Leaving open the question of the origin of jainism we may note 
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the interesting fact about Mahivlra’s piedecessor According to Jama tradition 
Pdrbvandtha belongs to the ruling family of Kisi His fatlier was tlie ruler 
and his name was Viaiasena The relevant fact for us heie is that one of 


the Ksatiiya founders of Jiimsm belonged to Klbi If we remember tliat 
the central doctrine of Jainism '‘AhiriisT' originated as a protest against Vedic 
sacrifice, then we may not be far wrong if we maintain that the ‘TCsatriya 
heretics” referred to in tlie Brdhraana literature were probably the earlier 
founders of Jainism The Brdhmana literature as we already saw had a 
sinister reference to the people of Kdbi and Videha The country of Videha 
also had a religious importance for the Jamas Jama tradition speaks of 
Videlia as a Xityapunya Bhoomi, a place where Dharma is always floniishing. 
The Jama teachers who succeeded Mahdvira, whenever they had any doubt 
on scriptural matters, went to Videhaksetra to clear tliese doubts The 


very place which is pointed as tlie abode of heterodoxy is held m high 
esteem according to Jama and Buddha traditions. The unbelief referred 
to in ^atapitha Biahmatia, the unbelief w'hich manifests in opposition to the 
Brahmauas, must therefore refer to some sort of IC'^atiiya movement that 
must have been prevalent m the countries of Videha and Magadlia even 
prior to tlie rise of Buddhism ^AIl these facts constitute strong circumsiantial 
cMdcnce supporting tlie tlieory that Atma Vidya— the central doctiine of 
Upanibadic culture first aiose from the Ksatriya as a sort of protest 
against the Vedic sacrificial ritualism, jealously defended by the Brahmins 
Upanisadic thought is mainly inHuenced by tlie Ahinisl cult associated 
wath Lord Rsabha, a cult prevalent m India even prior to the Aryan 
im^asion Since the Upanisadic tlimkers have accepted this Ahim^ doctrme- 


as superior to Vedic ritual sm there was a spirit of compromise at tliat period 
Except for rival claims for social domination tliere was most probably no 
great difierence between the Brahmins and tlie Ksatnyas of those ages. 
Both were Aryans and botli defended their culture and civilisation from non- 
Aryan inroads This is substantiated by the fact that many learned 
Bralimms welcomed the new^ movenent of Atma vidya and were willing 
disciples under Ksatriya teachers to learn the new trutli Jf tliey had any 
antipathy to the new form of faith they would hav^e exhibited it They 
would not hive manifested so much eagerness to assimilate it In fact about 
the^time of Bihadiranyika we find the tables are completely turned. 
Aajnavalkyv a great te.cher m Bihadaranyaka figures as the'towenng 
personally He, a Biahmin, becomes the instructor now and Janaka the 
king places himself as his disciple This represents a later stage m the 
develop uent of Upanisadic thought Yajaavalkya being a master-intellect 

successfully incorporated the new doctiine into the old Kratriya protestant- 
ismmthcrefoimof Atma vidya was completely assimilated that it ceased 
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to CMst an independent n'JO\ement, a phenomenon which is often repeated 
in the later history' of Indian thought, for example Sankara co.rpletely 
assimilated Buddhism which led to its extinction This conjecture is fnither 
^uppoi ted the nature and development of the Upanisadic thought itself. 
On account of recoin ertion of ]anaha to tlie old oithodox ritualism which 
e\ idently implies an effected compromise between tw’O rival schools^ radical 
reformers of tlie extreme left had to secede entirely from the orthodox centre 
They persisted in their protestantism and emphasised their opposition to 
sacrificial iitualismas a result of wdiich we have birth of Buddhism. Reading 
facts in this light would agree well with the theory suggested by some 
oriental scholars on the evidence of the Upanisadic passages themselves 
that the Upanisadic doctime of Atma Yidya first started m the Upanisads 
as a protest ag''inst the sacrificial rites of tlie Vedas and there afterwards 
assimilated and recognised by the priestly class as well 

The Fundamental Doctrine of Upani~ads — We have already noticed 
tire Vedic concept of <\tman or Brahman We have to touch upo i t\\ o 
other doctrines, — Transmigration or nietempsjcliosis and Karma Tlie latter 
IS in a way the corollary of the former The doctrine of metempsychosis is 
peculiar to the age of the Upanisads There is no tiace of it m the Vedic 
period So much so scholars are of opinion that the Ar3fans must have 
borrowed this from the non-Aryans We know the Egyptians believed in 
the doctrine It is certainly a difficult question to settle whether the 
Upanisadic thinkers borrowed this doctrine Iron non-Aryans or the 
Egyptians Probably the truth is that they borrowed from non-Aryans w'ho 
were living in the land at the time of Arj’^an invasion They were evidently 
having a higher form of culture and thus they were champions of a more 
sa'isfactory doctrine of Self The value of any theory depends upon its 
offering satisfaction to intellectual curiosity Any theory of cieation, any 
philosophy tliat retain the importance of human personality and maintains it 
' to be an eternal principle will be forced not only to look foiw'ard to an 
infinite future but also to trace back to an infinite pa^t The human 
personality that is associated witli tlie short span of the present, must some- 
how be related to a hoary past as well as a glorious future, making the 
present but a step in this spiritual evolution It is this process of spiritna] 
development tliat is tlie inner meaning of the doctrine of transmigration It 
IS because of the Truth of this principle of spiiitual progress that the Indian 
mind persists m tenaciously clinging to that doctrine If tins is remembered 
then w'e can very well understand tliat tlie attitude of Gough and others 
IS more guided by inborn prejudice than by an endeav^our to intellectual 
appreciation Upanisadic thought is not the babbling of a primitive race 
but it marks an impoitant stage in tlie philosophic developme'^t of Indian 
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culture Associated with this doctrine of metempsychosis 1*^ the doctnne of 
Karma Sanxsara, the cycle of birtlis and dcatlis is suppose 1 to be llic result 
of Karma — as a man soweth so doth he reap. Samsaia tor the Upant^adic 
thinker meant a meaningless chain of births and dcatlis heralding a 
gloomy prospect The summum bonum of life for tlic IJpani‘'adic thinker 
therefore consisted m liberation from this chain The \cry tenn Mc^ksa 
implies “Dehveiance”, ‘‘Lif^eration." Pessimistic a\cision may be present 
w’lth an inborn optimism of the future, the mlicrent evil of Sanisara and 
the implied possibility of Moksa Ihcse constitute the rorrclalnc doctrine 
to that of Brahman which togcUier form the message of Upani'adic thought. 
All the latter Indian systems m sp tc of their mutual diflercnces arc perma- 
nently based upon these ideas This fact stands as an eMclcncc of the 
unity of their oiigin, i c all the Indian systems aic born of the Upanisadic 
speculations 

T/ic Upaimads and the Western tlunlcis — ^Tlie first knowledge of 
the Upanisads gained by European scholais is an intcicsting histoiicnl fact 
A Mogul prince, one of Sliah Jelian’s sons, ciidenlly influenced by Akbar’s 
dream of universal religion attempted to bring about a union bctw'een 
Hinduism and Islam With this purpose he translated the Upanisads into 
Persian for the benefit of his coreligionists A copy of tins Persian translation 
was presented to a French scholar who w’as interested m the study of 
Zoroastrianism This French scholar translated the Upani'=ads from Persian 
to Latin This Latin vci Sion fell into the hands of Schopenliaiicr, who by - 
personal temperament and philosophic tradition was eminently fit to appre- 
ciate die philosophy of the Upani^^ads. It w^as he wdio first popularised 
its study among German students He himself used them as a Bible 
"It has been the solace of my life and I hope it w ill be tlie same lU my 
deatli ” The Upanisads peculiarly appealed to tlie German students, because 
tliey themselves at tlie time of Schopenhauer w'ere in possession of a philoso- 
phy quite analogous to this 

Deussen on the Upaimads — Speaking of the concepts of the Upant- 
sads m their relation to philosophy, Deussen wiites . "The whole of religion 
and philosophy has Its root m the thought that the universe is only appearance 
and not reality This fact that philosophy has from the earliest tunes sought 
to determine a first principle of the universe proves tliat it started from a 
more or less clear consciousness that tlie entire empirical reality is not the 
true essence of tilings, that in Kant s words is only appearance and not 
the thmg-m-itself There have been ^tliree occasions on winch philosophy 
has advanced in a clearer comprehension of its recurring task and of the 
solution demanded First in India in the Upanisads, again m Greece in 
the philosophy of Parmenides and Plato and finally at a more recent tune m 
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the philosophy of Kant and Schopenhauer” Deussen adds “All great religious 
teachers therefore, whether in earlier or later times, nay even all those at 
the present day whose religion rests upon faith are alike unconsciously 
followers of Kant flie new testament and the Upanisads, the two noblest 
products of the religious consciousness of mankind are found, when we 
sound tlieir deeper meaning, to be nowheie m irreconcilabe contradiction, 
but in a manner the most attractive serve to elucidate and complete one 
another ” The purport of tliese words of Deussen is that Kant’s philosophical 
agnosticism is the last word m philosophy and that a religion not associated 
wnth Kantian metaphysics is far from being a genuine religion It places 
the philosophy of the Upanisads on a par with tliat of Kant and Plato If 
he Wyants to express his admiration of tlie philosophy of tlie Upanisads by 
comparing it to his own national philosopliy we have nothing to quarrel 
about He is at liberty to choose his owm method of critical appreciation. 
He may quite w'ell regard the philosophy of Kant and Plato as the only 
genuine philosophy But wlien he says that the philosophy of the Upani- 
sads is the same as tliat of Plato w'e have to protest This is an unwarranted 
philosophical attitude w'lth certain European scholar* w'ho started tlie study 
of Indian thought with the unwarranted assumption that the Advaita Vedanta 
was the one fruit to produce wdiich the whole of Indian life and culture 
conspired This bias w'as further strengthened by the tendencies of European 
tliought moulded by such German thinkers like Kant and Hegek It requires 
no serious argument to show how unfounded the assumption is even if w'e 
admit for the sake of argument such an interpretation of the Upanisadic 
philosophy We cannot consistently explain the. claims put forwaid byotlier 
systems of Indian philosophy tliat they are also resting on the Upanisadic 
authority. The real fact is that all the Indian systems whether orthodox 
or heterodox are based upon the fundamental concepts of Upanisadic 
thought and that all have the right to claim the authority of their source 
This simple fact of History cannot be denied m the face of so much prepon- 
derating evidence To maintain that the Upanisadic thought is the Indian 
counterpart of Plato or Kant is quite an uuwarranted dogma sustained more 
by personal predilection than by objective evidence Further Prof Deussen 
justified in maintaining that Plato-Kantian (idealism is the best system of 
philosophy. In spite of the beauty of conception and grandeur of diction 
Plato’s idealism is but a temporal y aberration of Hellenic thought W'hich 
was brought to its equilibrium by his friend and disciple Aristotle Similar 
IS the case of Kant’s transcendental agnosticism It is but an episode m the 
career of modern thought quite unconnected wnth the course of modern 
culture As against Deussen's obifcr dictum we take the liberty to state 
that the idealism of Plato or Kant is distinctly of a modern thought and 
5 
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raaiks but the rehige ot the defeated mtellect sustained more by pefsOnat 
mysticisni than by logical necessity Champions of such a philosophy of 
the type of Deussen always make the mistake of believing that any pther 
form of philosophy will be incompatible with the highest aspirations of 
religious and moral culture* In short, they think that the only alternative 
to such an effective idealism is an impossible materialism It is because of 
this assumptiou that they try to escape into some foim of idealism. The 
birth of idealism is very often due to such intellectual contusion In order 
to safeguard the eternal values of life from the alleged menace of materialism 
some thinkers propound the doctrine of idealistic metaphy'^ics which ultimately 
results in nullifying the very eternal values It ends in repudiating the distin- 
ction between truth and error, good and evil and beauty and ugliness. Let 
us go back to Deussen. He makes the astounding proposition that the true 
religious philosophy most have as its background something of the Kantian 
transcendentaUs u. He says in so many words that the value of a religion 
consist':) in its allegiance to a philosophy to which the concrete world is an 
illusion or maya and life is but a mockery. There may be some kind of 
religious satisfaction resting on such a metaphysics But we doubt very 
much if the Upamsadic religion is of mucli aalue only because of this 
attitude Again he seems to think that modern Christianity has its value 
because of its metaphysical idealism which he assumes to be its foundation. 
We are quite sceptical about this Neitlier the founder of Christianity nor 
his followeis e\er believed that the concrete world of reahty is but an 
illusion or an appearance. We ratlier think that the success and popularity 
of Christian religion are entirely due tO its grasp of concrete life and 
its emphasis upon the value of human personality Take away these, it 
would cease -to have any value and with that peihaps it would cease to be 
a religion We can only look with dismay when Deussen connects modern 
Christianity with Kantian idealism His congratulations on Upamsadic 
tliought because of its similarity to Kantian Idealism w^e are rather prone 
to decline because his attitude is corroborated neither by histoiical develop- 
ment nor by philosophical evidence of later thought in India, 

The Chaiidogya U-^anisad — The Upanisad belongs to the Sama 
Veda as evidenced by ‘‘Chandas " It is one of tlie oldest Upanisads and . 
is divided into e’ght parts of varying lengtlis The first two arCt, related to 
rituals which go to show that tins Upanisad w^as once a Brahinana treatise 
dealing with ritualistic procedure The really Upamsadic or philosophic 
portion is very interesting mainly in the form of dialogues reminding one of 
Platonic dialogues This Upanisad may be taken as a t5’^pical of the 
Upanisads 111 general. Some of the impoi tant characteristics of the Upatn- 
sadic tliought are found here. The fundamental concept of the Upani?ad 
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has been, mentioned as Brahman This concept is introduced in the very 
beginning of this Upanisad. Even in the ritualistic chapter it is not for- 
gotten Some of the syllables of the mantras uttered are identified with 
Brahman or Atman This attitude of philosophical interpretation of even 
dry ritualistic formulae is a distinct mark of Upanisadic period The 
spiritualistic' interpretation has replaced tlie materialistic interpretation of 
the Kg Vedic Period, for example “Self transcends all magnitude He is 
myself within the Heart, smaller than the canary seed or the kernai of a 
canary seed He also is myself within tlie heart, greater than the earth, 
greater tlian the sky, greater than heaven, greater than all tliese worlds ” 
There is no physical measure which is able to comprehend the non-physical 
The Self is completely incommensurable with anything physical The 
Upanisadic tiutli relating to the Braliman or Atman was considered to be a 
secret by the teachers and was communicated to othei s witli great caution 
This aspect is well brought out by the legend of Satyakaina who goes to a 
teacher witli the idea of becoming his disciple "I will lead the life of a 
student of the sacred knowledge, I will lead tlie life of a student of sacred 
Self ” Thus he addressed himself to Gautama “Of what family art thou 
my dear asked Gautama. In reply to this Satyakaina said, “I do not know 
Sir, of what family I am I asked my mother. She answered in this 
manner ‘When I went about a great deal serving as a maid I got you 
So 1 do not know tins of what family you are However I am Jabala by 
name and you ai e Satyakaina by name P So I am Satyakaina, son of Jabala, 
Sir The teacher was attracted by the frankness of the boy and admitted 
him as a disciple “I will receive you as a disciple for you have not 
deviated from the truth,” His discipleship consisted of tending the master’s 
cows for a number of yeais and such patient service was finally rewarded 
and he. obtained tlie knowledge of Brahman 

In tlie V chapter an allegoucal representation of Life is gnen The 
several senses quarrel among themselves saying ‘ 1 am bettei — I am better ’’ 
They all went to tlie' gi eat father — The All Creator and asked Him “Sir 
who IS the best of us ?” He replied, he by whose departure the body 
seems worse than the worst, he is tlie best of you Then fiist, speech 
departed from the body Returriing after some time he found the person 
ktill alive tliough mute Convinced of its own impotence according to the 
criterion proposed by the All Creator, speech returned the wiser The 
eye went off ' Having lemamed a year away it came round again and said, 
“How have you been able to live Without me ?” “Like the blind people 
not seeing but breathing with the Breath, speaking with the tongue etc 
Thus have 1 been able to live ” The eye entered in. Next was the turn 
of the ear.’ The -person though 4eaf nevertheless hved ^Then the mind 
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tried its worth Nevertheless the person lived mind less. Lastly it was 
tJie turn of the vital breath Now the breatli, when on the point of 
departing, torn up the other senses as a horse going to stait might tear up 
the pegs to which he is tethered. Then they all came to it and said '‘Sir, 
Remain, thou art the best among us Be thou our Lord. Do not depart 
from us " This allegory distinctly implies that the spiritual principle on 
account of whose presence the senses function is the Atman or Self It is 
tlie life-pnnciple itself dial is the foundation of existence This vital breath 
IS certainly more than the material conception of the j^g Vedic period. It 
is identical with tliat which makes all sense-activities possible. In the same 
V chapter again we have an important dialogue indicating the nature of 
the problems especially discussed in tlie Upanisad A young man by name 
Svetaketu Aruneya goes to an assembly of scholars from Paficalas The 
boy IS subjected to severe cross-examination, when he told the assembly 
that he had been fully instructed He was asked, ‘Young man, has your 
fatlier instructed you ?’ ‘Yes Sir’, “Do you know where men go to from 
here ?" 'No Sir ’ “Do you kn>w the parting of the ways, one leading to 
the God and the other to the Fathers ?’' ‘No Sir ' ‘'Do you know how the 
yonder \vorld is built up ?” ‘No Sir ’ Then the teacher scolds him 
“Why do you say you were instructed 

This dialogue is instructive and points out the nature of the topics 
dealt with and studied in tliose days The study of the traditional type was 
confined to tlie Vedas and the Vedic rituals. Besides tins traditional course 
tliere was tlie characteristic interest of tlie age centering round tlie philoso- 
phical studies as to tlie nature of the Self It was the latter wdiich was 
prized and coveted by the scholars of the age Of course the dialogue 
ends with the boy returning to his fatlier to ascertain tlie answer to the 
above questions The father also had to confess his ignorance The lad 
and his father returned to tlie king for the information. Then Gautama 
went to janaka’s court w'hen the king offered him proper respect. In the 
morning the king went up to the assembly and announced “Ask of me 
such a boon as men desire.’^ Gautama replied, “Such things as men possess 
may remain with you, Sir Tell me the speech which you addressed to the 
boy.” The king was perplexed and said “Wait a wdiile Then the king 
said “As to what you have said to me”. Oh Gautama, tins knowledge did 
ne\er yet come to any Brahmin before you and m all the wmrld tlie truth 
belonged to Ksatriyas only.’ Two points may be noticed from tins interes- 
ting dialogue fl) The new' thought, the knowledge of the Atman was consi- 
dered to be richer than tlie ricliest possession m all the world. (2) It origi- 
nated among the Ksatriyas and was presented as a secret doctrine for some 
tune riie very same fact is emphasised m another section of the same 
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chapter. Five great theologians held a great discussion as to what is Self 
and what is Brahman. After a few days’ deliberation they go to a great 
scholar Uddalaka who is reputed to be m possession of the knowledge of 
the Self But the great scholar promises to enlighten them on the matter 
and asks them to accompany liim He takes them to a king Ai5\^pafi 
Kaikeya This king also offers them rich presents which they decline 
begging him to impart the much prized knowledge of Brahman. In the VI 
chapter se\eral illustrations arc given to explain tlie nature of Brahman 

The scene is as follow s 

The boy is given a small seed and asked to break it open Then tlie 
fatlier asks the boy, "What do you see there ?” ‘'Notliing inside it, Sir,” 
replied the boy. Then the father said, "the central essence you do not see 
there. Of that central essence this great tree exists But it is in the essence 
of it In it all that exists has its self. This is tlie trutli It is the Self and 
That thou art 1” Similarly the all pervading nature of this principle is 
taught to the boy in the following w'ay The boy is asked to dissolve a 
little salt in a cup of w'ater He is then asked to take a sip of it from 
different parts He finds it everyw^here saltish Then the boy is instructed 
"Though tlie thing is not perceived by the senses, 'still the salt is there 
That which is the finest essence of tlie world is the soul of reality That 
tliou art 1” The boy who wants furtlier instruction is taught by the father 
that hfe here is one of bondage and escape from it is the form of realisation 
of Self. But as one might tread his w'ay home even if he be stranded m a 
foreign country, so can we individuals tread our way back to the Universal 
Being Towards the close of the Upanisad tlie scene is pheed in Devaloka 
The thirst for knowledge possesses even the gods. Narada goes to Sanat- 
kumara wnth this appeal . ^'Sir, teach me the doctnne*' Narada is asked 
to give a list of all tlie sciences he learned After enumerating the names 
of different sciences, such as tlie four Vedas, mathematics, astrology and 
so pn, he addresses Sanatkuraara thus "but Sir, with all .this I could not 
know the Self I have heard that he knows the Self who overcomes sorrow 
1 am in grief Do help me to overcome the grief.” Then Bralima-knowdedge 
IS imparted to Narada by Sanatkumara and he realizes his Self Narada is 
then progressively instructed by Sanatkumara as to the nature of Self 
Finally, tlie (Chapter concludes with the following words "The soul is indeed 
below, the soul is above, the soul will be in this whole world Verily he 
v/ho sees this, who thinks this, wdio understands this, who has pleasure m 
the soul, who has delight in tlie soul, he is autonomous "'He has Svarajya 
He has unlimited freedom in all the worlds But they who know other- 
wise than this are without Svarajya. They have perishable worlds In all 
, tlie worlds they have no freedom 
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The Tuic xoay to Biahiita World— The way to realise the true sell 
and to enjoy the spiritual bliss is not by following the traditional rituals but 
by purity of conduct “Now wliat people call sacrifice, Yajria is really 
the chaste life of a student of sacred knowledge. For only through the 
chaste life of a student of sacred knowledge does he who is a knower find 
that w'orld. Now w'hat people call w’hat has been sacrificed is really 
the chaste life of a student. Now wliat people call the propriety of a 
sacrifice is also the chaste life of a student Now’ what people call silent 
asceticism is really the chaste life of a student Now’ what people call 
hermit life is really the chaste life of a student 

Next we have the instruction of Indra by the Lord of Creation Indra 
IS actuated by the desire for Brahman-knowledge He goes to tlie Lord of 
Creation to beg of him the same knowledge. The Self w’hich is free front 
evil, ageless, deathless, sorrow less, hungerless, thirstless, whose desire is 
Real, w’hose conception is the Real It is such a Self that Indra w'ants to 
realize The Indra here is quite different from our old friend of the Rg 
Veda Indra here seeks to obtain a knowledge of the Brahman which is 

the ultimate principle both of the indmdual and the world. He is told 
that even the gods m Brahmaloka reverence their seKes shaking off e\il, 
shaking off tlie body as the moon shakes itself from the mouth of Rahu, a 
perfected soul passeth off into tlie uncreated w'orld of Brahman and into 
it, it may pass Such is tlie consolation of the perfected soul w’liicli has 
become perfect by knowing its owm Self. Thus we have a complete change 
of intellectual attitude Life in the world according to ceremonies and 
customs IS looked dowm as a source of misery It is merely to sell one’s 
birth-riglit of freedom, to be ruled over by anything other than our own 
Self. The true relief from grief is to secure the freedom from the danger 
of the non-self Tins is the fundamental truth of the new thought. This 
seems to have actuated both men and gods. The reference to the Devas, 
the mythological personalities which we have in the Upamsadic writings is 
really interesting We find in Vedic period, for example, Indm who 
wanted casks of wane to infuriate the strength of him in tlie battlefield is 
now^ met with as a docile disciple of the saraife in his hand begging to be 
instructed in this new’ knowdedge of the Self. Here heroes are not measured 
by physical prowess Self-control and purity of thought constitute the real 
wortli of life both for men and gods This aspect w’lU become more and 
more prominent as w’e go to study the other Upanisads 

Katha Upaiusad , — This belongs to Yajurveda It is mainly ,assoaated 
"W’lth a particular kind of sacrifice called Naciketas But the Upanisad 
IS interesting for us not because of this sacrifice but because of the important 
problem discussed therein —the great problem :of-the Hereafter What is 
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the nature of the soul 1 Does it survive death ? -df itcdoes whither does it 
go ? These are the questions which are discussed in this Upanisad These 
questions have occupied the serious attention of thinkers all over the 
world In fad these problems form the pivot of religions and philosophy 
Socrates, Plato, Buddha and Christ have all had their attention to these 
facts and the very same problems are here discussed by the Upanisadic 
thinkers who were evidently the fore-runners of the above mentioned great 
world teachers The Upanisad opens with a simple household scene. A 
Brahmana wants to obtain certain benefits by offering sacrifices He 
promised to offer all his valuable possessions for sacrifice to seek his end 
He was offering his cows and sheep and other things of great value He 
had an intelligent boy who was watching the whole thing His name was 
Naciketas. The sacrifice mentioned in this Upanisad is named after him. 
It means the sacrifice of Naaketas This boy perhaps in a scoffing mood 
reminded his father that he did not offer his most valuable thing referring 
of course to himself The boy importunately asked his father, ‘‘Whom are 
you going to offer me to When this question was repeatedly put, the 
father got angry because of this disturbance during the sacrifice and he 
answered in a rage, “To Yama, tliou shalt go, thou art offered to Death ’’ 
Before his fatlier could revoke his command the boy started on his journey 
to Yama’s land Having reached tliat place he could not meet the Loid 
Vf Death, for he was not at home The boy had to wait tliree nights 
without being attended to Yama returned on the fourth day, and he 
regretted very much for the neglect shown to the Brahmana boy waiting as a 
guest at his door Asa compensation Yama offered tliree boons to the boy 
and he was asked to choose any three As his first boon the boy cleverly 
asked that he might rejoin his father and that his father should forgive and 
forget and welcome him to his household This was granted by Yama 
As' his second boon the boy chose to be instructed in tlie well-known 
sacrifice Naciketas leading to heavenly bliss. Yama initiated tlie boy into 
the mysteries of tlie desired ritual and honoured the boy by naming tlie 
sacrifice after him. The boy had his tliird boon still left Wlien Yama 
asked him to choose the third, the boy said, “When a man is dead where 
IS this doubt about him — some say that he is and other that he is not Let 
me know' the truth and let this be the third boon When the boy asked 
Yama to lay open the door of Hereafter there w'as a good deal of hesitation 
and reluctance on the part of the teacher Whenever the great religious 
teachers of the world are asked about the Hereafter they offer only an 
evasive reply, Yama too wanted to avoid this question and tried to turn 
away the boy s curiosity from awfful and sublime He says, “The gods 
tliemselves ha\e been perplexed about this It is no easy thirlg to discover” 
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Hence he asked the boy to choose an alternative boon. The evasive 

answer only whetted the curiosity of the boy. Yama hiinself admitted that 
the problem was very important and subtle and that it perplexed even 
the minds of the gods Certainly such a thing is worth knowing 
and if knowledge is to be had at all it must be from the Lord of 
the Great Hereafter. The boy would not loose tins golden opportunity 
Hence he insisted on getting an answer But Yama tempted his disciple’s 
youthful imagination Like the great te nptation of another Personality this 
youth Naciketas had the sovereignty of tlie world, human and divine, 

placed at his feet The whole aggregate wealtli was at his disposal He 
was pro nised heavenly damsels He had tlie chance of being feasted wnth 
their divine music. But none of these things appealed to him He would 
not budge Like Gautama Buddha this boy spurned the pleasure of the 
world as worthless. He must have that one priceless boon the knowledge 
of the hereafter from the only person who had an authority to speak on the 
matter Man is not to be satisfied with wealth. Wealth we shall obtain 

ourselves Tell us about that life that gods themselves do not know 

Thus the boy would not have any otlier boon but w'ould rent tlie veil w'hicli 
hid Yama Thus the strength of will exhibited by tlie boy ultimately 
succeeded in eliciting the sympathy of Yama who was willing to offer the 
truth Thus there is the revelation of the Upinisadic teaching as to the 
nature of the soul and its survival after death The teaching begins witli 
tlie good and the pleasurable Both these engage a man though the ends 
are diverse Of these it is well with him that takes the good He that 
chooses the pleasurable is tied to the wheel of life dwelling in tlie midst of 
illusions infatuated by the pleasures of the world These fools are subject 
to repeated births and deaths and go round and round like the blind led by 
the blind He is even under the subjugation of Yama But the path of 
good leads to tlie Self Wonderful is he tliat teaches and wise is he tliat 
attains it This goal is attained only by renouncing the other path leading 
to the misery of Samsira Thus we notice in this teaching of Yama the 
emphasis on Self-realization as the goal of life This goal is to be obtained 
only by self-1 enunciation, freedom from the allurement of the environment. 
Tlie cult of sacrifice is subordinated to this path of spiritual discipline Here 
we notice tlie movements of great religious thought Continuing tins 
teaching, Yama describes the nature of the Atman The Self is not born 
and it dies not It is omniscient It is not created and it creates nothing 
It has no beginning nor end. It perishes not even when death overtakes 
the body. If the slaye- thinks that he slays and the slam thinks that he is 
slam neither of tliem knoweth the Self for die Self neither slayeth nor is 
slam It is bodiless and yet is m all bodies unchanging and yet m all changing 
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things. The sage that knows the infinite, tlie all-pervadmg self no longer 
has any grief The nature of tlie soul is therefore distinct from that of the 
body Apprehension of tins truth is tlie gate to wisdom But this great 
self lies m tlie midst of different senses which lead him astray towards the 
wortliless treasures of tlie world. This self is not to be obtained by mere 
learning or even by much sacred lore, it is obtainable only by tlie grace 
of the great self. It is by a process of minute spiritual development that 
spiritual freedom is to be acquired. The allegory of tlie chariot is introduced 
here Yama continues his teaching and compares the soul to the chariot 
and the senses to tlie restive horses. Only by controlling tlie senses that 
tlie self gains freedom. We are reminded here of tlie same allegory in 
Plato. He compares the soul to a chariot dragged by horses. In the case 
of the gods the winged horses are good and controllable, and they never 
lead reason astray but in the case of man one of tliese horses is restive and 
IS dragging the other one Hence the ethical conflict in man’s nature is due 
to the conflict between reason and tlie senses The same analogy is obtained 
in Yaraa's teachings Tlie release from the chain of births and deatlis is to 
be had only through spiritual purity. Here again we notice tlie subordination 
of the sacrificial cult to moral discipline. Then Yama comes to the point 
which started the discussion <‘Oh Gautama, I will proclaim again this 
mystery ; The everlasting self and his hereafter. Some souls pass to other 
birtlis Some to enter into other bodies according to tlieir worth and 
knowledge” Hence we have the emphatic sanction of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis Souls after death pass into another birth determined by 
their own ICarma and jfiana This is the basic principle on which tlie 
future Indian systems arose. The self that is still after pleasures is tied to 
the wheel of birtlis and deaths ; some going up and some going down; 
some endowed with happiness and others witli misery, but all sharing the 
universal raerry-go*round of Sarusaia. But only tliat self which realizes 
its true spiritual nature, only tliat which saves itself from the allurements of 
the world and imposes on itself the rigorous spiritual disciphne can know 
the truth, can escape from the illusion and attain tliat never-failing bliss 
of true freedom. 

Mundaka Upaiiisads — This Upanisad belongs to Atharvana Veda. 

It IS divided into a number of Kbandas Its mam purpose is to teach the 
knowledge of Brahman Hence it may be taken as tlie farthest limit of 
the anti-Ritualistic culture of the age. This Upanisad starts with the 
distinction between the two kinds of knowledge Lower knowledge - 
consists of the study of the Vedas and the secular sciences 5uch as grammar, 
astronomy, astrology etc The higher is the knowledge of the indestructible 
Brahman. It is this indestructible Brahman tliat is the source of all tilings. 

6 
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Its nature is described thus “That which is invisible, unsei7,able, without 
family or caste, that which has no eyes, mor ears, no hands, nor feet, the 
Eternal, the omnipresent, Infinitesimal and imperishable That it is which 
the wise regard as Ihe source of knowledge As the spider sends forth and 
draws in its thread, as plants grown on earth, as the hairs of the head shoot 
forth from every person, thus does everything arise from the imperishable." 
These two verses clearly illustrate the spiritual nature of Brahman and he 
IS the root principle of all existence Knowledge of this is claimed to be 
knowledge par-excellence What is the value of the lower knowledge of 
the traditional religion of the sacrificial Mantras and the skill in arranging 
sacrifices, but frail in truth are those boats ( the sacrifices ) Fools are 
they that praise this as the highest for they are subjected again and again 
to old age and death Fools who hold this Vedic scholarship or rituals wise 
in their own conceit and puffed up with \xiin knowledge? go round and 
round staggering to and fro like blind men led by tlie blind. If at all it is of 
any use to a person who offers sacrifice, it will lead him to Svarga which 
is merely a kind of lower happiness since that state of existence is also 
included in the Sarhsaric cycle. How is tlie higher knowledge to be 
obtained ? “By truthfulness, by penance, right knowledge and abstinence 
must that Self be gained ” The Self whom spotless anchorites gam is pure, 
and like a light within the body Further the Upanisad emphasises that 
that Atman cannot be gained by the Veda nor by understanding nor by 
much learning nor is that Self to be gained by one who is destitute of 
strength or without earnestness or without right meditation Having w'ell- 
ascertained the object of tlie knowledge of the Vedanta, having purified their 
nature by Yoga or renunciation, all anchorites enjoying the highest immor- 
tality become free at the time of the great end in the worlds of Brahma 
This imperishable Brahman is the soul and the goal of all beings He is 
the supreme person who is the source of human personality as well as 
the cosmic universe He is in short the source of tlie world and the 
individual Because of him the senses are active, all doubts are cut off and 
one s Karmas cease when He is seen The highest golden sheaf is Brahman 
wuthout stain, without parts The sun shines not there nor the moon and 
the stars There lightnings shine not, much less this fire, when He shines 
then everything shines after him This whole world is illumined with His 
light That immortal Braliman is before, is behind, is nght and left, is 
below and above. Braliman indeed is this whole world, it is indeed the 
excellent Not by sight is it graphed, not even by speech nor by another 
sense-organ, austerity or work By tlie light of the knowledge of one’s 
nature becomes purified m that way, by medicating one does not behold 
. Him who IS w'ltliout parts The cause of rebirtli and Sadisara is said to be 
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desire, those who attain to the Brahma-jnana are free Ironi these desires 
and pass beyond tlie seed of rebirth But he who is still in the meshes of 
desires is born again here The reward of attaining tins Brahraa-jfiana is to 
assume tlie nature of Brahman himself. He who knows tliat supreme 
Braliman becomes the very Brahma He crosses all sorrow. He crosses 
all sin — liberated, he becomes immortal This is the ti nth. So ends this 

short Upanisad. 

BrJiadfuanyha Upaiusad — Tins perliaps represents a later stage of 
tlie Upanisadic culture. In tins we have an attempted reconciliation 
between the traditional ritual cult and tlie new tlieosophic wisdom of 
Bralima-vidya, We referred to tlie implied rivali y on a former occasion 
between tlie Kurup lacalas on one hand and Kosalas and tlie Videhas on 
tlie other The latter countries were associated with heretical anti-sacrificial 
civilisation In an interesting chapter in the .S'atapatha Brahmana tliere is 
mentioned an attempt by tlie Kurupancdlas to reconvert the Kosalas and 
tlie Videhas to Vedic traditions Such a successful reconversion most 
probably marks tlie period of the Brliadaranyakas One of die champions 
of the old traditional culture studies the new tliought successfully and finally 
assuxulates it so completely that die tlieosophic Brahma-jfidna once originated 
by the riral school dominated by die Ksatnyas ceases to ha\e an inde- 
pendent existence This personality who contributes to the complete 
annihilation of tiie rival school by the successful assimilation of the same by 
the old culture is Ydjnavalkya From die point of view of culture and 
philosophic insight he is head and shoulders above his contemporaries. He 
IS looked upon widi awe and reverence by odier priests He is welcomed 
and honoured by kings. Having studied the new thought and made it his 
own, he is able to reassert the supremacy of the traditional Vedic cult dius 
in diis Upanisad We have all die characteristic conflicts symptomatic 
of a transition period The Upani|ad begins with the conception of Asva- 
medha Here it has only a symbolic meaning The whole world is 
compared to one grand process of -cosmic sacrifice There is an account of 
the creation which starts from asat — non-being — and evolves into being 
Here we have merely an echo of die Vedic hymn which describes the 
origin of die world sat ivom asat After compaiing the evolution of the 
world to die grand horse-sacrifice, the Upanisad goes to describe the nature 
of human personality. Breadi or Prana is said to be superior to the other 
bodily functions This leads indirectly to a glorification of chanting the 
I Vedic hymns which is possible only because of breatii In die n ext section 
there is another account of the creation of die world Staiting with the 
lonely Purasa who is die beginning of all things, die narrator proceeds to 
describe the appearance of a mate from himself From these primeval 
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pair the whole of tlie human race is supposed to have originated. But the 
primitive motlier all of a sudden develops a resentment to the unconven- 
tional matrimonial alhance and tries to hide herself from her companion. 
Thus she becomes a cow but he became a buU and thus originates another 
species of animals. Then she changes herself into other animals and the 
primitive Puru§a longing to meet his mate undergoes a corresponding 
transformation Thus are created tlie different species of animals. In the 
next passage there is an interesting and novel version of the hymn of 
Purusasukta of the Rgvedic hymns. In the Rg Veda there was a 
description of tlie origin of the four castes. Here is a different account. 
Purusa exists originally as Brahman Being lonely it was not developed. 
It created still further a superior form of the ICsatrahood even those who 
are Ksatras, rulers among Gods. This higher principle of Ksatrahood 
is represented by Indra, Varuna^ Soma Rudra, Yama, and Isana Therefore 
there is nothing higher than Ksatra. Therefore at tlie Rajasuya ceremony 
the Brahmana sits below the I^atriya. Upon Ksatrahood alone does he 
confer his honour. Yet this same tiling viz^ Ksatrahood has as its source 
Brahmanahood Therefore even if tlie king attams supremacy Jie rests finally 
upon Brahminhood as liis source^ so whoever injures Him ( that is a 
Brahmin ) attacks his own source. He fares worse m proportion as he 
injures one who is better. This passage is characteristic of the spirit of 
compromise Ivsatriyahood and Rajasuya sacrifice are clearly acknowledged 
to be super-eminent and at tlie same time the rank is derived because they 
originate from Brahmanhood. Unhke the Purusasukta of tlie Rg this 
account suggests a caste organisation even among the Gods Brahman's 
manifestation was not yet complete. Then he produced the Vaisya 
element which is represented among the gods by the Rudras, Adityas, the 
Maruts, and the Visvadevas and among men by the Vaisya Brahma was 
not yet developed and he created the 6udra-varna of which caste the divme 
representative is Pusan identified with the Earth the-all-nourisher and 
among men the same is represented by 'the fourth caste The process of 
creation is not yet complete Then Brahma created a stiU further form in tlie 
^ape of Dharma or Law It is the source of all This is the power of the 

Ksatriya caste Therefore there is nothing higher than Law. Verily that 

which IS Law IS truth This law is higher than Gods as well as men It 
is ecause of this Law and in conformity with it the world-order subsists. 

he Ksatriya-order on earth is but an aspect of the sovereignty of Law 
over all In this interesting passage we have several instances. We are 
distinctly in a philosophical age when an intrinsic principle of Law or 
Dharma is recogrased as highest to which even the traditional gods are 
subordinated This reminds us of the corresponding period of the Hellenic 
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civilisation represented by the age of Eurepides Just as the conception of 
Law in Greek thought formed the central doctrine of tlie later Stoic 
Philosophers so the conception of Law is to be elaborated by the later 
Buddhistic schools in which it wmuld occupy the central position in the 
shape of the doctrine of Karma. But we quit die age of an intellectual 
conflict and enter into an age of compromise The old rivalry and struggle 
between the two rival communities are in abeyance. There is a spirit of 
mutual give and take From the one point of view, the Rajasuya sacrifice 
associated witli tlie Ksatriyas is the highest and from the another point of 
view the Vajapeya-sacnfice associated witli the Brahmins is tlie highest, 
foatnya is taken to be superior because of his strength and Brahmin is 
equally powerful because of his religious inspiration Thus we have a note 
of compromise indicating that both the aspects are necessary and important 
from tlie point of view of social economy 

In the II Adhyaya we are introduced into the scene in Ajatasatru’s 
court. A learned priest by name Gargya Balaki goes to Ajatasatru, King 
of Benares and offers to expound the doctrine of Brahman The king was 
very much pleased and promised to give him a present of a thousand cows 
for such a speech before him, for it was a general fashion among the 
philosophers in those days to run to tlie Court of Janaka of Videha, tlien 
Balaki narrates his views about Braliman He identified Brahman witli 
tlie sun, moon, lightning, ether, air, water, file and so on. He even suggests 
the identity of Brahman with the image in the mirror All these tilings 
are rejected by Ajatasatiu as inadequate Is tliat all ? Asked Ajatasatru. 
Gargya replies “That is all’’. Ajatasatru: Oh 1 With tliat much is not 
known. Gargya. Let me know. . 

Ajatasatru Verily it is contrary to course of tilings tliat a Bralimin 
should come to a Ksatriya with the object of gaming Brahma-knowledge I 
But anyhow Gargya was willing to be instructed by Ajatasatru. Balaki was 
taken to a man who was asleep. But when he was touched with the hand he 
arose. From tins object-lesson Ajatasatru drew tlie following conclusion. 
When tins man was fallen asleep tlius then tlie person who consists of intelli- 
gence having taken to hunself, tlie intelligence of these senses rests in that 
place whicli is witliin tlie heart When that person restrains the senses he is 
said to be asleep The breatli, tlie voice, tlie eye, the ear and the mmd are 
all restrained When he draws in Ins senses the worlds are all in him Then 
he becomes a great Braliman as it were. Verily as a youtli, as a great king, or 
a great Brahman when he has reached his summit of bliss so he rests now. 
As a spider might come out witli its tliread, as small spark come out from the 
fire, even so from this Soul come forth all wtal energies all worlds, all gods, 
all beings. The mystic meaning thereof is the real of the real. Breatlnng 
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creatures are really the Real, but He is their Real. Thus accordingito Ajatasatru 
the self in the movement of sleep is not only the custodian of the senses of 
the individual but is also indentical with the soul of tlie world All breatliing 
things are real but He is their Real. Continuing the discourse Ajatasatru 
speaks of the two forms of Brahman-Murta and Amurta — the formed and 
the formless — the mortal and the immortal, the actual and tlie beyond. This 
doctrine of duality of Brahman is interesting in this way. The ultimate reality 
includes botli the actual concrete experience and the transcendental principle 
which expresses itself m tins The transcendental is described by negatives. 
The actual and tlie normal portions of reality are recognised to be real and 
are described by tlie positive designation This section lends support to that 
particular school of Vedanta — Visistadvaita The organic world consisting of 
breathing things is real and not Maya It represents the Murta form of 
Braliman but this does not exhaust tlie complete Brahman because there is 
the Amuita, tlie formless aspect of that on account of which he is called the 
real of the real. 

Next we find ourselves in YajSavalkya’s household The scene is laid 
in his home. Yajiiavalkya proposes to take leave of- his wife and retire from 
the householder's status Yajnavalkya wants to make a final settlement of his 
property but Maitreyi asked YajSavalkya whether by possession of wealth 
one would obtain immortality This interrogation perturbed the philosopher 
a bit and he had to answer the question m the negative Maitrey! would not 
be satisfied with anything else tlian tliat which lead to the highest bliss, 
‘‘What you know, Sir, that indeed tell me.’’ Then we have YajSavalkya’s 
teachings as imparted to his wife Maitreyi. The only thing in tlie universe 
which has intrinsic value is Atman or Self. It is this that is dearest to us. 
Everytliing that we desire to have obtains a derivative value from this Atman. 
This IS the end in itself. This is associated with the unconditioned and 
absolute value Domestic life, worldly possessions, social status and even 
religious ceremonials and national traditions have their value only so long as 
tliey serve us as means to the realization of the Atman A Brahmin who 
pndes on his birth without knowing this ceases to be a Brahmin and the same 
is tlie case with the Ksatnya. One may possess riches One may carry out 
every commandment of his religion and all this would be of no avail if the, 
knowledge of the self is not the guiding star of life. Conventional notions of 
value of social status and rank are all things tliat dwindle into insignificance 
by the side of this— One truth, the Great Purusa. Communion wuth this is 
the only safety for and the only guarantee of true life Even tlie much prized 
Vedas and the otlier sciences own tlieir origin and importance to this one. It 
, IS this one inspinng pnnaple die umtary Puru§a that lends lustre to anything 
that is shining From Him comes the elements, into them also tliey vanish. 
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After death tliere is consciousness Thus say I, says Yajnavalkya. This 
doctrine that after death there is consciousness bewildered Maitreyi She 
dernanded an explanation. Accordingly YajSavalkya said thus 

- Consciousness is entirely bssed upon tlie subject-object duality 
*'Dvaita” On account of this dualism we have an agent who has an object, 
presented to him who hears a sound, who speaks to another person, who 
thinks of another thing, but if this subject-object dualism is transcended and 
if we are left with one only without a second then w'hereby and whom 
one would hear and whereby and wdiom one wmuld speak to, wdiereby 
and whom one w'Ould understand Naturally all objects of thinking 
and consciousness w'ould cease to be because consciousness implies duality 
Unity cannot therefore accommodate consciousness Thus we have not 
only the identification of subject-object into one soul but the identification 
of the universe with the one soul. Thus we obtain an unqualified Advaita, 
an uncompromising Advaitism diametrically opposed to Ajatasatru's doct- 
rine of the two kinds of Brahman. This conflict only proves that w'e don^t 
have a systematic doctrine worked out m the Upanisads but we have embo- 
died therein the genus of all possible speculations Next w'e are in Janaka’s 
court, and we meet there the great Yajfiawlkya again Janaka w’as going to 
perform a great sacrifice Several learned Brahmins w'ere assembled Janaka 
had a desire io know' which of these Brahmins was the most learned He 
offered a tempting prize of 1000 cows w'lth ten gold coins tied to each horn 
“Oh the \enerable Brahmins I Let him who is tlie cleverest among you drive 
these cows " No one came forward. Yajnavalkya said to his disciple “Drive 
these cattle home ” This excited the other Brahmins who challenged him to 
a metaphysical "discussion He proved himself more than a match to these 
rivals Several eminent scholars tried their strength with Yajnavalkya But 
no one of them would stand his cross-examination Fmalljj, it was the turn 
of a lady philosopher — GargI She proposes tliree important questions 
as to the nature of the Imperishable and the Ultimate The way in w'hich 
she addresses Yajnavalkya is expressive of her real greatness. She announces 
that if Yajnavalkya answers all her questions then they must all recognise 
and acknowledge that they are vanquished ’and disgraced Three questions 
proposed by Garg! were all about the self indestructible both in the in- 
dividual and in the Universe YajSavalkya answered all of them to the great 
satisfaction of the questioner The whole physical universe ultimately depends 
upon space and space itself ultimately depends upon the Atman This is the 
meaning of his answers YajSavalkya makes out that the soul is transcending 
all notions of humanity and devoid of all sense-qualities “Thou shalt not see 
the seer nor hear the hearer. That is the self that is within all It is above the 
' heavens beneath the Earth, and embracing past, present and future Whoso- 
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ever not knowing the indestructible offers oblations and performs penances 
even for one thousand years is a miserable slave w’hereas he w'ho knows the 
self as imperishable is real Brahman. This indeed is the true form free 
from evil This is filled with bliss and is free from sorrows YajSayalkya 
explains the different stages of consciousness a doctrine which becomes more 
prominent in later metaphysics. The first stage is waking-consciousnes The 
second is sleep w'here w'e have dream-consciousness Third is the dreamless 
stage of deep sleep, and the fourtli stage beyond wdiich we reach the 
inmost self According to Yajuavalkya tlie true nature is identical w’lth the 
fourth or the Turlya state This may be spoken of as the “Ego in itself.” 
Self which IS distinctly metempirical and transcendent. 

The next scene is W'here we see Yajnavalkya again in the court of 
Janaka of Videha w'ho asked Yajuavalkya the purpose of his visit whether it 
is for philosophical disputation or for rich presents Yajnavalkya is shrewd 
enough to answ’er that his aim is both. Then begins the discussion. Janaka is 
asked to expound all that he Earned about the doctrine of Brahman The 
king narrates the different doctrines of Brahman w’hich he learnt from various 
scholars He tries to identify Braman with sight, speech, hearing, mind etc. 
All these doctrines are recognised by Yajnavalkya to be only partially true 
He completes tlie teaching by supplementing ]anaka’s doctrine of the self 

According to Yajnavalkya tlie Atman is the condition of the operation 
o the different senses as w'ell as inanas. As conditioned by Atman, these 
se actiMlics may reveal in their own w'ay the nature of the underlying 
a man. But to identify consciousness or any one of the senses with 
Brahman would be unjustifiable and erroneous. The sou] is what subserves 
ese unctions though it is not identical with any one of these Its true 
nature lies far beyond tlie strata of consciousness We should have to dive 
deep into the consciousness in order to have a glimpse of this Brahman In 
h s teaching, Yajnavalkya exhibits a width of learning quite manifest from 
h^ d scussion e can also point out that this is corroborated by modern 
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1000 cows This time Yagnavalkya leaves janaka’s court with his well- 
earned present of several thousands of cows, a good fee for a noble work. 

Janaka is the examiner in another occasion and Yagnavalkya the 
examinee Consistent with his antecedents here also YagSavalkya surprises 
Janaka with his sublimity of thought land intensity of philosophical insight. 
It IS here that Yagnavalkya describes m suggestive verses the true nature of 
Brahman. This is indeed in true form free from desires, free from evil, free 
from fear, knows not anything within or without. This indeed is his true 
state. 1 here IS no wish in him left unfulfilled and hence is he free from 
sorrow In that slate ordinary relations of social life have no meaning, a 
husband is not a husband, a mother is not a mother, the candala is not a 
candala, saint is not a saint, it is a state beyond Good and Evil. Then we 
have transvaluation of all values From Him proceedeth all that has value, 
Himself being beyond all valuation Side by side with this uncompromising 
pantheism Yagnavalkya propounds the doctrine of Karma A person is after 
all a bundle of desires His desires determine his 'conduct and according as 
one acts so doth he become. The doer of good becomes good, the doer of 
evil, evil. One becomes righteous by righteous action and bad by bad action 
He does not accept that desires have no connection with acts. Some say that 
man is judged by his desires and not by acts YagSavalkya rejected this 
erroneous notion The springs of desires are in the action. What a man 
desires that he tries to achieve Hence there is no discrepancy between desire 
and conduct and each person is the architect of his own The true meaning 
of salvation consists in getting rid of desires which drag the soul along all 
points of the compass Man free from desires has but one desire to realise his 
true nature or to become the released person He verily becomes the Brah- 
man As the slough of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead and cast away, even 
so IS it with this body But this incorporeal immortal hfe is Brahman indeed, 
IS life indeed The rest of the Upanisad is concerned with Ydgnavalkya's 
attempts as justifying the rituals symbolically by giving them metaphorical 
inteipretation. He tries to identify the vedic conception of diversity of Gods 
with the supreme concept of Brahman This part of the Upanisad is characte- 
ristic of the attempt to reconcile the Atmavidya with the traditional Vedic 
culture Yagnavalkya by embracing this new philosophical doctrine was not 
evidently prepared to snatch himself away from the traditional vedic rituals 
We may also note here that Yagnavalkya probably did not belong to the 
orthodox Brahmins of Kurupaiicala and hence was looked with an amount 
of suspicion by the latter. This is quite evident from Yagfiavalky’s con\ er- 
sation with Ikalya who resents to YagSai'alky's reference to tlie Brahamanas 
of Kurupancala and retorts “Yagnavalkya I because thou liast decried the 
7 
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Brahmanas of the KurupaScalas what Brahmana dost thou know/’ We see 
YagSavalkya throughout this Upamead mustering all his resources to prove 
that in the various rituals there are the same tendencies, the same doctrines, 
embodied in the Upanisads. 

The General Tendencies of the Ufanhadic Period — The 
study of these important Upanisads has revealed to us some mam characteri- 
stics of this age. The most prominent idea is the Brahma, the ultimate 
pnnciple in the universe as well as in the individual This is represented in 
various discussions where the self is mdentified with Prana or Akasa or 
sometimes with Vedic gods such as Surya, Soma, and Indra. Many of the 
Vedic terms are used synonymously to denote this new Upanisadic concept 
of atman. But all these synonymous terms are brushed aside as inadequate. 
Brahma is identified as the principle of Cetana or the ground of conscious- 
ness which manifests in various forms of activities. That is the truth revealed 
by Ajatasatru. That is tlie truth learned by Narada from Sanatkumara. That 
again is the teaching of the celebrated 'YagSavalkya. Brahma is conscious- 
ness or Cetana plus something more than that. Hence it cannot be , identified 
with any particular aspect of experience He being the knower cannot be 
one of the known He is within the heart of man and yet has his abode in 
far off Heaven. He is neither the sun nor the moon of the vedic thought but 
he IS the Purusa. He is quite near us and yet not seen by us. He is within 
us and yet illuminates things outside of us This is the message of the 
Upanisadic thinkers The identity between Brahma as the cosmic principle 
and atman as individual personality is generally acknowledged by all the 
Upanisads Is the identity contemplated here of the nature of absolute 
entity ? Is it one or many ? Are the objects of the world real or illusory ? 
Is there existence besides the Self ? These are some of the questions for 
which we have no unanimous answer. Some Passages in the Upanisads 
emphasize the identity of the Brahma and the individual whereas many of 
the important passages tend towards pantheism. Everything m the universe 
IS maintained and sustained .by the Brahma This Upanisadic pantheism 

does not contemplate the unreality of the external world The process of 
evolution, ^ 
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to this Pantheism is compared to the spinning of cobwebs by the 
sides tins, pantheistic tendency there is also a clear idealistic note 
)y agnavalkya. His doctrine (Brhadaranyaka Upanisada) may be 
le basis of Advaita. According to Brhadaranyaka the Brahma is 
be tlie transcendental Identity beyond the knower and the known. 

smetempirical and beyond consciousness. He is to be described 
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this tianscendental Idea Besides this advaitic attitude there are also symp- 
toms of theistic tendency Bralima is spoken as identical with Rudra and 
Vishnu. He is spoken of as the creator and sustainer of the Universe. The 
individuals are to look up to him for spiritual guidance and help and for final 
emancipation from Sariisara. Besides these general tendencies there are other 
characteristics of the Upanisadic Age. 

(I) The Upamsads are mainly antintualistic. Since they are antiri- 
tualistic they are in a sense anti-Vedic also. Internal evidence indicates 
that the new thought had its origin mainly among the Rajarisis. 

(II) Asceticism and the practice of Yoga seems to be the characteris- 
tic institution of the Upanisadic age. The practical course of realising the 
Brahma contemplated by the Upamsads involves an elaborate process of self- 
disciphne. As against the older forms of fire sacrifice the Upani§ads contem- 
plate a new kind of sacrifice. Sacrificing one’s own attractions towards the 
world “These two are unending immortal oblations referring to the sacrifice 
of speech and other sense-qualities. Whether waking or sleeping one is 
sacrificing continuously uninterruptedly Now whatever other oblations there 
are they are limited, for they consist of works-Karma maya Knowing this 
very thing verily indeed tlie ancients did not sacrifice the agnihotra sacri- 
fice ” (Kau^itaka Upanisada II Adhyaya ). This passage indicates that Yoga 
or Tapas is considered as an ancient institution and has taken the place of 
the traditional agnihotra about the time of the Upamsads. This is further 
strengthened by circumstantial evidence that the Upani§adic age must be of 
very long duration comprehending within itself an earlier conflict between 
antintualism and ritualism and a later attempted reconciliation of some sort 
Asceticism of the type of spiritual agnihotra must necessarily imply what is 
elsewhere called the other-worldliness. The concrete of our everyday life is 
associated with evil and suffering. The goal of life is emancipation from 
samsanc cycle The means of attaining this goal consists in eradicating all 
desires by performing Tapas All that is of the nature of evil in Life must be 
burned m the spiritual fire of the Atman. This is the path of self-realisation 
Instead of the sacrifice of various animals to realise the aim of one’s life one has 
to offer one’s own desires as the sacrificial victim in his higher agnihotra 
The Yagakunda of the Upanisadic age is in the very heart of one’s own self. 
It IS a sort of crucifying the old Adam m man for the glorification of tlie 
new One Thus we have in this age of theosophic wisdom all tlie terms of a 
later systematic philosophy Here we are able to trace the Vedantic idealism 
as well as the Saipkhyan realism. Here we find the traces of all theistic 
tendencies in India We have also m the same age the ground of the intelle- 
ctual condition that ultimately developed into tlie religion of peace and 
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harmony which preached the glory of renunciation. Max Muller says, "The 
Upanisads are to my mind the germs of Buddhism while Buddhism is in 
many respects the doctrine of the Upanisads carried out to its last consecju* 
ences. The doctrine of the highest goal of Vedanta, the Knowledge of the 
true self is no more than the Budhism the common property of the Sangha 
fraternity open alike to the young and old, to the Brahmana and the 6udra 
the rich and the poor, the literate and the illiterate/’ In the Upanisads we 
have the germs of all the philosophical system not only to the Vcdic and the 
orthodox but also those religiophilosophical systems which are non-\edic such 
as jainism and Buddhism. We may repeat our statement that it was an age 
of general philosophical outbursts in which there were several tendencies with 
multifarious characteristics. Crystalisation of these tendencies and forces 
ultimately resulted in the rise of several systems of Philosophy which adorned 
the succeeding period. 

THE RUDIMENTS OF UPANISADIC THOUGHT IN THE 
SAMHITAS AND THE BRAHMANAS 
Upanisadic literature practically forms a part of Vedic literature in 
general. Thus it is a pait of 6ruti as opposed to Smrti Wlien we spoke about 
the various Brahmanas we saw what -these Brahmanas treated about The 
Brahmanas are associated with different Vedic groups, i e., we have the 
Brahmanas belonging to Rg, Yajur and so on. Thus we have the mantras or 
the sacrificial hymns constituting the Saiphita ’portion of a particular Veda 
followed by the Brahmanas w'hich explain the sacnficial procedure. These 
Brahmanas contain what are knowm as aranyakas or forest — treatises and 
Upanisads, a sort of Philosofical discourse These Upanisads constitute the 
last of the ^ruti or Vcdic literature Hence they are sometimes knowm as 
Vedant, the last of tlie Vedas which name was specialised to represent a 
particular school of Philosophy later on Now w'e have to consider this third 
stage of Vedic literature knowm as the Upanisadic literature It is here w'e 
have the origin of genuine philosophy. There are two fundamental concep- 
tions implicitly present tliroughout the early vedic literature which finally 
become the central ideas in the Upanisads These are atman and Brahman. 
Atman is derived from a Sarpsknt root meaning Breath, It implies soul or 
spint of the individual and indirectly of the universe as well. In a verse of 
the Rg Veda it is used in the sense of Life “Increase or Bright Iiidra this 
our manifold food thou givest us like sap '' This life-principle was early 
recognised to be inside of and different from body. The next step m the 
history of Vedic thought is to recognise the soul or life of the universe Just 
as there is a non-material principle constituting the essence of man tliere is 
an essential principle at the centre of the universe This spiritual principle 
at the core of the universe is also designated by tire same term atman Another 
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verse of the Rg Saiphita runs tlius, where was the life, the blood, the soul 
of the: universe who went to ask this avocations, in their old age all take to 
Samnyasahood or to use his own words become Munis and finally give. up 
their bodies through the performance of yoga or tapas Thus taking to the 
life of a muni and preforming tapas or yoga was considered the general 
career of the Ksatriyas of the Iksavdku family Further we have to notice 
this fact that the Iksavaku line is traditionally traced to series of Manus 
who were a sort of mythic rulers and organisers of humanity Reference to 
the ‘:ame house is made by the Jaina writers relating to the origin The 
founder of Jainism according to their own tradition vas one Vrsabha^ king 
of Ayodhya belonging to the Iksavaku line and a descendant of the Manus. 
After ruling the country for some time he abdicated the throne in favour of 
his son, Bharata and became a muni engaged m tapas or yoga This Vrsabha 
IS supposed to be the founder of the doctrine of ahimsa that it is wrong to 
inflict pain on any living thing on any account even in tlie name of religion 
or God From this Vrsabha the tradition speaks of a succession of Jama 
prophets ending with the last and the twenty-fourth Mahavira Vardhamana^ 
an elder contemporary of Gautama Buddha The date of His nirvana is 
fairly well determined to be 527 B C. The Jama tradition associated his 
immediate predecessor Parswanath with Kasl. He was the son of the King 
of Kasl, whose name was Viswasena. The interval betvieen Parswa and 
Mahavira is 250 years and this would place him about 777 B C This date 
is recognised to be fairly accurate and the personality of Parswa is accepted 
to be quite historical The fact we have to notice in connection with this 
Jama tradition is this Of the 24 Jinas nearly 20 are associated with the 
Iksavaku house and all of them are connected with the Royal houses of Kasi, 
Kosala, Videha and Magadha. Throughout tlie sacred Jama writings the 
country of Videha is referred to as a sacred land, miyapunyabhuim, 
where tlie Dharraa never dies — Dharraa referr ng to the doctrine of Ahimsa. 
The importance of Videha, we shall know in another connection also The 
Upanisadic thought mainly centred round Janaka of Videha and Yagiiavalkya 
also of Videha. Perhaps we have to make a slight distinction between 
Eas'ern Videha and Western Videha The portion bordering on Magadha, 
what is known as Purva Videha, evidently retained the anti-sacrificial culture 
whereas the north-west part of Janaka’s country finally accepted a sort of 
compromise between these sacrificial ritualism and tlie antisacrificial protes- 
tantisra The same importance of the Iksavaku house we find m Buddhistic 
literature The very first chapter of Rockhill’s life of Buddha contains an 
account of the life of the Sakyas clan to which Gautama Buddha belongs. 
In this account we find the 6akya clan traced to the house of the lk§a\akus 
This evidently implies the general belief in tliose days, tliat to trace their 
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lineage to tlie Ilcjavaku house was considered to be a proud distinction 
among the Ksatriya clans. Such a distinction could be claimed by this 
Iksavaku house only because of the solid contribution they made towards 
the culture and the civilisation of the early Aryans and yet these Iksavakus 
are hardly known and rarely mentioned m tlic Rg vedic period. Hence we 
have to think of the two different scliools of culture even among the fold of 
the Aryans and we are constrained to accept Bloomfield's hypothesis that 
the Aryans of the Eastern countries m the Gangetic plain mainly dominated 
by the K§atriyas constitute an early group of Aryans who migrated into 
India much earlier than the Aryans of the Kurupaficala wliose ritualistic 
culture was dominated by the priests Rivalry between the two, not merely 
in culture but in political relations, there must have been, for we ha\e 
constant references to expeditions of the Kurupancalas into the countries of 
Kosala and Vedeha which appear to be partly for the purpose of prosely- 
tisation and partly for the purpose of political aggrandisement, the spirit of 
the conquest being associated with the missionary spirit a frequently found 
phenomenon m modern history One other thing we have to notice and that 
IS about the sacred language of tlie respective clans The Eastern Aryans 
mainly used a form of Prakit as their language a corrupt and an easier form 
of Sanskrt, a fact very often referred to by tire Kurupaficalas The Kuru- 
pancalas sneered at the Eastern Aryans because of their incapacity to 
pronounce accurately many of the Sanskrit names But the language 
sneered at by the priests of the Kurupancalas, was not only the language 
of the masses among the Eastern Aryans but also the medium of this sacred 
literature The Jama and Buddhistic scriptures were all written in the 
form of Prakit language, for Pali the language of the Buddhist scriptures 
was but a slight modification of Prakit. We cannot have a clear history 
of the beginning of this protestant school among the Aryans till we are able 
to understand the seieral obscure references which are scattered m the later 
Samhitas as well as m the Brahmana literature It is enough to mention 
only two. The institution of Yatis and ViTityas constitute extreme obscure 
topics of the Vedic literature The term Yati occurs m the San'ihilas 
literature where they are said to be destroyed by Indra by offering tliem to 
the wolves of the forest These Yatis are described to be Samnyasm who 
did not accept Indra worship, who would not chant the vedic mantras and 
who were opposed to the Brahmavad.ns The description is quite clear 
audit implies that the yatis .erea group of ascetics quite opposed to 
saenfiaal ritualism for which tliey were evidently punished and persecuted 
by the more dominant branch of the ritualistic Aryans. The school of the 
yatis must have been at a certain period more influential and consequently 
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more popular a fact indicated by the Brahmaua literature, which speaks of 
the giving up of Indra worship and the Soma sacrifice for several years It 
IS very significant to note that the reason giving up the Indra worship and 
Soma sacrifice is the series of murders committed by Indra begining with 
the slaughter of Vrthra ending with that of the yatis. Does it not suggest 
that at a certain period of the later Sathhitas and at the early Brahmana 
penod the antisacnficial school was more popular than the other which led 
to the discarding of Indra worship and of the consequent sacrificial ntua- 
hsm ? The same note of opposition is associated with the institution of the 
Vratyas The Vratyas are sometimes extolled for their virtues and very 
often condemned for their antisacrifiaal unconventionalism In an impor- 
tant book of the Atharvana Veda the traditional deities of the Vedic pantheon 
are made subordinate to him and they go about as his attendants He is the 
greatest and the highest among the Gods and yet he is described as a 
wandering mendicant, an ascetic who has to occasionally visit a house- 
holder for his food, a description quite in keeping with later ]aina and 
Buddhistic accounts A jama yati or Buddhistic bhiksu of a later period 
had to live mainly in the outskirts of his city and had to go in the streets 
of the city only during the time of meals and that too occasionally. The 
description of Vratya is almost identical with a wandering ascetic He is 
one who has given up the traditional rituals of a Brahmin, the satiiskaras of 
a brahraacarin In spite of this fact they are not considered as complete 
alien racially because the orthodox fold devised ceremonies as a sort of 
prayascitta after the performance of which the Vratya could be taken back 
into the Brahmanical fold. This fact completely rejects the hypothesis 
suggested by some scholars that the Vratyas were some sort of aboriginal 
nomades living in the midst of the Aryans The orthodox literature even 
while condemning the ways of the Vratyas never speaks of them as non- 
Aryans They are only corrupt Aryans speaking a corrupt language found 
in Magadha and the surrounding districts' — -Magadha was the seat of jama 
and Buddhistic cultures Taking all these into consideration it is not an 
implausible hypothesis to suggest that long before the rise of Buddhism 
there was a liberal school of thought existing side by side with the orthodox 
vedic school To stop here witli the suggestion that the protestant school 
was dominated by the Ksatriyas just as the other was by the Brahmins 
would rather be inaccurate There must have been militant proselytising 
on either side and also dominant tree thinking So much so we find several 
schools led by Vedic ritualism and the Ksatriyas just as Janaka accepting a 
modified form of ritualism Among this school of protcstantism \\e arc 
able to recognise through the hary past two inner currents one indicating 
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the origin of Vaisnavism and tlie other Jamisni. Vannavism to he accurate 
IS a mixture of several currents of thouglit and culture with a vcdic nuclcous 
IS well brought out by Dr Bhandarkar in his monograph on the ‘History of 
Vaisnavism’, The vcdic nucleus is associated with Narnda a di'Cipic of 
Sanatkumara Narada must liaxe been one of the great opponents of the 
sacrificial cult involving HiiiisTi as was Viswamitra of flic Rg vcdic period. 
This Narada school of the Upanisadic period constitutes the Vcdic nucleus 
for later Vaisna\ ism characterised by the full recognition of the doctrine of 
Ahimsa except in the Chandogya where the qualifications of a person x\ho 
reaches the Brahma world arc given After mentioning the condition of 
Vedic study the following is added ‘‘He who lias concentrated all his 
senses upon the atman He who practises Ahirfisa all elscw’hcre than at 
Tirtha who indeed who lives thus throughout the lengtli of life reaches the 
Brahma world and does not return again.” This \erse indicates a spirit 
of compromise We see a split in the very body of the antintuahstic school 
the right one representing the Upanisadic thought. TIi s thing mu<t have 
gone on for some centuries when there was the necessity and the occasion 
of a more radical school — Buddhism which threw open the gates of Dharma 
to all irrespective of the distinction between the Aryan and the non-.Aryan 

Many of the schools or darsanas must have been codified just after the time 
of Buddha^ 


Samkhya Philosophy Kapda — The Sanikliya system propounded by 
Kapila is perhaps the oldest of the traditional systems of philosophy It is 
referred to both in the Jama and Buddhistic sacred l.terature. Jama w’ork 
describing the origin of Jama Dharma associates tlie origin of Sdmkhya 
school with one Marici who was a grandson of Vrsabha the founder of 
Jainism according to Jama tradition. This grandson of Vrsabha e\en during 
his grandfather's life-time is said to have started a rnal school though 

based upon the fundamental doctrine of Ah imsd The difference between 

Marici and Vrsabha’s school is m the philosophical background of each 
and Kapila is referred to as one of the disciples of Mdrlci This suggestion 
is borne out both from internal and other references From internal exid- 


ence Samkhya school clearly appears to be a revolt against the VediC 
sacrificial ritualism in unmistakable terras Further Gunaratna in his 
commentary on Hanbhadra’s Sad-dars'ana Samuccaya refers to the Samkhya 
school thus Samkhya were opposed to tlie Vedic doctnnes of Himsa ar ‘ were 

\ — \ r reputed author of samkhya 

.s referred to .u the Buddh.strc account aa to the ongu. of the Sakya rdan of 

( r T , 1 c r '<> 

fact that the Sakyas cl.amed to be descendants of the Iksavaku family 
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One of the kings of the Ik?vSkus Viruddaka declared his youngest son as 
his successor and exiled his four other sons by his first wife. The princes 
accompanied by their sister and a great many people travelled towards the 
Himalaya mountains and reached the hermitage of Kapila The Rsi 
showed them where to build a town and they built it according to his 
directions The Rsi Kapila having given the soil Vastu of the place they 
called the town the soil of Kapila — Kapilavastu, and this Kapilavastu is 
the birthplace of Gautama ^akva Mum, son of the ruling prince 
^uddhodana According to this account, Kapila is an ancient rsi 

much earlier than the rise of Buddhism In the purapjc literature he is 
sometimes referred to as the son and sometimes as the avatSr of Visnu 
Kapila IS referred to in the MahabhSrata and RSmayapa The Bhagavata Gita 
which is a part of the Mah5bh5rata is mainly based upon Kapila’s Sarpkhya 
philosophy and distinctly mentions the name of the Philosopher as well as the 
philosophy By the time the MahabhSrata was composed Kapila’s SSmkhya 
system must have been prevalent and was probably very popular Kapila 
again figures in the RSmSyapa He is associated with King SSgara who 
wanted to perform an A^vamedha The horse let loose by him to have its 
triumphant march was stolen by a Rsksasa It was taken to the nether- 
world and tied to a tree close by which Kapila was performing tapas The 
persons sent out to search the animal found it by the side of the r§i Mis- 
taking the ysi to be the culprit they began to molest him Enraged at this 
he punished them by burning them all to ashes through his mystic powers 
Again ICapila is referred to in the Upanisads Here not only the name of 
the author but also several characteristic^ doctrines of the system are also 
mentioned This reference in the Upani§ads indicates that SSipkhya school 
was one of the dominant schools of revolt against Vedic ritualism The 
literary references cast a good deal of mystery round the personality of Kapila 
the great thinker responsible for Saqikbya philosophy But he is always 
referred to with great awe and reverence and in Sanskrit Literature he has 
the unique distinction of owning the title Paramar§i This unique title of 
Paramarsi is a clear evidence to show his importance in the early philosophical 
literature of India. The followers of Saipkhya school are called after the 
founder’s second name Paramarsi But at present this school is not repre- 
sented by distinct followers Adost probably all the SSipkhyas were absorbed 
into the fold of later Vaisnavism, for it is clear from the introductory 
remarks of Guparatna that they were the worshippers of NSrSyana This 
absence of a school claiming a number [of devotees is sometimes explained 
by the fact of the antiritualistic and antitheistic tendencies of the 
system Because of these tendencies Kapila’s teaching according to 
some European scholars never secured a good following This view of 
European scholars cannot be accepted Though at present there are no 
representatives of the Ssmkhya school still we have evidence to show that in 
earlier period of Indian history about the time of Guparatna there were n 
8 
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number of devotees professing the Saipkhya faith. Therefore it is not quite 
accurate to state that Kapila *‘Left no traditions and found no school ” 
(David’s ‘‘SSipkhya KSnkas ”) In Guparatna’s commentary we find the 
following introductory note to the chapters on SSrpkhya ‘Tn order to 
distinguish who the SSmkhyas are 1 mean to describe certain of their charac- 
teristic marks and habits of dress They carry three sticks but some of them 
carry only one They all had red-coloured clothes and carried with them 
deerskins, as their asanas Whenever they met each other they saluted 
nomo nUrayana which would be returned ndrUyaniya namilh These were called 
Panvrajakas,” From this description we have to admit that at one time there 
were a large number of S rpkhya ascetics in the country, which belied obita 
dicta of the Orientalists who believe that there were no school of the Sarpkhyas 
Most probably these Parivrajakas were absorbed into the general Hindu fold 
as was suggested From the character^tic salutation referred to by Gupa- 
ratna we can infer that Saipkhya ParivrSjakas had something to do with the 
growth of modern Vaisijavism which is a result of several tendencies 
of Thought 

I The Upanisadic doctrine of Brahman which is closely allied to the 
Samkhya doctrine of PuruSa or Atman (2) The Vssudeva cult and the 
traditions which have grown around the Ysdava prince Krspa (3) The 
traditions associated with the Pre-RamSnuja period represented by the 
alvSrs of the South From Tamil literature two things are quite evident 
(1) The great alvSrs — the religious devotees of the Dravidian country were 
worshippers of NSrayapa (2) The earliest Tamil reference Tolkapyam 
speaking about the religious faiths It is impossible for us to say with any 
amount of exactitude when the Krsija cult came to the South This 
much we can assert that it must be several centuries before the Christian era 
much earlier than the introduction of Buddhism This suggestion is borne 
out by the fact that some of the founders of Vedic schools Apastamba and 
KatySyana are spoken of as Dravidian and the Tamil work already referred 
to also speaks of the prevalent Indra worship in the South Taking all these 
facts we have to assign the Sryan migration somewhere about the 7th Century 
B C The migration of Aryans with their characteristic Indra worship must 
certainly have been associated with the Saipkhya school which was mainly 
opposed to Indra worship and animal sacrifice, that is the two schools of 
thought must have come down to the south almost simultaneously. Another 
thing we may noticejn this connection is this. The school of revolt against 
Brahminical ritualism must generally be more liberal in its social aspect 
This IS clearly borne out in the case of Jama and Buddhistic schools The 
SSrpkhya school was evidently at one with these two schools in removing the 
social barriers against religious devotees Such an assumption well borne 
out by sister schools of thought would explain the fact that among the alvSrs 
of the south we find representatives from among all strata of society irrespec- 
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tive of the distinction of Arya and Dravi^a The Vaisnava tradition is 
confirmed even by Ramanuja’s teachings though by a strange irony of fate 
his followers at present represent the most bigoted form of orthodoxy 

, ScLtiikh^a Philosophy — The term Sarpkhya according to European scholars 
IS derived from Saipkhya or number, because Kapila enumerates a number 
ofTattvasas constituting elements of reality The term is supposed to be 
related to number But according to Indian thinker the term is synonymous 
with discrimination This is the meaning in which the term is used in the 
MahabhSrata Vijfianabhiksu a famous writer of the Sarpkhya school also 
explains the term as discrimination or setting forth the distinction between 
spirit or atman on the one hand and matter or Prakyti on the other 4aip.kara 
also adopts the same interpretation Hence the traditional meaning may be 
accepted as more correct and the other one suggested by European scholars 
ihas to be rejected as far-fetched Some of them even go to the length of 
connecting the Sarpkhya system with the Pythagorean school Pytha- 
goreamsm is also connected with the mystric doctrine of numbers. 
Reality is some how constituted numbers according to Pythagores. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out how unfounded such a suggestion is It is 
a sample of that method which very often builds up fantastic theories merely 
on the strength of verbal analogy ^ 

Sninkhya Method— The philosophical method adopted by the Saipkhya 
school IS just the method of discrimination or vivekajnana This method 
of discrimination is expounded as a means of salvation from Samsara By 
the way, we may point out that this is the motive of all the Indian 
systems of thought— how to obtain liberation from the SamsSric cycle of 
births and deaths Such a freedom according to Saipkhya philosophy is to 
be obtained by 'discrimination” or knowledge of the distinction between 
the spiritual principle or Purusa and the environmental existence or Prakrti. 

The Sources of Sarpkhya — The existing works through which we can have 
an idea of the Saipthya system are mainly the following Some of these are 
in the shtra form and the others in the form of commentaries. (1) Saipkhya 
stltras or otherwise known as Saipkhya-pravacanasutras is traditionally 
ascribed to Kapila himself But this belief is quite unfounded. There is clear 
evidence to show that this is quite a modern work ^arpkara and VScaspati 
Milra the great philosophical commentators never refer to this work at all 
Guparanta, the commentator on Saddaisanasamuccaya while mentioning 
several other works on Samkhya does not refer to this work even by name 
Hence this is considered neither important nor an authoritative work on the 
SSipkhya school of thought 

(2) TattvasamSsa This work also is erroneously attributed to Kapila. 
Max Muller elaborately argues that this work is a genuine work of Kapila 
His arguments are far from convincing and hence his view is not accepted by 
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modern scholars. (3) SarpkhyasSra This is by Vijri5nabhik§u who wrote 
a commentary on the Samkhyapravacanasutra. Hence this work is a com- 
pendium of his commentary (4) SaiTikhya-K5nkri of Isvara Krspa; This work 
contains a clear exposition of the SSipkhya system. It is a small work of 
72 couplets and may be considered as an early authoritative work on the 
SSipkhya system. This work is referred to by seveial philosophical writers 
Guparatna bases his commentary on the chapter on Sarpkhya mainly on 
this work from which he freely quotes This may be taken as an evidence 
of its antiquity as well as its authontativeness. Besides this work Gunaratna 
speaks of a number of other SSmkhya Treatises many of which are not 
available 

The S&tpkhya System — The chief purpose of philosophical study in ancient 
India was to get rid of the sorrows of life This ideal is stated at the very 
begmning of the system Life according to Kapila is subject to three kinds 
of sorrow Moksa or liberation consists in the extinction of pain and misery 
originating from these three sources. The three sources of sorrow according 
to Saipkhya are (1) SdhyStmika, that which is dependent of self (2) 
adhibhautikaj that which is dependent on the environment (3) Sdhidaivika, 
that which is dependent on supernatural and divine influences AdhyStmika 
Duhkha, sorrow dependent on seif may be due to two reasons (a) bodily 
conditions or ^Srlraka (b) mental conditions or Manasika Sorrow due to 
bodily condition relates to suffering in pain due to diseases, etc , which 
pertain to the body Sorrows due to mental conditions are the unpleasant 
experience associated with certain emotions such as anger, fear, 
etc The second class of sorrows known as Adhibhautika is due to 
environmental conditions The interference from environmental source 
may be from fellow human beings or animals or birds or other natu- 
ral conditions The third kind, Adhidaivika, refers to sorrow originating 
from the influences of supernatural agencies The wrath of the deities, 
adverse conjunction of planets, the mischief of the Yakjas and Rsksasas 
would all come under this head The summumbonum for life is to escape 
from these kinds of Duhkha or sorrow This escape from suffering and pain 
IS to be achieved by the knowledge of the several Tattvas and hence the 
desire to know the Tattvas. All souls long to escape from such misery' and 
to seek liberation The SSmkhya method propounds the means of escape 
from sorrow and of the attainment of the consequential bhss The Saqikhya 
method of liberation is quite dilferent from the traditional Vedic method 
which was by sacrifice Kapila condemns the sacrificial cult. The reveal - 
ed Vedic method is quite useless according to Kapila because of its defects 
which are three 

Impurity Destruction and excess or enormity The Vedic method of 
sacrifice is impure because it is caused by bloodshed due to slaughter of 
animals This method of sacrifice though supposed to expiate all sms even 
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Brahmaliatya is rejected by Kapila for all such rites according to him are 
impure Further it leads to mere destruction The method of sacrifice 
instead of leading to complete liberation from SamsSra merely leads to 
another state of SamsSric existence The end aimed at is happiness in 
Svarga and certainly this is not Moksa Hence the path of sacrifice is 
the path of destruction and not of salvation The traditional method 

is excessive or unequal Sacrifice generally involves lot of expenditure, 
eg, in an Asvamedha sacrifice sometimes hundreds of horses have to 
be sacrificed Hence this method is not within the reach of all There- 
fore as against such an impossible way of escape Kapila proposes a method 
which IS quite adequate and feasible to all ' The path to liberation 
according to Saipkhya philosophy consists in the progress of acquiring 
discriminative knowledge of the nature of the self from its environmental 
existence This discrimination that the spirit or Purusa is quite different 
from Prakrti or matter that leads to self-realisation which is the true 
Moksa The material environment which practically imprisons the 
^spirit IS called by Kapila Prakrti The whole physical universe is but 
a manifestation of this Prakfti Hence the discriminative knowledge also 
means the knowledge of the number and the nature of the several 
Tattvas — ultimate principles The problem relating to the path of Mok§a 
resolves therefore into the problem as to the nature of the Tattvas 
The next question therefore is what are the Srupkhyan Tattvas ^ Kapila 
starts with the assumption that the self or Purusa is quite distinct from 
Prakyti or the ultimate matter The former is the spiritual principle in 
man whereas the latter, the primeval basic principle of the material 
universe The cosmos is evolved out of this Prakrti In the midst of 
this unfolding and developing Prakfii the several Purusas are situated 
According to Kapila the Purusas are infinite in number Thus in the 
technical language of modern metaphysics the Sarpkhya system may be 
said to be the dualistic as well as pluralistic Dualistic because it 
postulates two classes of reals Cetana and Acetana, spiritual and non- 
spiritual and pluralistic because it postulates an infinite number of 
Purusas or souls. Each Puru§a is encircled by Prakfti or Pradhrma 
which IS another name for describing matter In the earlier form of 
the SJlmkhya system each Purusa was supposed to have his own peculiar 
and individual Prakfti But later schools of SSinkhya maintained that 
all the different PradhSnas relating to different Purusas are really one in 
nature since they are all evolved from one and the same Prakfti The 
Puru?a who is encircled by an alien and extraneous matter forgets its 
true nature and pristine puritv, identifies itself with bodily actnilics 
and conditions This ignorance of its true heritage is the real cause of 
human misery Hence the realisation of the true nature of the Puruj^i 
os distinct from the material conditions is the ideal to be aimed at. 
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Evolution of the cosmos from the Primeval PiaKfU — This Prakrti is un- 
created and self-existing It is from this Prakrti all other things emanate 
except the Purusa This primeval matier or Prakrti is endowed with 
three gupas or qualities Whenever the harmonious equilibrium of the 
quality in the Prakrti is disturbed it begins on the career of manifestation 
or differentiation This process of differentiation really constitutes the 
process of the building up of the Cosmos The first thing that emanates 
from this unmanifested Prakrti is Buddhi or Mahat — the Great The 
term Buddhi is sometimes translated as intellect but we should remember 
this fact that it is mainly of the nature of matter since it evolves 
from acetana reality — Prakrti Intellect in modern psychology suggests 
a relation to a mind or self but Praki ti in Kapila’s system corres- 
ponds to Descarte’s unthinking thing Therefore Buddhi which 
is evolved fiom this Prakrti subtle though it be is still a material 
mode This Buddhi or Mahat must therefore mean in the SSrpkhya system 
some sort of subtle material environment quite in the proximity of the 
Purusa or self It is only through the medium of this Buddhi that Purusa 


has knowledge of the external world Samkhya writers compare Buddhi to 
a sort of mirror which reflects the knowledge of the external world for the 
benefit of Puru§a On the one hand, it reflects the outer world and on the 
other It reflects also the Purusa Buddhi is that peculiar medium in 
which the Purusa and his material environments are brought into relation 
which IS the ultimate source of SamsSra It is because of this relation of 
Buddhi between the self and the non-self that there is a chance for the 
Purusa to mistake his true nature and to identify himself with Prakrti and 
thus to imagine that he is responsible for all the changes in the material 
environments The next step is the birth of “aharak5ra” from Buddhi. It 
IS the I or the Ego which is the ground of our personal identity. Here also we 
have to notice that ahaijikara, the S3.mkhya ego is not quite identical with 
the conception of the Ego or self of modern psychology The ego of modern 
psychology corresponds to Purusa whereas the S§mkhyan ahaipkSra merely 
means some further modification of the subtle Buddhi which itself is a modi- 
fication of acetana Prakrti The SSipkhyan Ego probably refers to a process 

of individuation^ a process culminating in organic body The self or Puru?a 
becomes an organic individual through the means of aharpkara. Next we 
have the origin of the five senses known as the TanmStras This term is a 
technical term of the Saqakhya school meaning the sense-qualities These 
subtle sense-qualities emanate from that principle of individuality known 
asahaipkara The TanmStras are five in number, sound, touch, smell, 
taste and visibility Even these TanmStras we have to remember are mate- 
rial categories These sense-elements or TanmStras form the primary basis 
for the evolution of the grosser matter This grosser matter which is derived 
from these Tanmatras is again of five kinds, the PaiicabhQtas. Aka^a 
(Ether), air, earth, water and fire Ether arises from sound, air from touch, 
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earth from smell, water from taste and fire from visibility or light Thus 
the five bhatas are respectively derived from the five TanmStras, the basic 
categories of the physical universe This line of development from ahipkara 
to the world of physical things represents only one side of the process. There 
is another process of development from the same source — from ahatpbSra 
or the principle of individuality We have the principle of building up the 
organic This process of building up the organic body consists in the evolu- 
tion of the five buddhindriyas or organs of sense-perception and five 
karraendnyas or the organs of activity and manaindriya — the organ of 
thought The five organs of sense-perception are the five familiar sense 
organs — Eye, ear, nose, tongue and the skin These sense-organs according 
to the Samkhya system are evolved out of the principle of individuality, 
ahamkSra So also are the five Karmendnyas which are the vocal organs 
for speech, the hands, the feet, the organs of excretion and the generative 
organs These five Buddhindriyas and the five Karmendnyas together with 
the manas are the eleven Indriyas derived from Aharp-kara Thus the pri- 
meval cosmic principle Prakiti evolving upto aharpkSra branches off into two 
lines of development one leading upto the cosmos and the other to the building 
up of the body which serves as the temporal tabernacle for the Puruja. 
Thus the SSmkhya Tattvas which are derived from Prakrti are 24 m number. 
These together with Purusa constitute the 25 S3mkhya Tattvas 

The Jiature of Prakjti — Prakrti is otherwise called Avyakta or the un- 
mamfest or PradhSna or the primary basis of existence When we look to 
the process of evolution of the dififerent Tativas enumerated above we find 
this Prakrti as the fountain source of not only the elements that go to 
build up the physical universe but also of those that lead to the origin of 
organised living bodies This primeval subtle matter Prakrti may be some 
kind of Ether which early Sarnkhyas may be said to have imagined This 
is the connecting link between the gross matter on the one hand and hfe- 
activity on the other, the fountain source of boih the inorganic and the 
organic Even according to modern Science Ether is the primeval source 
of matter According to what is known as the electron theory of matter, the 
physical atom is a complex system of electrons Thus the physical basis 
of matter is traced to Ether which is the basis of forces like electri- 
city, magnetism, light, heat, etc The process ofdovelopmcnt of physical 
science IS interesting in this respect Towards the close of the 19th century 
there was the wonderful analysis of the physical realm into a definite 
number of chemical elements out of w'hich the whole cosmos was built 
Science then recognised two fundamental concepts mass and energy as 
' constitutive of matter. The speculation of \Ia\wcll and Thompson ulti- 
mately indicated that Mass was but a dcrivati\e concept, Energj being the 
primary one The next step was reached when the electrical theory of 
matter was propounded This leads to the complete identity of all forms 
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of physical energy, heat, light, magnetism and electricity. The next -and 
most important step of advance is marked by the discovery of radio-activity. 
On the one hand it discovered the extremely complex nature of the atom 
which resembles the Solar system in miniature inasmuch as it contains a 
nucleus around which a number of negative electrons revolve with incredible 
velocity. The second result of this discovery is equally important. The 
chemical element which were considered to be completely isolated are now 
shown to be merely of quantitative differences brought about by the elec- 
tronic changes in the intra-atomic constitution The dream of the alchemist 
that all the chemical elements had a common basis and hence transmutable 
IS no more a matter of historic curiosity suggesting merely how men went 
wrong in their early scientific speculations It becomes a matter of scientific 
possibility for unquestionably it is indicated that all the elements have a 
common source If this theory as to the constitution of the cosmos is 
accepted and there is evidence enough supporting it then ether becomes the 
primeval fountain source of all energy constituting the physical realm This 
again conversely implies that due to the intra-atomic changes the physical 
universe may altogether get dissolved and then disappear into the very same 
primeval Ether On the side of the organic world we have had a similar 
development pointing towards some such source as the Ether We are all 
acquainted with the Darwinian conception of biological evolution which 
traces the diversity of animal life to a single source of organised protoplas- 
mic matter No doubt modern science has not been able to bridge up the 
gulf between the inorganic and the organic. Nevertheless the life-activity 
m protoplasmic matter which is the ultimate source for the wealth and 
richness of animal life may be this very intra-atomic energ}', probably con- 
trolled and guided by a higher category not yet fully known to modern 
science, and most probably indicating to the same source of Ether Towards 
the side of psychology many an abnormal phenomenon such as telepathy 
and clairvoyance are supposed to be due to some kind of Ether which is 
capable of transmitting thought- waves Thus from every direction speculation 
leads to the same kind of origin When different departments of modern 
science agree to postulating a common entity — Ether, for the purpose of 
explaining their respective phenomena we may very well imagine that Kapila 
contemplated some such ultimate basis which would account for the 
evolution of the cosmos as well as the organic world Kapila’s system not 
only describes the building up of things living and unliving from a primeval 
Prakrti but also contemplates the possibility of their loosing their concrete 
form and thus disappearing into the original PrakyU Thus as a tortoise 
throws it limbs backwards so also will the universe retract all its emanations 
and evolving things back to its own bosom This in short is the account of 
the evolution of the world according to Kapila 

This primeval Prakrti of PradhSna is considered to be the substratum 
of the three gupas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The SSipkhya system 
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emphasises the importance of the three gupas ofPrakrti. Sattva means 
good or Truth; Rajas means activity or passion Tamas means darkness 
or inertia. This conception of gupas is really an obscure doctrine in the 
SSipkhya system These three guijas are supposed to inhere in the primeval 
matter Prakrti. These do not belong to Purusa The uncreated and indes- 
tructible Pradhana which has the potency of life and consciousness has also 
this privilege of owning these three Gupas which somehow are interested in 
the evolution of the Cosmos The interplay of the three gupas in the Prakrti 
forms the starting point in the evolutionary process When the three gupas are 
harmoniously settled there is a sort of internal equilibrium and peace within 
the Prakrti Somehow this primeval harmony is disturbed when one of the 
gupas gets predominance over the rest and this starts the process of evolution, 
On account of this original and unexplained disturbance, the Prakrti enters 
into a sort of creative evolution though itself is not created Thus it carries 
in its bosom in a latent form the richness and multiplicity of the well 
ordered universe The original disturbance of harmony which is the begin- 
ning of the process of evolution remains an ultimate metaphysical assump- 
tion on which Slirpkhya system rests. Why there should be a disturbance at 
all m the primeval peace, Kapila does not trouble to explain But this is 
an assumption without which subsequent changes would remain inexplicable 
By some mysterious internal disorder, Prakfti is set moving and then follows 
change after change and at each step the progressive making of the universe. 
In the fully evolved universe Kapila assigns each Gupa its respective region 
The Sattvagupa which is associated with light, fire or flame is the symbol of 
purity The spotless shining quality of Sattva is present in the ordinary 
fire and flame The presence of this quality makes the flame turn skywards 
thereby indicating its divine origin from above In air there is the predomi- 
nance of Rajogupa Hence it is marked by its violence It roams 
about horizontally in the middle region of the universe Solids and liquids 
stand for Tamogupa Hence their opacity to light and hence their inert 
and impervious nature and hence their tendency to sink downwards Thus 
the evolution of the denser and grosser matter is the result of the precipitat- ' 
mg of the Tamogupa Thus the three gupas have their part in the 
evolution of the inorganic world They also have their part to play in the 
origin and growth of the organic world Organisms are but the modifica- 
tions of the same Prakrti, and hence they are also subject to the influence 
of the three gupas The living world is divided into the upper, the middle 
and the lower The upper region of the cosmos traditional svarga is the 
abode of the devas The lower one is associated with the animal and trees 
whereas the middle region is the natural havitation of man The svarga 
abode of happy divine being is also the place where Brahma and Indra 
reside The elemental beings like Gandharvas and Yaksas also reside there 
These beings of the higher regions have in them the Sattvagupa in abun- 
dance. Hence they are marked by mutual goodwill and general happiness 
9 
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In man there is a predominance of Rajogupa Hence arises the feverish 
activity of man who is destined to eat the fruits of his karmas His life is 
marked by the dominant note of struggle the misery and the few cases of 
momentary happiness which he now and then manages to experience only 
go to accentuate his general unhappiness and misery The last is the region 
of the animals This has the maximum of Tamoguija or darkness. 
Hence all the inhabitants of this region are marked by general unconscious- 
ness and stupor. All these there regions of the world constitute the one 
whole world of samsSric cycle according to Kapila. The same chain of 
births and deaths binds the three kinds of beings animals, men and Devas 
Even the prominent residents of Svarga, BrahmS and Indra who generally 
enjoy unalloyed happiness throughout their lives have to meet with death 
Hence their life is equally subject to the visicitudes of SamsSra and suffers 
from the bondage of births and deaths. Theirs is not the life of pure and 
liberated Purusa Thus not only in the building up of the inorganic world 
but also in the evolution of the organic including the super and subhuman 
regions, the part palyed by the three gunas of Prakrti is felt in no mean 
degree These gunas are invoked by the Ssipkhya thinkers to explain the 
birth of world and the process of SamsSra 

Moksa or liberation According to SSip.khyas Moksa or liberation 
consists in getting rid of all the root causes of SamsSra which are the three 

kinds of bondage, mentioned above Kapila curiously expects the means of 

} 

salvation from the very Prakrti which is the original source of the bondage. 
The intelligent Purusa is inactive by nature and hence is incapable of 
being the architect of his own destiny, Acetana — the unenlightened — 

Prakrti has all activity and force in itself and is quite blind by 
nature The Purusa is intelligent but inert and Prakrti is all activity 
but blind The union of the two — the blind and the cripple — leads 
to living It IS that the soul may be able to contemplate on its 
own nature and entirely separate itself that the union is made as of the halt 
of the cripple and the blind and through that union the universe is formed 
It IS Prakrti that is privileged to carry the Puru§a to its final goal It is 
through the manifestation of Prakrti that the soul acquires discrimination 
and obtains mok§a Is there any conscious co-operation between Puruja 
and Prakrti ^ No, that cannot be for Prakfti is Acetana and the Puru§a 
cannot live in peace with it and yet there is this union between the two 
Kapila vehemently protests agamst postulating a higher intelligence than 
Prakfti, i^vara in order to explain the union between the two He advances 
arguments to show that there can be co-operation even in the region ’bf the 
unconscious Purposive adaptation according to Kapila need not necessarily 
imply the operation of an intelligent agent Secretion of milk from the cow 

IS no doubt necessary and useful for the calf This secretion is no doubt a 
case of purposive adaptation, but all the same the cow is not consciously 
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Responsible for this Similzirly the relation between Prakrti and Purusa is 
a case of purposive adaptation without the necessity of an intelligent adjuster 
Prakfti unconciously itself operates for the benefit of Purusa and is a case 
of unconscious inner necessity to serve the purpose of the soul The 
adaptation between the two is absolutaly unconscious thougt suggestive of 
an intelligent designer Again through the help of Prakrti Purusa is able 
to obtain discnminative knowledge about his true nature The Purusa is 
able to realise himself to be absolutely independent of and uninfluenced by 
the Prakrti activities He knows he is different from the senses, Buddhi 
and ahaip.k5ra This realisation of independence from the environment 
including his own psychophysical mechanism leads to perfect knowledge 
Then the purusa is able to perceive that the activities are all due to Prakrti 
while he himself remains in unruffled peace Prakfti ceases to affect him. 
Prakrti retires from the stage saying '‘I have been seen I can no more please 
the Puru§a” and then the Purusa remains calm and peaceful saying ‘'I have 
seen her, no more can she please me ” This discriminative knowledge and 
the consequent retirement of the Purusa from the cosmic stage is an interest- 
ing philosophical metaphor. Prakrti or nature continues to spin round 
on account of its own original impulse even after Purusa’s liberation But 
this activity can no more influence the liberated Puru§a because through 
knowledge he obtained freedom or Moksa. 

The mam objection is that Kapila starts his system as a panacea for 
the evils in this world He thereby recognises at least to some extent the 
importance of ethical value. But the system as finally wrought out by him 
is incapable of accommodating any such moral value Human volition and 
consequent human conduct as such are said to be the effects of acetana 
Prakrti virtue and vice are alien to the Purusa They are associated with 
the nonspiritual Prakfti and hence they do not affect the soul and yet with a 
strange inconsistency it is the fate of Purusa so enjoy the fruits pleasurable 
and painful of the karmas directly and immediately due to the activity of 
Prakfti, Why it is the fate of Purusa that he should vicariously suffer the 
consequences of an alien being is life entirely unexplained To be consistent 
with his own presuppositions he ought to have made Purusa indifferent to 
the consequential pleasure or pains of conduct But that would have made 
the Puru§a an altogether umntelhgible shadow of reality It is this inherent 
paralysis of his system that strikes us as au important defect In spite of 
the various defects we have to pay our homage to the great ancient thinker 
for th^ courageous applicauon of the rational method for the problem of hfe 
and reality. In a remote age of Indian thought when customary dogmas 
played the dominant part in the explanation of philosophical problems it is 
really a mattar for admiration to see such a ngorous and rational thinker 
as Kapila. In philosophical study (he method is more important than the 
results. The results may be modified but the method leaves a permanent 
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impression and contributes an endowing value in creating the right intellec- 
tual attitude If the method of analysis and explanation is admitted to be 
of greater philosophic value than the actual doctrine obtained thereby Kapila 
judged by this standard must occupy a place on a par with the world’s 
greatest thinkers 

It was stated in a previous section that the doctrine of Ahnrisri was 
prevalent even before the time of the Rgvcdic period, probably due to 
the influence of the Lord Vrsabha of the IksvSku clan. This school of 
thought continued to have a parallel existence to the Vedic culture of the 
sacrificial tenets There must have been mutual influence between these 
two schools, one emphasising sacrifice and the other condemning it That 
there were such counter currents of thought is obvious from the conflicting 
passages found in the Rgvedic literature. It sometimes emphasises sacrifice, 
in such passage as Ajena Es^avyaha, and sometimes condemns sacrifice — 
Ma-himsyat. In this struggle between the two schools of thought, we find 
the rival school to Vedic sacrifice becoming more dominant now and then, 
leadmg to giving up of sacrifice and Indra worship But about the time of 
the rise of the Upanisadic literature the schools standing for AhimsS cham- 
pioned by the succession of Ksattnya teachers became quite supreme The 
sacrificial cult championed by the Priests evidently gave up the struggle as 
hopeless and entered into a compromise. They recognised the new thought 
characterised by Ahimsa and Atmavidya as distinctly superior to their own 
sacrificial cult which they accepted to be distinctly inferior. This compro- 
mising effect by welcoming the new thought as Para vidya and assigning an 
inferior place to the sacrificial cult as Apara-vidya must have secured intellec- 
tual peace and harmony only for some time. Because in the letter Upani§adic 
literature while accepting the new doctrine of Atmavidya they surreptitiously 
smuggled into the Upanisadic cult the doctrine of sacrifice as a specially 
exempted one Thus we find in Upanisadic literature an open recognition 
of the doctrine of Ahimsa and at the same time introducing a clause except 
in the case of rehgious sacrifice This ingenius method of smuggling into the 
new thought, the old objected doctrine of sacrificial ceremony was evidently 
virulently protested by the iival schools. The struggle continued with in- 
creased strength, because by that time, the old Vrsabha thought of AhimsS 
gained additional strength by the rise of Buddhism and also from the co- 
operation of the Saipkhya and Yoga schools which crystalised out of the 
Upanisadic cult itself Strange to say there was the unexpected co-operation 
from free thinking school of G&rvSkas, when they^ joined the struggle — a 
school of thought identical with school of modern materialistic philosophy 
Though the CSryakas did not believe in the existence of Atm2, oi%n the 
future world, they were opposed to the Vedic culture as an ineff'ectual waste 
In this renewed struggle abounding in destructive criticisms against Vedic 
sacrifice there must have been a distinct damage caused to the traditional 
edifice. Hence the orthodox thinkers were bound to reconstruct the cultural 
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edifices and re-habilitate the same from the destruction caused by the rival 
intellectual bombardment. They had to re-examine the notion of Dharma 
as well as the notion of Atma As a result we have the two schools of thought 
the PQrvamImSmsa and Uttaramlm5msa or Vedanta 

The Purvamlmamsa school concedes many of the points of the rival 
schools in order to safeguard its mam doctrine of Vedic sacrifice. They 
openly reject the doctrine of creation and the existence of Isvara or Sarvajfia 
They do not recognise anything highei than the human personality itself, 
the point emphasised by the Jamas, Saipkhyas and the Bauddhas. In spite of 
this concession they try to maintain with elaborate arguments that Dharma 
means the Vedic Dharma m the sense of sacrificial ritual Thus it is an 
enquiry into the nature of Dharma and hence the work begins with the sQtra 
Athato Dharmajijfiasa 

Uttara Mlma^sd. or Vedanta Who are qualified to Brahma VtdyH — Surpn- 
Smgly in conflict with the Upanisadic tendencies the Brahma-sutras take the 
attitude that only the Dvijas are eligible. As a matter of fact about the 
period of the Shtras, caste conservatism was rampant That is the reason 
which explains the retrograde tendency herein implied The critical exami- 
nation and representation of SSrp.khya is again taken up PradhSna as the 
basic principle of the Universe is rejected The scriptural terms Aja — “non- 
generated” — cannot refer to Avyakta pradhSna It must imply Brahman 
who IS the author of all He is the only Aja Brahman is not only the 
guiding intelligence of cosmic evolution but also is the constituting substance 
of the cosmos" Brahman is not only the Nimittakarapa but also the Upa- 
danakSrapa, the material cause of the universe Brahman is the stuff of 
which the world is made All that exists partakes of the nature of Brahman. 
It IS the beginning as well as the end of things It is the origin as well 
as the goal of individual souls Here ends the first book. 

The second book also begins with the same topic, Yoga is taken 
up for criticism According to Yoga there is a controlhng Isvara 
superintending the cosmic evolution proceeding from Pradhana This 
l^vara of Yoga is said to be identical with Brahman It is said to 
represent only an inappropriate and imperfect aspect of Truth Conse- 
quently Yoga isvara is taken to be an incomplete description of ultimate 
reality which is Brahman Incidently there is an attempt to answer several 
Samkhyan objecaons against Isvara. The author formulates his own 
doctrine of causation VedSntic view of causation does not recognise 
any cause or effect Karapakaryabheda is their characteristic doctrine 
The Sarpkhya concept of causation is therefore rejected as unreal 
According to Vedanta cause and effect are identical This is corroborated 
both by Vedic authority and concrete experience The cause of cloth 
IS thread. There could be no quarrel about this that yarn in a particular 
arrangement constitutes cloth. 
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Responsibility of the Crea/or— Sarjikhya emphasises the fact that aii 
l^vara being an intelligent cause of the universe must be responsible for 
the whole of the cosmos including the faults thereof The defence put 
in the Brahma-sQtras is something obscure Here the author takes his 
stand on the separateness of Brahman from JivStma. According to the 
Saipkhya view activity implies desire and motive Creation as an act 
must therefore imply a desire and motive in the agent The desire of 
Brahma to bring about the world, cannot be a desire to help various 
beings, for they are still uncreated and non-existent If there is a 
motive for the activity the motive must imply some sort of want in the 
creator The answer is that there is no genuine motive for the creator. 
According to the VedSntic defence Brahma creates the universe merely 
out of sport or Lila But the next is the more important objection 
It relates to the responsibility of the creator for uneven distribution of ' 
pleasure and pains The answer offered by Vedanta is a bit strange. 
The act of creation is not said to be ^ quite arbitrary but takes into consi- 
deration the merit and the demerit of the individual soul This defence 
naturally implies that the individual souls should have their separate 
and independent existence and that they are not really created though 
they are destined to undergo a periodic cosmic slumber from which they 
get awakened at the beginning of creation. How such a doctrine of 
individual selves could be reconciled to VedSntic monism is not cLarly 
shown Neither the sairas nor the great commentary of ^aipkara is 
helpful The latter part of the second book is devoted to the refutation 
of the other theories such as Vaisesika, Bauddha, and Jama The author 
again and again returns to the criucism of Ssqikhya. There is an inte- 
resting point to be noticed before we take leave of this Buddhism 
IS condemned to be unreal We shall be surprised to see both the 
So.trakara and the commentator ^amkara reject the Bauddha conception 
for this reason that according to BuddhisUc view the world of external 
reality is purely mental and unreal This reason offered for rejecting 
the Buddhistic view is certainly perplexmg The Bauddhas are found 
fault with because they annihilate the fundamental distinction between 
the concrete world of reality and the dream world of unreality and they 
believe that the world is made of such stuff as dreams are made of. And 
yet this is the very conclusion to which VedSnta is striving. This 
surprising philosophical attitude has a parallel in western thought Kant 
establishing the phenomenality of the external world to his satisfaction 
gives vent to righteous indignation at Berkleyan idealism to refute which 
he devotes one full chapter Berkley would be much more akin to 
the^ ordinary view and yet Kant m the west and ^amkara in the East 
claim the privilege of protesting against their own conclusions, when they 
are heard from alien quarters To us it is interesting in this way. Idealism 
which is considered to be the claim of philosophic thought even in its 
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most triumphant existence has an unconscious desire to hide its true 
identity from the ordinary world and attempts to appear as some thing 
different 

The latter part of 11 AdhySya again takes up the discussion of the 
doctrine of creation. According to Vedantism, there is no process of 
creation at all, The evolution and involution of the world during 
penodic kalpas is but an appearance If creation is a real process of evolu- 
tion then they cannot reasonable object to Samkhya evolution The Avyakta 
unmanifest of Kapila is the primeval matter But the Vedanta takes this 
Avyakta to be his intelligent Brahma. From Avyakta proceeds Aka^a or 
ether From this proceeds Vayu, then Agni, and then water and then the 
earth. This description of creation occurs both in the Vedic texts of the 
Mantras an,d the Upanisads The elements created out of the Brahma get 
reabsorbed by him in the reverse order Thus describing the process of 
creation the scriptural texts demand an explanation from the Brahma-Sfitras, 
According to the Vaisesika view Aka^a or space is eternal or^ uncreated. 
It is the substratum of ^abda or sound. This Vaisesika doctrine will conflict 
with the ultimate concept of Brahma There would be two eternals Ak&^a 
and Brahma. Hence the VendSnta school is constrained to show that the 
Vaisesika doctrine 6f infinite space is unique and they must show that space 
is created by Brahma According to Ssmkbya the starting point of evolution 
is Acetana Prakpti The VedSnta school emphasises the psychical nature of 
Buddhi and AhaqikSra But these according to SSipkhya are derived from 
Acetana Prakfti Brahma-sUtras therefore rightly criticise that SS.ip.khya 
view of deriving Getana entities from Acetana Prakjrti, Buddhi and ahaip" 
ksra are therefore considered as the manifestation of Brahma or Sat Simi- 
larly the NySya and Vai^e^ika view of Self is rejected by Brahma-Sotras. 
NySya-sQtras maintain that the individual souls are uncreated In this res- 
pect the VedSntic doctrine conflicts with NySya and Vaisejika view 
Though the Vedsntin accepts the uncreated and eternal nature of individual 
selves in a way still he does not recognise the substantiality thereof Indivi- 
duality IS an illusion for him Birth and death, creation and destruction of 
the individual souls are all due to the body The self in itself is beyond 
birth and death Its essence is Getana Hence the view of the Brahama- 
slitras is different from that of the Vai^esika school according to which 
consciousness is an accidental quality of the Self brought about by its contact 
with manas or mind. 

The doctrine of the size of the Atman is next critised m the Brahma- 
sUtras The atomic size of Atman is as old as the Udanisad This doctrine 
is accepted by the Vaii^ejikas The Brahma-sutras reject this view in spite 
of the Upanisadic authority To speak of the size of soul or Straan is to 
confound its nature with body The categories of spatial magnitude are 
inadequate to describe the soul which is intrinsically of the nature of 
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thought and the spiritual entity may be spoken of either as an atom or as an 
infinite. It may be both infinitesimal as well as infinite. The individual 
self IS also a karta or agent He is able to act and thus he is able to produce 
karma. Being the author of karma he is obliged to enjoy the fruits thereof 
Karts must be bhokta also In this respect the VedSntic view is different 
from the SSmkhyan system where Purusa is merely the enjoyer and not an 
actor But when we examine more closely the VedSntic view the pnmafacio 
objection disappears Activity is not the intrinsic quality of the soul 
Activity IS due to its accidental conjunction with the body. In the technical 
language of VedSnta AtmS becomes a kartS only because of the Physical 
conditions or UpSdhi. On account of the same upSdhi it becomes a bhoktS. 
Thus action and enjoyment are both due to extraneous conditions The 
so-called upSdhis are constituted by the several indriyas or sense-organs 
In this respect many doctrines are common to SSmkhya and the VedSnta 
The activity of the individual self though appearing as a difference between 
the two schools does not constitute a real difference The activity is explain-^ 
ed away ultimately in the sQtras Activity in the individual is really due 
to Brahma himself or the AnlaryUml Hence the individual soul is not a free 
agent He acts because of the Kvara in him But this control exercised 
by I^vara is assumed to be entirely consistent with the karmas of the 
individual The inference of an Isvara is not an instance of an arbitrary 
act He IS himself determined by the karmas of the individual self. 

The third chapter of Brahma-stitras contains the same topic about the 
soul Transmigration is taken up The soul retains its manas and stlksma 
^arlra after death. Hence it is not Free from Up5dhi. It is still subject to 
decay and death It is still tied to the wheel of SamsSLra After death it 
may have its sojourn in different lokas But nevertheless the individual must 
come back to the world because it is from here that it has to obtain final 
liberation. 

A Discussion of Dreams and Hallucinations — The doctrine of the four stages 
of the Self mentioned in the Upanisads finds a place here The two kinds 
of knowledge, absolute and relative ParavidyS and AparSvidya The lower 
knowledge or aparSvidya refers to the sacrifice and it is supposed to be related 
to Saguna Brahma whereas the higher knowledge leads to Nirgupa Brahma 
The last and fourth chapter leads to Mok§a The two Vidy5s lead to two 
different paths The lower associated with worship of I^vara leads to 
Svarga whereas the higher resting upon the contemplation of Nirgupa 
Brahma leads to Self Realisation and identification with Brahma. There is 
no distincUon between the individual and the absolute The upSdhis being 
eliminated, the conditions being destroyed, the individual self finds the 
absolute This is known as Mukti It is direct of immediate ‘realisation of 
the Self, whereas the former path through lower knowledge may ultimately 
lead to Mukti though not directly and immediately. The realisation of the 
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self and the consequent liberation is brought about by Samyagdar^ana, the 
true path There is true knowledge of the self. It is the state of perfect 
Nirvapa. All qualities have withered away from Brahma It is nirgupa, 
nirvibesa. Thus qualityless and formless He is beyond description — anirva- 
canlya. Thus ends the Brahma-sQtras indicating the true nature of ultimate 
reality~>the un-conditioned Brahma 

Sankara and VedUnitsm — Sankara represents a stage in the development 
of VedSntism He lived about the 8th century, a contemporary of KumSrila 
Bhatta, a student of Govmda, who was a disciple of GaudapSda Sankara’s 
VedSntism is expressed in his great commentaries on the Upanisads as 
well as Brahma-Sutras His advaita is the logical outcome of GaudapSda’s 
advaitism It is most influential among the current schools of Indian 
thought In his introduction to the great Bh& 5 ya on the Brahma-Sutras he says 
‘It IS a matter not requiring any proof that the object and subject whose 
respective spheres are the notions of Thou and Ego and which are opposed 
to each other as light and darkness The two cannot be identified Hence 
it follows that It IS wrong to superimpose on the subject the attributes of 
object and vice versa ” Thus he starts with a sufficient warning that the 
subject and object are quite distinct and they should not be confounded 
with each other He warns against the superimposition of attributes — 
AdhySsa The subject should not be associated with the attributes of the 
object nor the object with those of subject. The two are distinct in kind 
One is a cetana entity and the other an acetana thing Sankara starts 
just where SShkhya started There also Cetana Purusa is different from 
acetana Prakrti Again the starting point of modern thought m Europe 
was the same Descartes started with the distinction between the thinking 
thing and the extended thing Yet by an inscrutable logic adopted by both 
Descartes and Sankara the goal reached by them is fundamentally different 
from the starting point Gartesianism ends in Spinozistic monism where 
the ultimate substance engulfs all things Cetana and Acetana within itself. 
And similarly Sankara ends with an all-devouring absolute which could not 
brook by its side any other entity ^ahkara in the same introductory 
passage suggests that this AdhySsa is a common vice of our experience and 
IS due to our ignorance or avidya The only way to get nd of it is by Vidya 
or knowledge Thus AdhySsa or mutual confusion of self and nonself is the 
result of Ignorance It is on ignorance that all the duties enjoined in the 
scriptures are based Hence the doctrine of PramSpas includes perception 
and inference Several vedic texts enjoining various religious duties all 
have for their objects world which is the resultant of the avidya or ignorance 
The world of objective reality is thus due to ignorance and even the vedic 
rites and injunctions are not excepted. These have no value for one who 
possesses real knowledge Distinctions of caste, status in society, etc are all 
due to adhyasa The conception of Vedic Dharma has meaning only with 
reference to Adhyasa, accidental conjunction of the true self with the 
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extraneous conditions of ca^te,' birth, etc But for this false conception Vedic 
Dharma could have no meaning and no validity for Dharma pertains to 
Varpa, which in turn depends upon the body and not upon the soul Because 
of the false identity between soul and body we speak of one as a Brahmin or 
a Ksatnya These attributes are true only of the body and yet are falsely 
associated with the self Thus Sankara not only indicates the truth that the 
self and the environment are distinct but also suggests that the confusion 
and false identity is due to avidyS From a thinker who emphasised the 
danger of this philosophical error we should naturally expect consistently a 
system of philosophy strictly maintaining the opposites. On the other hand, 
Sankara offers just the reverse He dismisses the distinction between self 
and non-self as unreal and unphilosophical. What is the nature of the 
external world according to Sankara ^ Gaudapada already compared it 
to a dream Sankara accepts the same without question The diversity 
and objectivity of the world of things and persons are all illusory. The 
obj'ective world around is but the m5y3 of the juggler, the juggler in this 
case being Atman himself Since the juggler himself is not a victim to his 
own illusion so the highest self is not affected by the world-illusion. The 
whole of the external world is but the manifestation of Brahma or Atman 
The substance of which this world is constituted being Cetana is genuinely 
akin to dreams That it is a dream will not be evident to us so long as we 
are dreaming, so long as there is avidyS When we wake from this dream 
to another world then’ the dream-world will vanish. When the individual 
wakes up into highest selfhood then he will understand the dreamlike 
illusory nature of his former experience When he rids himself of over- 
powering avidyS the multiplicity and objectivity will automatically 
disappear. 

Is the individual atman real according to Sankara ^ The individual 
self shares the same fate as the objective world All the other Indian 
systems of thought recognised individual atman to be eternal and uncreated. 
But in the hands of ^aiikara the individual soul dwindles into a shadow of a 
higher reality In the passages emphasising his own advaita view he rejects 
the panthetistic view according to which the objective world and the indivi- 
dual self can be real and yet subsisting in the same universal Several 
passages in the Upanisads compares the Brahma to a tree and the individuals 
to various branches thereof Unity and multiplicity are both real in organic 
life So is the ocean one though the waves are many So the clay is the 
same though the pots are many. These Upanisadic passages do not 
and need not necessarily imply the doctrine of the illusoriness of the world 
and individual selves But such an interpretation Sankara does not want 
He sternly rejects that as erroneous He emphasises the unity as absolute 
If the phenomenal world and individual souls are unreal then it would 
be against the practical notions of ordinary life Such consequences are 
not disconcerting to Sankara Such objections do not damage his position. 
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because the entire compleN: of phenomenal existence is still true to a 
person who has not reached the true knowledge and realised his true 
self As long as one is in ignorance the reality of the world and self is 
vouchsafed for him He may behave as if these were true and his life 
not affected by the higher philosophical doctrine Sankara’s self is thus 
an absolute — a sort of Parmenidean absolute — eternal and unchanging 

What has Sankara to say about the several passages in the Vedic 
scriptures which speak of the creation and evolution of the world ? If 
the world of concrete reality is illussory the Vedic doctrines of creation 
would have no meaning This objection he wards off with the remark that 
the creating qualities of Brahma depends on the evolution of the germical 
principles NSma and Rflpa The fundamental truth that we maintain 
IS that the creation, destruction and sustenance of the world all proceed 
from an omniscient and omnipotent principle and not from an unintelligent 
Pradhana, While maintaining absolute unity or Advaita of self how can 
the above be maintained ^ ^he longing of the self — the name and form 
are the figments of Nescience These are not to be either as being the same 
or different from it. The germs of the entire phenomenal world is called in 
the ^rutij Maya or Illusion, ^akti or Power, Prakrti or Nature Different from 
these IS the omniscient world Hence the Lord depends upon the limiting 
adjuncts of M5>a and Rtipa the products of the avidya out of which I^- 
vara creates the world. His being a creator, His omniscience and omnipo- 
tence all depend on the limitations due to those very adjuncts whose nature 
is avidya From these passages extracted from Sankara Bhasya we have an idea 
of Sankara’s philosophy Ultimate reality is undivided and undivisible unity 
same as Upanisadic Brahma The several vedic gods are but fractional 
aspects of this Sankara wants the reader not to confound his system with the 
Vedic theology He clears away adhySsa or error His system is a streneous 
attempt at an accurate definition of atman Through a very skilful dialectic 
all the qualities of the external world are shown to be alien to Brahma 
Spatiality, objectivity, colour, sound, etc all are with a psychological insight 
shown to be non-spiritual By this process of elimination the essential nature 
of atman is clearly defined as Atman It is the only thinking thing Getana- 
dravya Thinking is not merely an attribute of the Self Self is thought 
Atman is Git Having gone thus far Sankara is tied down to a philosophical 
doctrine which appears to be inconsistent with his own standpoint and also 
with thought and general tradition. Such a result is probably due to the 
following reasons. The Upanisadic writers spoke of the Brahma as the 
spiritual essence the leaven which leavens all things In these passages the 
doctrine ofStman exactly corresponds to Gartesian thinking substance The 
Upanigadic passages did not negate the reality of the phenomenal world 
When ^ahkara took up the doctrine he was confronted with a difficulty 
^ahkara could not accept the naive Upanisadic pantheism He wants a 
clear definition of Atman This naturally widened the gulf between subject 
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and object While these according to Upanijadic writers liad vague common 
substratum Not satisfied with this philosophic vagueness ^ahbara wanted 
to shift reality to the side of the subject or Cit. Hence Sankara not only 
finds atman identical with Git but it is also identical with existence or Sat 
If the Brahma is the soul and if the soul is the Brahma then the Sat must be 
Git-existence and thought must be identical If existence and thought arc 
absolutely identical then anything other than thought will be unreal or Asat. 
The objective world is not Git or thought. Hence it cannot be real or Sat 
Sankara is compelled to propound the doctrine of the unreality of the objec- 
tive world. What is the justification for such a conclusion There is no 
doubt he is supported by certain Upani§adic passages as well as by some of 
his predecessors like Gaudap5da But we have to remember that many 
Upanisadic passages that declare the external world as unreal do so only 
metaphorically and comparatively The Upanisadic doctrine compares with 
the Cartesian doctrine of gradation The ultimate substance has the 
maximum of reality whereas man has less ol that. But with Sankara it is 
otherwise For him a thing must be Sat or an Asat. To be real, a thing 
must be Cit and what is not Git must necessarily be Asat, Thus after establish- 
ing the reality of atman and the illusonness of the rest Sankara is confront- 
ed With an extraordinary difficulty to reconcile his philosophy with the 
common-sense view on the one hand and the traditional Vedic religion on 
the other He manages this by his distinction between VySvahSrika and 
PSramarthika points of view For all practical purposes and for the ordinary 
affairs of religion the world may be taken as real though philosophically it is 
no more than the phantom of a deluded personality Many VedSntins 
bring in the parallel of Kant who also has a duality The world is empirically 
real but transcendentally ideal But we should protest against such a 
comparison. For Kant recognises the so-calJed thmg-in-itself which is the 
ultimate source The phenomenal world is the resultant of the interaction 
between thing-in-itself and Ego-in-itself — the one supphes the stuff and the 
other the form That is one of the reasons why Kant protests against Berkley 
and wanted to keep his philosophy entirely different from that Sankara’s 
advaitism is fundamentally different from Kant’s phenomenalism He is 
more akin to Fichte’s Even this resemblance is superficial for the monistic 
idealism of Fichte is only a metaphysical explanation of moral value. 
According to Fichte the world of objective reality is a stage or an arena 
created by the Ego for its own moral exercise Moral value is the pivot on 
which Fichte s monism revolves But for Sankara all these values 
have reference to human life and human personality and therefore 
must be relegated to the realm of illusions from the higher point of view. 
In his own words ‘The external world as well as individual personahty are 
m5y5, asat, nothing else ” 

Sankara and the Doctrine of Maj,a— Speaking of the External world 
Sankara says it is all maya or illusion and yet he with other vedSntins 
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repudiates the doctrine of Buddhism that the external world is purely 
psychical and as such has no substantiality of its own. What is the signi- 
ficance of this paradoxical attitude^ According to the S5ukhyan doctrine 
as to the origin and nature of the world the External world is evolved out of 
Prakrti which being opposed to Purusa is Acetana It is more or less simi- 
lar to the modern scientific “Matter”. Besides this Prakrti Saukhya postulates 
the existence of the Purusas Now for the VedSntm everything existing is the 
manifestation of Brahma The Brahma being Getana entity it is not difficult 
to derive individual souls therefrom But the Vadantin derives the external 
world also from the same But the external world is acetana entity and is 
therefore opposed to thought Hence it cannot be easily derived from Brahma 
Sankara certainly has recognised the fundamental difference between the 
tWo Cetana and Acetana and warns the reader against confusion Yet he 
wants to logically maintain that every thing living and non-living is derived 
from the same Brahma He tries to reconcile the two irreconcilable doc- 
trines. First he maintains that the subject is quite independent of the object 
and the two have nothing in common and that all ills of life, are due to 
confusion between the two Secondly he wants to show that there is only one 
existence ultimate and real and that all else is purely derivative If he is 
successful in establishing the former doctrine (the distinction between the 
subject and object) he cannot at the same time maintain the latter The 
actual result is he introduces a sort of make-believe reconciliation. The 
objective world is something derived from mSya M5y& is the substantial 
and constitutive of the external world The stuff of which objective world 
IS made is variously described as Mays Prakyti and Pradhana He thus 
introduces Satikhyan terminology in order to emphasise its distinction from 
Purusa Pursuing this line of thought he ought to have got the conclusion 
that the external world is constituted by a substance fundamentally distinct 
from and incompatible with Self or Brahma This would have landed him 
in a dualism which he streneously tries to avoid Thus the problem with 
him was to retain the Saukhyan dualism just to emphasise the distinction 
between the subject and object and at the same time to maintain VedSntic 
monism In this attempt at a compromise his language becomes ambiguous 
and his own attitude wavers between Dualism and Monism Fie satisfied 
himself by introducing two kinds of existence or Sat corresponding to Puruja 
and Prakrti and yet these two kinds of Sat he wants to derive from the 
Cetana Brahma Beyond the Brahma there could be no existence, he being 
the only Sat as well as the only Git Hence the Prakfti which ^aAkara 
requisition to explain the external world is not only acit, non-thought, but 
also asat — non-real Being asat inasmuch as it is distinct from Brahma^ it 
must be identical with mere nothing and yet it must be substantial enough 
to be the basis of objective world. It is such an impossible function assigned 
to Ms.y5 by ^ahkara. He cannot condemn it altogether to be nothing for he 
expects real work out of it and so far it must have some causal potency. 
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But on this account he dare not recognise Us reality lest it should set up an 
impenum in imperio a rival claimant to the throne of Brahma. Therefore 
Sankara relegates hlSya to the metaphysical purgatory where it is expected 
to live the life of something midway between absolute being and absolute 
nothing What he further means by this curious amalgam of something- 
nothing we do not clearly appreciate It is because of this precarious reality 
of Mays, that he is able to make his readers believe that m his monism the 
objective reality maintains a greater dignity than assigned to it by the 
Buddhists In short to avoid the sOnyavCida Sankara invents the impossible 
doctrine of MSya which lends plausibility to his system which would other- 
wise be untenable and also indistinguishable from Buddhistic nihilism. It 
was because of this indistinguishabilUy between Buddhism and advaitism 
that Indian critics condemned advaita as Buddhistic nihilism in camouflage 
and called Sankara a Pracchanna Bauddha, a bauddha m disguise 

Brahma Sat as well as Cit, Existence and Intelligence, but for VedSn- 
tin It is something more It is not merely the substratum of the concrete 
world, It also stands for the transcendental goal of life It stands for the other 
world to which every Indian thinker looks forward. It is that higher reality 
which the Indian aspires to as a haven from the ocean of SamsSra, a place 
of rest from the toils of transmigration It corresponds to Buddistic Nirvapa, 
the SamSdhi of the Yogin, the Liberated Purusa of the Sfuikhyas and the 
God livara of Nyaya Vai^e§ikas If it is to be the negation of the ennui of 
SarbsSra to be the end of the misery of concrete life, to be the place from where 
there is no return, it must embody in itself something unique and that is 
absent in the world of Samsclra, an unalloyed and unchanging Bliss which 
knows not its opposite The Brahma therefore .besides Sat and Cit is Ananda 
as well It represents that transcendental bliss which no man has tasted 
here and which everyone is entitled to have if he walketh the path of liber- 
ation Such a transcendental bliss is entirely different from the ephemeral 
pleasure of the world Else it would not be sought after by the wise. Hence 
the Brahma must also be Ananda, Bliss or Joy This absolute reality Sat 
Git Ananda is the ultimate concept of Vedantism It not only serves as 
the metaphysical cause of things existing, but also stands for the light shming 
in individual souls It also represents the goal to which the whole creation 
moves It IS not only the beginning but also the end of things Climbing the 
pinnacle of Metaphysical monism Sankara finds it hard to recognise the claims 
of ordinary mortals in his system He cuts the Gordian Knot by invoking 
the aid once again of the doctrine of the distinction between the relative and 
the absolute pomts of view There is no justification for the demands of 
either religion or morality in an absolute monism In the ratified atmos- 
phere of monism neither morahty nor religion can breath and live The 
inevitable conclusion of his logic may not be realised by the ordinary man 
nor accepted by the orthodox scholar The Vedic scholars have faith m 
the injunctions of the Vedas and may still believe in the beneficial effect of 
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sacrifice The unsophistical man of the religion associates' with absolute 
reality, the object of his religious adoration and worship and maintains that 
to be the fountain head of all good and valuable The metaphorical con- 
ception of Brahma, therefore, must live side by side with popular religion 
and must live in accordance with Vedic ntualis m ^ahkara manages to 
satisfy all these demands by postulating the fictitious deity of a lower Brahma 
who may be considered real from the practical and relative point of view 
though he cannot hide his real inanity from the vision of the enlightened. 
The ordinary man may continue his traditional worship, the orthodox 
vaidika may perform Ins usual sacrifices quite unperturbed on the assumption 
that there is an object of devotion and worship in his Isvara In this matter, 
Sankara seems to take a lesson from the Mimamsakas who repudiate the 
conception of a God at the same time insisting upon the efficacy of worship 
and sacrifices which they hold are intrinsically efficacious not depending upon 
X^vara. Sankara agrees with KuinSrila the great Mimamsaka teacher and 
lets alone the traditional iitualism unhampered by metaphysical speculation 
It is a peculiar mentality the like of which we have in Hume After proving 
the unsubstantiality of human personality and the external world Hume 
exclaims that the world will go on, nevertheless, as if these things were quite 
real This kind of estrangement between life and metaphysics life getting 
on in spite of metaphysics would only establish the undeniable truth that life 
is more than logic To allow concrete life to exist by sufference, to recognise 
Its reality from the vyavahSlrika point of view, may instead of proving the 
reality of the concrete world, really establish the bankruptcy of the under- 
lying Metaphysics. 

JAINISM, ITS AGE AND ITS TENETS 

The term Jainism which means faith of a Jama is derived from the word 
. Jina which means the conqueror or the victorious Jina means who conquers 
the five senses, destroys all the karmas, and attains of Omniscience or 
Sarvajfiahood The person who performs tapas or yoga attains such a 
Self-realisation and omniscient knowledge or kevala jhSna After attaining 
self-realisation and after acquiring Omniscience, ' the Jina spends the 
rest of his time m Dharmaprabhavana or preaching the Dharma 
to the mass of human beings Not satisfied with his own self-reali- 
satiOn, he engages himself in the noble task of helping his fellow- 
beings with his message of Dharma which would enable the ordinary 
mortals to reach the summum bonum of life and attain the same spiritual 
status of perfection which he himself has acquired Because of this noble 
task of showing the path of spiritual realisation or Mok§amSrga< Jma is 
also called Tfrthaiikara This term Tirthaukara means one who helps 
human beings to cross the ocean of Sams&ra by providing them with a vessel 
to sail with in the form of Dharma Jinadharma is the boat which is 
provided foj: the human beings for the purpose of crossing the ocean 
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ofSamsSra and because of this noble task of helping the mankind Jina is 
also called Tirthaukara. The divine personality Jina; who by his act of 
benevolence is called Tirthaukara is therefore called Arhanta which means 
one worthy of adoration and worship Arhat ParamesthI is therefore the 
Lord worshipped by all the Jains He is represented by a pratibimba or 
image which is installed in a Caitynlaya or a Jam temple built for the 
purpose The pratibimba is always of the form of a human being because 
It represents the Jma or the Tirthaukara who spent the last portion of 
his life on earth in the noble task of proclaiming to the world Mok§amSrga 
or the path to salvation The idol will be either in a standing posture or 
KSyotsarga or in the posture of Padm5sana-sitting — technically called 
PalyaiikSsana Whether standing or sitting it represents the Divine Lord 
absorbed m the self-realisation as a result of Tapas or Yoga Therefore the 
facial expression would reveal the intrinsic spiritual bliss as a result of self- 
realisation People who worship the Jma in this form installed in Jin5laya 

or the Jain temple and who follow the religious tenets proclaimed by 
the Jina are called the Jamas and their religion is Jainism 

The same faith is also designated by the term Arhatamata^ which 
means religion followed by Arhatas or Jamas, since the term Arhata means 
one who follows the religion of the Arhat Paramesti The terms Jma, 
Tirthaukara and Arhat ParamesthI all refer to the divine person or SarvajSa 
who hved in the world with his body, and it refers to the period after 
attaining Sarvajfiahood or Omniscience and the last period of the pannir- 
vSija, when the body is cast away and the self resumes its own intrinsic 
pure spiritual nature and it becomes Param5tm5 or Siddha. This is the 
last stage of spiritual development and is identical with the Self com- 
pletely liberated or Muktajiva or the Self which attained Moksa This 
Siddhaparamesthi is identical with the Vedantic conception of Parabrahma 
or ParamStma. which terms are also used by the Jama thinkers# This 
Siddhasvarupa or ParamStma. SvarGpa is without body — Aiarira, and with- 
out form — ArQpa Hence its nature can be understood only by yogic 
contemplation for which the individual must be fit and highly qualified 
Ordinary people who are not endowed with the capacity of realising the 
nature of the pure self ParamatmS or Siddha ParamesthI whose pratibimba 
IS installed in Jama temples for the worship by the ordinary householder. 
This practice prescribed a mode of worship for the ordinary people who 
were expected to concentrate their attention on the image of Jma or 
Arhat ParamesthI corresponds to the Ved5ntic attitude, which w’hile recog- 
nising that the highest state of spiritual development is represented by the 
Parabrahma, provides for the ordinary man something lower than this as 
the object of worship, or what is called the popular or vySvahSrika point 
of view As a matter of fact, it may be said without contradiction that 
this distinction between vySvahSrika and p5ram5rthika points of view was 

adopted by the great commentator ^aAkara who took the suggestion from 
the earlier Jama thinkers, especially Sri Klunda Kunda This term Siddha, 
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since it implies the complete destruction of all the kannas which enshrowds 
the intrinsic purity of the self is also called Nirgrantha, who is devoid of 
all attachment The term Kandazhi which occurs in the Tamil work 
Tholkpya means the same thing as Siddha or the self which is completely 
liberated from all the shackles of karmas Though the temple-worship 
is associated with Arhat ParamesthT or TlrthaAkars, Jamas have not forgotten 
the fact that the Siddha represents the highest spiritual development. 
Hence the practice of silent salutation, Namalj. Siddhebhyah or Siddhan 
Namah is a common practice among Jains whenever they begin any good 
work either literary or of ordinary kind. Probably this practice of 
beginning with adoration of Siddhan Namah or Namah Siddebhyab was 
prevalent among the non-Jainas also especially in South India where the 
people when they begin their daily work in school are taught to start with 
this salutation Siddhan Namah 

The'Age of Jatmsm ' — There is a good deal of incorrect views prevalent 
among even educated people as to the age of Jainism It is an unfortunate 
fact that Indians had to learn their history from foreign scholars Foreign 
writers with incorrect and insufficient knowledge of the Indian historical 
background wrote textbooks on Indian history which provided the histone 
information to Indian student in schools These history text-books were 
mainly responsible for a good deal of erroneous views prevalent among the 
educated Indians as to the past history of their land One of these deplo- 
rable errors is the view that Jainism is an off-shoot of Buddhism and 
Hinduism This error we are glad to say is no more prevalent among the 
oriental scholars both in the West and East though the error persists among 
the educated Indians whose knowledge of history is not uptodate. The 
origin of this error is to be found in the fact that the founder of Buddhism 
Gautama ^Skyamuni and Mahavira VardhamSna the last of the Jaina 
Tlrthaiikaras were contemporaries Buddhistic literature contains references 
to MahSvTra and his followers, and similarly Jama literature composed at the 
time of Mahavlra contains cross references to the Buddha and his religion 
Persons who studied first the Buddhist literature and who had no knowledge 
of Jama senpture come to the hasty conclusion that Jainism must have been 
a branch of Buddhism Later on when oriental scholars came to study the 
subject they corrected their erroneous views and were constrained to call that 
Jainism must have been earlier than Buddhism. As a matter of fact, the Buddha 
was a younger contemporary of Lord MahSvIra The Buddha himself in his 
conversation with his friend and disciple SSriputta, narrates the fact that he 
himself in his earher days was adopting Jama practice of austerity which 
he had to give up because of the rigorous discipline which he did not 
like. The date of MahSvIra’s parinirv5]ja, 527 B G is accepted as a 
land-mark in the history of India According to Cambridge History of India, 
the 23rd Tlrthai’ikara, Lord Par^va who lived 220 years prior to Lord 
Mahavira is also considered a historical personage According tq the view 
11 ^ 
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Jainism must have been prevalent in India nearly three centuries prior to 
Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism Though writers of Cambridge 
History of India did not go beyond Lord Par4va, we may point out the fact 
that Jainism was in existence even pfior to this period. The Tsrthankara 
prior to Lord Parsva, ^he 22nd Tirthankara, according to the Jama tradition 
IS Lord Ari§tanemi, who is said to have attained his NirvSpa on the Mount 
GirnSr in JunSgadha State, which is a place for pilgrimage for the present- 
day Jamas This Aristanemi was a cousin of 6rl Krsija of MahabhSrata 
fame and the name Aristanemi occurs m Vedic literature as one of the great 
Rsis This Jama tradition circumstantially supported by non-Jaina Vedic 
literature may also be accepted as having some historical basis If 6rT Krsija 
of Mahabharata war is accepted as having some historical basis then we 
have to accept the history of Ar'istanemi also According to the Jama 
tradition, there weie twenty-four TirthaAkaras beginning with Lord Vr§abha 
and ending with MahSvlra VardhamSna Of these the last three may be 
taken to be personalities of the histone period. The rest are persons of pre- 
historic age and we need not trouble ourselves about their history till we 
know something more than merely tradition The first of these Tirthankara 
Lord Vr?abha who is considered by the Jamas to be responsible for revealing 
Ahimsa Dharma for the first time to the world seems to be a very interesting 
personahty According to the Jama tradition, he was a hero of the IksvSku 
family His father was Nabi MaharSja, the last of the Manus and his 
mother MSrudevl Vrsabha’s period represents a complete change of World 
conditions Prior to this the country was called Bhoga Bhomi where the 
people were satisfied with all their wants by the mere wish through the help 
of the traditional kalpakavrksa During the time of Lord R§abha these 
hnppy conditions completely disappeared and the people were in a perplexity 
as to the way of life which they were expected to carry Then they all 
went to Lord Rsabha praying for help He is said to have consoled 
them by showing the way of life He taught them how they could obtain 
food by tilling the soil, that they should take upto agriculture for the produc- 
tion of food, which they could obtain in plenty by their own toil in spite 
of the fact that the Kalpakavfksas disappeared He taught some other 
people to carry his agriculture-produce to different peoples and supply to 
those that were in need He again set apart a number of able-bodied men 
for the purpose of defence Thus the first social organisation owes its 
existence to Lord Vrsabha who divided the society according to its functions 
into three groups, agriculturists, traders, and soldiers. After ruling over his 
kingdom for several years, he abdicated his throne in favour of his son, 
Lord Bharata and went into the forests to perform tapas After the practice 
of tapas for several years he attained KaivalyajnSna or Omniscience then 
he went about from place to place preaching his Ahimsa dharma to the 
people of the land, so that they may also have spiritual relief Thus Lord 
Rsabha is known among the Jamas as Adijina, Adi BhagavEn and so on, 
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This first Tirthaiikara’s life is repeated verbatim also in non-Jaina PurSijtaSj 
for example the BhSgavatapurSija (V skandha) The same story is repeated in 
the Vi§ijupurana and the VayupurSpa also. All these Hindu purSpas maintain 
that Lord Rsabha preached the doctrine of Ahimsa after performing yoga 
for several years He went about from place to place completely discarding 
all ornaments and clothes, and hence he was misunderstood by the people to 
have gone mad The repetition of this life history of Lord Rsabha m non- 
Jaina purapas can only be explained by the fact that at one time when the 
story was a common property tcf both Jamas and non-Jainas the hero must 
have been considered as worthy of worship by all 

According to Jama tradition when Lord Rsabha attained his NirvSpa 
in Aiount Kailash, his son and the ruling emperor of the land, Lord Bharata 
built a temple in the place of NirvSpa and installed an image of Lord Rsabha 
for the purpose of worship for himself as well as for the general public 
This worship of Lord Rsabha’s idol must have been prevalent throughout 
India from far-off ancient period of the Indian history That it was so 
prevalent in ancient India we may infer from certain facts available in the 
Vedic literature The Vedas constitute the earliest record available They form 
three distinct groups, the SamhitSs, the Brshmapas and the Upani§ads The 
SamliitSs are four in number The Rg Veda, Yajur Veda, SSma Veda and 
Atharvapa Veda The Rg Veda mantras are uttered for the purpose of 
invoking the aid of the Vedic Gods Indra is the most important of the 
Vedic deities The religious life of the Aryans in the Rg Vedic ppod 
centred round the personality of Indra, the Vedic God His aid is invoked 
by the Aryans of the Rg Vedic period to obtain prosperity in their agriculture 
and also in their cattle wealth His aid is also invoked for the purpose of 
destroying the enemies, the people of the land, who resisted their advance 
Thus the Aryans had to encounter opposition from among the people of the 
land whom they considered their enemies, who strongly resisted the invading 
Aryans The Rg Vedic hymns composed with such a back-ground of racial 
conflict furnishes us with certain interesting facts as to the life and character- 
istics of the people pf the land who Violently opposed the incoming 
Aryans These hymns referred to a section of the Ik§vakus or Puru§a who were 
in existence in the land long long before the Aryans of the Rgvedic period 
came into the scene These IksvSkus are recognised to be of the Aryan race 
and they are referred to in terms of respect and adoration This IksvSku- 
vamia otherwise called the Raghuvamsa, evidently was an important and 
a famous ruling dynasty of ancient India, which must have been in existence 
even prior to the Aryans of the Rgvedic period That this Iksvakuvamsa 
was famous is borne out by the fact that most of the ancient Ksatriya families 
traced their origin to these IksvSkus and even the ^akya clan to which 
Gautama Buddha belonged claimed its origin from the IksvSkus The 
heroes of this family are celebrated in KalidSsa*s Raghuvam^a According 
to Kalidasa, these heroes began their life in early childhood as students, then 
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they lived their household lives, after which they completely renounced 
their worldly attachment and roamed about in the forests performing Tapas 
or Yoga and then finally discarded their bodies after realisation. This 
description in full corresponds with the life history of Lord Rjabha, the 
greatest hero of IkjvSkus and the first revealer of Aliiihsfi to the world 


and the importance of tapas or yoga for the purpose of self-realisation VVe 
suggest that this R§abha cult must have been prevalent even before the 
advent of the Aryans and the Rg-vedic tradition. In support of this thesis 
we note the following facts revealed by the Vedic literature The Aryans 
of the Rg Vedic period it is stated, were resisted by the people of the land 
who are called Dasyus The term Dasyu is interpreted sometimes as enemy 
and sometimes as a slave. These two interpretations represent two dilferent 
stages First when the people of the land resisted they were called the 
enemies, and when the enemies were subjected alter a military conquest and 
taken as prisoners and made to work as slaves, the same Dasyus became 


slaves Facts that deserve emphasis in this connection are the descriptive 
terms used by the Aryans to describe these enemies, the people ol the land 
These Dasyus are described as Ayajfia, Anindra, Avrata, Anyavrata and so 
on These terms respectively mean those that are opposed to Yajfia, Indra- 
worship, those that observe a different religious practice, and those that do 


not practise the religions of the Aryans From these descriptive terms it is quite 
clear that the people of the land were dead against the Vedic institution of 
Yajfla or animal sacrifice Their opposition to the invading Aryans must 
therefore be due to two factors. The people of the land politically resisted 
the invading foreigner, and secondly because the people of the land were 
afraid of the fact that their culture would be destroyed bj^ the invaders whose 
c^ture and rehgion were enurely different from their own These Dasyus 
t e people of the land, are also described to have been of dark skin and to 
have been speaking a diflTerent tongue Therefore they must have been the 
^ly Dravidians who were present all over India at the time of the 
Man invasion. After describing the practice of these Dasyus in negative 

s-gniHcant term to detcnbe their 
V -o' the enemies of the Aryans, who were opposed 

m JrSm? fr "T wotthippers of &Snadeva. This is a very 
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had for their worship a nude male image called ^isnadeva by the Aryans all 
the other descriptive terms may fit in with this theory if you take that this 
^i^nadeva worship must have been the characteristic of the Rsabha cult 
introduced by Lord Rsabha, the first Tirthaukara, and encouraged by his 
son Bharata in the form of a temple-worship. The excavations of HarappS 
and Mohenjodaro circumstantially corroborate our theory, because among 
the discoveries resulting from the excavations we have nude images of a yogi 
considered to be idols used for worship by the people of the Indus Valley 
civilisation and the symbol of the bull is found in abundance in coins and 
seals belonging to that period Hence it will be consistent to maintain that 
the religious life of the people of the Indus Valley civilisation must have 
been associated with the Rsabha cult which must have been prevalent 
throughout the land from Himalayas down to Gape Comorin and further 
south in LaiikS After some time when the invading Aryans completely 
conquered the whole of Northern India, the people of the land who are called 
Dasyus must have withdrawn to the south viz , to this side of the Vindhya 
hills That there must have been such a withdrawal by the people of 
the land to the south is corroborated by the traditional account both in Jama 
purapas, and Hindu purSpas 'According to the Jama tradition the Northern 
India was completely occupied by five K§atnya dynasties, namely, 
the Iksvakuvam^a, Harivamsa, Kuruvam^a Ugravamia and the 
Nathavam^a These five K§atriya groups completely occupied he whole 
of Northern India and the people of the land who are called 

VidySdharas by the Jama tradition had to be satisfied with the peninsula 
to the South of the Vindhyas These Vidyadharas are represented 
by two important dynasties of ruling families, one of which was 

more powerful to which RSvaija the emperor of Lanka belonged The 
othei group was represented by Vali, Sugriva and Hanuman According 
to Jama tradition, these Vidyadharas were highly cultured people, m fact 
more cultured than the rest and they were specially skilful m applied 
science, or Vidyas, on account of which they were called Vidyadharas They 
had the privilege of travelling in air by some sort of aerial vehicles 

or virnSnas which they were skilful enough to build for themselves Since 

they were skilful people of very high culture, the ruling chiefs of the Ik§vaku 
family very often entered into matrimonial alliances with these Vidyadhara 
families, in fact, the Jama tradition mentions that Lord Rjabha himself 
married a Vidyadhara princess by whom he had his son Bharata, the first 
ruler of the land and who gave his name to the land, Bharatavarsa These 
Vidyadhara rulers who were designated as Raksasas by their political enem- 
ies, Aryans, are recognised to be highly cultured by the Aryans themselves The 
Jama tradition makes these Vidyadharas followers of Rsabha cult, strictly 
practising Ahimsa Dhrama and sternly opposed to Vedic Yajna. There is 
an interesting chapter in Jama RamEyaija Padmapura^a of the Jamas, which 
narrates the life story of 6rl Rama. The chapter refers to the elaborate 
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preparations made by one Ksatnya prince called Alarutha for the purpose of 
vedic sacrifice The chapter is called Ivlaruthayajnadhvamsa sarga These 
preprations for the performance of yajna are made in the borders of RSvapa’s 
territory NSrada who happens to pass by that way observes these 
elaborate preparations According the Jamas, Narada is considered 
to be a champion of Ahimsa. He advised the Ksatnya prince 
Marutha not to perform the sacrifice Narada’s advice was rejected He 
then goes to Rsvapa straight and informs him of the vast preparations made 
by a K§atriya prince quite in violation of Ahimsa RSvapa sends a few 
oflBcers to stop these preparations These officers were sent away unceremo- 
niously by the prince Marutha But Ravapa himself appears in person 
officially with his soldiers Then Marutha confessed that he was instructed 
by the Vedic priests to perform this y5ga though he was not very well in- 
formed about this Then Rsvapa rebukes him, stops the preparations; 
releases all the animals intended for sacrifice and threatens the priests. Then 
A'larutha was initiated to the practice of Ahims5 Dharma and he was made 
to give a solemn proipise that he would be no more a party to animal sacrifice 
or yajfia This story found in Jama RSm&yapa clearly indicates that the 
Vidy&dharas smce they were followers of Ahimsa cult were sternly opposed 
to any performance of yaga within their borders Perhaps that explains why 
according to the Vslmiki RSmSyapa, the Raksasas were always bent upon 
preventing the performance of yagas and whenever an attempt is made to 
perform y§ga the parties had to seek the aid of military protection before they 
could carry on the ceremony This is illustrated in the RsmSyapa where Vis'vS- 
mitra takes the military aid of the royal princes, Rama and Laksmapa before 
he starts the rituals Thus the circumstantial evidence goes to support the 
theory that the people of the land were all followers of Rsabha cult and they 
were staunchly defending their cult of Ahimsa whenever th ere was an 
interference from outside This theory implies that even before the advent 
of the Rgvedic Aryans, the people of the land had a higher form of religion. 
The Rsabha cult of Ahimsa is further borne out by an evidence supplied by 
the later Brahmapas and the Upanijads When the Aryans of the Rgvedic 
period prominently settled in Northern India, their vedic culture of Yagas, 
must have been prevalent side by side with the religious practice associated 
with the earlier Rsabha cult The royal families representing the Iksavakus 
clan and other clans must have been driven towards the East by the conquer- 
ing hoards of the Rgvedic Aryans who came and settled in the Punjab The 
earlier Aryan families who adopted the Ahimsa cult of Lord Rsabha must 
have been opposed to this new cult of the Aryans Therefore we have a 
reference to the Pracyadeia, the Eastern countries in the Brahmapas The 
most important of these the ^atapathabrahmana refers to the poeple of 
these Pracyade^as which include, Ka^I, Kos'ala, Videha and Magadha as 
Aryablmajtas The orthodox Brahmins of Kurupancaladesa are advised not to 
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travel in the Eastern countries. Because the corrupt Aryans completely gave 
up the performance of ySga, they adopted an opposite Dharma altogether. 
They hold that not performing y5ga is their Dharma and performing 
yaga is a contradiction to Dharma, or Adharma Further these people 
of the Eastern countries do not recognise social eminence of the 
priests. Socially the Ksatriyas claim to be superior to the BrShmaija 
priests. Hence the orthodox priests, if they travel in the Eastern countries 
will not be respected according to their social status These reasons given 
in the ^atapathabrShmaija clearly indicate that the people of the Eastern 
countries of Gangetic valley were all opposed to the Vedic culture of the 
ySga, and were followers of AhimsS Dharma Here we have to note the 
fact that the followers of Ahimsa Dharma the intellectual leaders of the 
Eastern countries of the Gangetic valley were all Ksatriyas All the twenty- 
four Tirthaukaras of the Jamas and the founder of Buddhism Gautama 
Buddha all claimed to be Ksatriyas, that the Ksatriyas were champions of 
Ahimsa Dharma that they were opposed to vedic sacrifice, vSga championed 
by the priests of the KurupailcSla country is further corroborated by the 
Upani§adic literature which forms the Vedanta or last form of vedic 
literature. When we turn to Upanisadic literature we observe a complete 
change in the intellectual attitude towards life and problems Prior to that 
the whole of Vedic culture is Svargak3ma Yajetavyah — if you want happi- 
ness in Svarga you must perform sacrifice But when we turn to the Upani- 
sadic period the idea is entirely different We notice that the intellectual 
leaders of the Upanisadic period do not attach any importance to the utili- 
tarian idea Prosperity here and Svarga happiness hereafter are considered 
both as worthless acquisitions. One is advised to look to something far 
moTe valuable than this That Naciketas rejects the blessings of prosperity 
offered by Yama, that Maitreyi, (be wife of YSjfiavalkya refused the offer 
by her husband of all his riches show clearly that the ideal of the Upani- 
sadic principle is far higher than that presented by the previous age of the 
vedic culture Spiritual ySga is considered to be inferior The Upanisads 
emphasise a metaphorical ySga of kindling the spiritual fire by yoga in which 
all the inpunties associated with the self are to be burnt for the purpose of self 
purification and spiritual realisation The priests of KurupaniicSla countries 
throng to the royal courts of the Pracyadeia with a request to be initiated 
into this new culture of AtraavidyS which is championed by the Ksatriya 
scholars of the land What is the origin of the new change of the attitude 
in the Upanisadic culture The only answer that we can think of is the 
Ksatriya intellectuals of the Eastern countries of the Gangetic valley 
staunchly defended their Ahimsa cult given to them by Lord Rsabha till 
they were able to convince the priest of Kurupancala that their sacrifice was 
distinctly inferior to this cult of Ahimsa or Atmavidya Thus we have the 
Jaina tradition fully corroborated by non-Jaina Vedic literature in these three 
distinct historic groups of the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Upanisads 
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These facts supplied by the Vedic Jiterature taken in conjunction with the 
evidence supplied by the excavations of the Indus valley civilisation will 
constrain us to believe that the R§abha cult of Ahimsa and the practice of 
tapas or yoga must have been the ancient cult of the Indians throughout the 
land pievalent even before the advent of the Aryans who sang the hymns of 
the Rgveda Thus the Ahimsa cult revealed by Lord Rsabha was the most 
ancient of religious cults which must have been prevalent in the Nothern 
India and which must have been the practice in religion of the people of 
the land at the time of Aryan invasion 

Mok^a Murga — What is the MoksamSrga which is peculiar to Jainism ? 
What are its special feature ^ How is it different from the religious principle 
associated with the other Indian Dhansaijas. Moksam5rga is defined by 
Um5sv5mT thus Samyak Darsana Jnana GSntrriiji MoksamSrgah • Right 
faith, right knowledge and Right conduct, these three constitute the path to 
salvation This the first Sutra of UmSsvami’s monumental work called Tatt- 
vartha Sotra The empha<-is is laid on all the three only when all the three 
characteristics are combined they can constitute to MoksamSrga Each 
by Itself is imperfect and therefore insufficient. To depend entirely on faith 
as is maintained by some Hindu Darsana will not lead one to happiness 
or Moksa Similarly Jfiana or knowledge alone cannot lead one to happi- 
ness Nor can Caritra by itself however admirable the conduct be, is suffi- 
cient to lead to the desired goal Hence faith; knowledge, and conduct 
must be presented together by an individual if he is to walk the path of 
righteousness Further it is emphasised that these three — faith, knowledge 
and conduct must be of the right type Hence it is called right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct alone when combined together would constitute 
the Moksam5rga Mere faith which is not of the right type will not be 
founded upon the ultimate nature of reality Similarly right knowledge and 
not any other knowledge will constitute the MoksamSrga Right knowledge 
will therefore exclude all incorrect attitude and disruption of the nature of 
reality Hence that prefix Samyak is used m each of the terms The Commen-'' 
tator of the Sutras gives an interesting metaphor to bring out the force of the 
sUtra A person suffering from a disease, say fever, if he desires to cure 
himself of the disease must have faith in t’^e capacity of the doctor and must 
know the exact nature of the medicine prescribed by him for his disease and 
must dnnk the madicine according to the instructions of the doctor. Mere 
faith in the doctor will be of no use Faith in the capacity of the doctor 
and the knowledge of the nature of the medicine would equally be useless 
unless the patient takes the medicine The person who expects to be cured of 
his disease must not only have faith in the doctor’s capacity, and full know- 
ledge of the nature of the medicine but also take the medicine according to 
the prescription In this case beings in the world of SamsSra are assumed to 
be patients suffering from a spiritual disqualification or disease who desire 
to get rid of this disease and to attain perfect spiritual health Thus for the 
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purpose of helping such persons this MokgamSrga is prescribed as a spiritual 
remedy and the spiritual remedy therefore must be associated with all three 
characteristics of right faith, right knowledge and right conduct m order to 
be effective These three constituent elements of the path to salvation are 
called Ratnatraya or the three jewels These Ratnatraya or the three jewels 
of the Jaina Dharma should not be confounded with the three jewels or the 
Ratnatraya of the Bauddhas, where they mean three different things — 
The Buddha, founder of Buddhism and Dharma, the message revealed by 
Buddha, and the Sangha, the social federation organised by him Therefore 
the three jewels of the Bauddhas are Buddha, Dharma and Sahgha which are 
quite different frdm the Ratnatraya of the Jamas, which constitute the 
Moksamarga 

What is Samyak Dar^ana or Right faith ^ Samyak Dar^ana is defined 
in the following stltra : — 

TattvSrtha ^raddhSnam, Samyak Darianam Faith or belief in the 
nature of the reality is right faith or Samyak Dariana Belief in the Tattvas 
or the reals as they exist forms the foundation of Jama faith What are 
these Tattvas ^ Belief in it is emphasised as the important foundation of 
Jainism These tattvas or the reals are said to be seven in number Jiva the 
living entity, Ajiva non-living entity, Airava, Bandha, Sarfivara, NirjarS 
and Moksa A^rava means flow of karmic matter into the nature of self or soul. 
Bandha implies the mixture of the karmic matter with nature of the sole on 
account of which the •soul looses its intrinsic purity and brilliance. Sarhvara 
represents the act of preventing the inflow of the karmic matter and hence it is 
the blocking of A^rava NirjarS represents the act of destroying the karmic 
mafter which may adhere to the soul As a result of blocking up the flow of 
fresh karmic matter and destruction of the - old karmic matter clinging to the 
soul you have the emergence of the soul in its pure form, free from karmic 
upadhis, whose state is represented by the term Moksa These are the 
several fundamental realities proclaimed by the Jama Dar^ana, which every 
Jama is expected to believe Of these the first two JIva and Ajiva the 
living and the non-living, form the primary categories and the others are only 
secondary The third and fourth represent the association of the first and 
the second The fifth and the sixth represent partial dissociation of the first 
(JSva) from the second AjIva or matter The seventh represents the complete 
dissociation of the first 

Before examining these categories in detail let us explain some of the 
fundamental philosophical doctrines associated with Jama Dariana Let us 
take first the doctrine of Sat or Reality The definition of Sat given in Jama 
Metaphysics is that it is a permanent reality in the midst of change of 
appearance and disappearance Utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktam Sat This 
conception of reality is peculiar to Jainism The only parallel that we can ^ 
think of IS the Hegelian conception of reality in Western thought The real 
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existence is not merely the stale of static and permanent existence An 
existing reality m order to maintain its permanent and continued existence 
must necessarily undergo change in the form of appearance and disappear- 
ance. This may appear to be apparently a paradox. But when \vc 
appreciate the significance of this do^cription of reality, it maj be found that 
it IS the most accurate description of reality of the actual state of things. 
Everywhere we find growth and development and this is manifest in the 
organic world Whether we look to the world of plants or of anim.ds, the 
field of botany or biology, this description of reality is clearly borne out. Lot 
us confine ourselves to the life historv of a plant It begins itself in the form 
'of a seed The seed which is planted in the sod must necessarily break 
the shell and sprout out That is the first step m its attempt to grow. If 
the seed remains as a seed without this diange there will be no growth and 
no plant, the seed will be condemned as a lifeless one Hence it is necessary 
that it should change its own form and assume a new form which is the 
necessary stepping stone for the growth of the plant Tins sprouting seed 
must further undergo change and some portion of it must come out seeking 
the sunlight and another portion of it must go down into tlie earth in order 
to obtain nourishment from the sod That portion of the sprouting which 
goes down into the sod will undergo enormous changes into the root system^ 
all engaged in acquiring nourishment for the mother plant Simdarly the 
portion that shoots up into the air and sunlight will undergo enormous change, 
of sprouting out in tendrils and leaves finally resulting in branches and stem 
of the plant all engaged in the task of procuring nourishment with the help of 
sunlight, from among the chemicals available in the atmosphere, such as 
carbondioxide At every stage thus we find change, the old leaves being shed 
off and the new sprouts coming in This seems to be the gonernl law' of 
Nature by which life maintains its identity and perni.inencc because without 
this change life will cease to be life and organism will die What is true ofa 
plant IS equally true with the life history of an aniin.aJ The life liistory ofa 
mammal or a man rnay be of the same principle with similar process of 
growth starting' with a single cell organism with fecundated ovam in passing 
through the multiplicity of cells constituting a mass undergoing elaborate 
anatomical change within the uterus of the mother till the time of the birtli 
when it comes out as fully constituted body waiting to grow further in the 
outer environment Here also the same principle is maintained, i c, identity 
in the midst of change appearance and disappearance the old disappearing 
and the new appearing in the organism Every part of the physiological 
system of the body of the child will thus undergo change till the child grows 
into an adult and full-grown individual It is this Law of nature that is 
observed to be prevalent in the world of reality That is implied m the 
definition of reality given above The apparent paradox thus reveals the 
intrinsic nature of reality and we find it illustrated everywhere in the world 
of nature. It is this very same principle thatjs associated with the great 
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German Philosopher Hegel; who spoke of the dialectical nature of reality, 
dialectic implying thesis passing to its opposite, the antithesis, and the both 
opposites being comprehended under the general principle synthesis What 
are apparent contradictions are but two essential aspects of the same higher 
reality which comprehends within itself two conflicting principles. The 
general biological conception of life in the form of metabolism may be taken 
to be a fit illustration of this Hegelian dialectic, as well as the Jain conception 
of Reality, — Sat Life activity or what is called Metabolism implies 

conflicting process of anabolism and catabolism which are the two necessary 
aspects ''of life-activity and the healthy balance between these two 
conflicting activities is the general characteristic of metabolism In this 
respect Jama conception of reality is different from the other Indian 
Dar^anas, because the other Dar^anas some of them would emphasise perma- 
nency alone as the nature of reality while some others would emphasise 
change alone as the characteristic of reality. VedSntism may be taken to be 
an example of a philosophical system which emphasise permanency as the 
characteristic of reality and dismisses change as sheer illusion Similarly 
Buddhistic K§apikavSda — momentary change over-emphasises change to the 
utter neglect of the underlying permanency The one sided emphasis either 
of permanency or change is rejected by Jama thinkers who condemn such 
systems as EkSntavada, a system which cbngs to a partial aspect of the reahty. 
It neglects to note the other aspects which are also necessarily present in the 
system of reality After rejecting the non-Jaina systems as a group of 
Ekantavadms, the Jama thinkers call their own system as Anek5ntav5da, a 
system of philosophy which maintains that Reality has multifarious aspects 
and that a complete comprehension of such a nature must necessarily take 
into consideration all the different aspects through which reality manifests 
Emphasis on one particular aspect of reality and building up the system of 
philosophy on that alone would be similar to a fable of blind men attempt- 
ing to describe the nature of an elephant A clear and correct description 
of the animal, elephant, would be accurate only when you take into consi- 
deration all the descriptions which the blind men make by their partial contact 
with the real animal Hence the Jama Dar^ana is technically called 
AnekSntavada as it attempts to apprehend fully the whole of reality by taking 
into consideration the defferent aspects through which this reality manifests 
The Concept of Dravya — This conception of Sat or the existing reality 
that IS a permanency in the midst of change leads us to another philosophical 
concept associated with the Jama Dar^ana, the Concept of Dravya. The 
term Dravya is generally applied to different classes of objects that constitute 
the whole of reality The term Dravya itself is derived from a root which 
means the flow. Any object of reality which persists to exist in the midst of 
continuous disappearance and appearance may be described to be a flow of 
reahty just like a stream of water This autonomic fluidity of an object of 
reality is what is implied by the technical term Dravya which is applied 
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to any class of objects constituting the’ Reality This Dravya is defined thus : 
Guija-parynyavat Daravyah — that which has characteristic qualities and 
that which is undergoing constant modifications Is what Is called Dravya. 
The general illustration ol a dravya given in tcxibool s is the subitancc, 
gold This dravya— gold— has got its characteristic quality of yellowncss» 
brilliance, mallcnbility» etc, and u maybe made into several ornaments 
One ornament of gold may be changed into another ornament if the owner 
so desires, The changing form into which this substance, gold, shall be 
constituted is its mode. The substance, gold, out of which these ornaments 
are made IS the Dravya and the characteristic attributes ol yellowness, etc, 
constitute its Guna Here also the conception of Dravya is peculiar to the 
Jama Darsana, and to a very large extent differs from the conception of Dravya 
found in the other Non-Jaina Darsanas The substance and qualities cannot 
be separated Dravya and Gupa arc insepnr.iblc and yet the substance is 
not the same as its attributes nor the attributes same an the substance, though 
It is a fact It IS the substance tliat manifests this nature through its attributes 
Substance without attributes and attributes dissociated from the underlying 
substance woula all be meaningless abstractions Giiija cam ot exist apart 
from the Dravya nor the Dravya apart fiom the guoas A real Dravya is 
that which manifests through its Guyas and real guyas are those that have 
their roots m the underlying Dravva Guyas which arc not based upon the 
underlying Dravya, whose manifc'^tations they are, would be merely sensory 
illusions having no claim to the status of realilj Hence in the world of 
reality there can be no separate existence either of Dravya or Guya from 
each other It may be clearly seen that according to Jama Darsana, the 
systems which speak of a real existence without Guyas, Nirguya or of Gunas 
existing separately from the substance till they arc brought together by a 
third entity called Satnavaya, are erroneous philosophical view's not 
corroborated by facts of reality As w'e shall see later on, according to this 
conception even Cetana or Soul or Atma cannot separate its quality of 
Getana or consciousness but some other philosophical systems do maintain 
that the Getana quality and Atatnadravya are two different entities 
occasionally brought together by extraneous circumstances These two- 
doctrines as to the nature pertaining to reality — Sat, and Dravya lead us to 
the consideration of fundamental and logical doctrine which is also peculiar 
to Jainism 

Asti-Kasti Vuda — According to this logical doctrine every fact of reality 
is capable of being described in two logical propositions — one affirmative and 
the other negative This paradoxical logical doctrine of Asti-NSsti Vsda 
has perplexed many non-Jaina thinkers including even the great philosopher 
^aAkara AppeCrently this conception will be meaningless How could 
the same fact be described by two contradictory logical propositions ? How 
can we say that it is and at the same time it is not ^ Because Asti-NSsti 
literally means the thing is and is not If we remember the two previous 
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philosophical doctrines of Sat and Dravya and if we remember that the 
ultimate reality is a permanent and changing entity manifesting through 
constant change of appearance and disappearance, then we can understand 
that a fact of reality when looked at from the underlying permanent 
substance may be described to be unchanging and permanent, where from 
the point of view of the modes which appear and disappear, the thing may 
be described to be non-permanent and changing This difference of aspect 
is called Naya technically by the Jama thinkers Describing a thing from 
the aspect of the underlying substance or Dravya is called DravySrthikanaya 
whereas the description based upon the modifications or changes is called 
ParySyarthikanaya. Thus the same fact of reality may be apprehended 
and described from the ParyaySrthikanaya or from Dravyarthikanaya From 
the point of view of the former it may be called an ever-changing fact 
whereas- from the latter point of view It may be said to be an unchanging 
permanent entity Hence these two apparently contradictory logical pro- 
positions though applicable to the same fact of reality are predicated from 
two distinct aspects, one emphasising the underlying substance, the other 
emphasising the changing modes If we recognise that the conflicting 
predications are logically possible and fully significant since they refer to two 
different aspects of view, the logical doctrine of Asti-N5sti Vsda looses much 
of Its mystery and apparent contradictory nature This Asti-NSsti VSda 
doctrine is further elaborated by Jama Logicians Take the case of a piece 
of furniture, the chair or the table before us If we enquire into the nature of 
the material, the timber, the same piece of furniture admits of two different 
logical propositions, one aflirmative and the other negative 

If the chair IS made of Rosewood then it is capable of being described 
as furniture made of rosewood Can we describe the same chair as made 

of teakwood ^ Certainly Not We have to say emphatically that it is 

not made of teakwood. The same piece of furniture therefore admits 
an affirmative proposition that it is made of rosewood, when you take into 
consideration the actual timber out of which it is made and a negative 
proposition that is it not made of teakwood when you take into consi- 
deration some other timber alien to its own nature Similarly when we 
want to know whether a piece of furniture is in the drawing room or 
in the verandah of your house, and if it actually exists in the drawing 
room we have to say that is in the drawing room and it is not in the 
verandah. It is according to this doctrine of Asti-Nasti VSda as elaborated 
by the Jama logicians every fact of reality may be described according to 
four different conditions — Dravya, Kjetra, Kala and Bh5va — Nature of 
the substance, the place where it is, the time when it exists, and the 
characteristics intrinsically presented m it Every object from its own 
Dravya or substance admits of an affirmative predication and looked at 
from the paradravya, alien substance, admits of a negative predication. 
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The example of a chair given above from swadravya rosewood admits 
of affirmative predication, it is made of rosewood, and from the point of 
view of paradravya, alien substance, negative predication Similarly 
from svaksetra it is said to be in the drawing room and from parak§etra 
It IS said It is not found m the verandah. This principle of predications 
may be extended to any object of reality When we say an animal 
Cow, and one question arises what kind of animal it is, we have to 
say affirmatively it is a cow and negatively it is not a horse If the 
question is where is the cow and if it is actually grazing in the compound we 
have to answer the cow is in the compound and it is not in the cattleshed 
Affirmative predication from the svaksetra and negative predication from 
paraksetra where it is not Similarly historical proposition may be said to 
be true in its own period, and not true in another histoncal penod 
Alexander’s invasion of India is an event which took place before the 
begmning of the Christian era and therefore cannot be associated with the 
histoncal period of the Christian era Hence we have to say that the invasion 
took place in B C and not in A D from the point of view of k5la. So this 
doctrine becomes an obvious statement according to common sense point of 
view and need not be considered to be an extremely intricate philosophical 
doctrine Yes, in spite of its obvious nature based upon commonsense point 
of view It has been misunderstood by many non-Jaina thinkers and even the 
great Sankara dismisses the doctrine as a prattlings of a mad man With 
this short account of philosophical background of Jama dar^ana, we may go 
to examine some of the important categories in detail. 

Jlva or Soul — The term Jiva represents a living being It denotes a 
spiritual entity Its essential nature is Cetana or thought Jiva is defined 
by the Jama thinkers as an entity which lived in the past, which continues 
to hve in the present and which will certainly live in the future also From 
this definition it is clear that the term Jiva or soul is an entity which had no 
beginning and which will have no end It is beginningless and unending 
continuous existence of a spiritual nature. This Jiva or soul is mainly of 
two kinds — SamsSra Jiva and Moksa Jiva The soul that is embodied, life 
in the concrete world of biological kingdom associated with the karmic 
bondage is the SamsSra Jiva, the soul that is free from such karmic bondage 
and which transcended the cycle of SamsSra and which had attained its 
hature of intrinsic purity as a result of hberation from karmic bondage is 
IVIokja Jiva This conception of Jiva may be said to be the central 
doctrine of Jaina philosophy, all the other categories being merely 
secondary and subsidiary to the central entity. The S^msSra Jiva itself is 
divided into four main classes, or Gatis as they are technically called Catur 
Gatis. These Gatis are Devagati, Manusyagati, Tiryaggati and Naraka- 
gati The first represents the class of devas living in what are called 
Devalokas. The second term Manusyagati refers to the human being 
hving in this world* The third term refers to the sub-human creatures or 
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lower animals of the zoological and botanical kingdoms which are found 
with mankind in this world The fourth term refers to the beings in the 
hell or the Nar^a — Netherworld The Devaloka or the upper world and 

Narakaloka the world of hell are recognised in Jama cosmology^ according 
to which the concrete world of living beings men and lower animals is called 
the Madhyama loka, the middle world. All beings of these four differept 
groups are called Sams5.ra JivaSj that IS a Jiva which IS subject to the cycle 
of birth and death, which cycle is denoted by the term SamsSra. All 
SamsSrajlvas are embodied according to their individual spiritual status 
Each SarnsRnc soul is born with a body and continues to live as embodied 
soul subject to growth, old age, decay and death, when it has to quit its 
body in search of another body it acquires another body consistent with and 
determined by its own karmic conditrons Throughout the senes of births 
and deaths thus associated with the appearance and disappearance of the 
corresponding body the underlying jTva or the soul is a perpetual entity 
serving as a connecting thread of unifying the various births and deaths 
associated with that particular Jiva This SamsSra Jiva associated with its 
own karmic bondage and its own corporeal existence is considered to be 
uncreated and therefore beginningless For the Jama metaphysician the 
question when did the soul get associated with material body is a meaningless 
question, because they say SarhsSra is anSdi The cycle of births and deaths 
has no beginning Whatever may be the difference of opinion between Jama 
metaphysics and the other schools of Indian thought, m this particular point 
all agree All maintain that the SamsSra is An5di Hence no school of Indian 
thought would allow the question when did SamsSra begin to be a sensible 
question While all the systems maintain that SamsSra is beginningless — 
An5di, all of them do maintain that this series of SamsSra will come to an 
end At the time of liberation of the soul from material and karmic 
bondage it is said to attain Moksa or liberation In this respect also they 
are at one with the Jama thinkers that the SamsSra Jiva is capable of liberat- 
ing Itself ultimately from the sarhs5ric cycle of births and deaths and of 
obtaining its form of intrinsic purity when the soul is called Mukta JIva or 
Paramatma Fundamentally therefore there is no distinction between the 
soul that lives in Samsara and the soul that attains liberation or Mok§a. 
The Jivatma of the embodied soul in Samsara is identical with the would be 
Paramatma The two are one and the same The doctrine that maintains 
that the Jivatma and Paramatma are intrinsically identical is the funda- 
mental Jama doctrine of Advaitism, which is also the fundamental doctrine 
of Advaitism of Sankara of latter days In fact ^ahkara dismissed all the 
other systems which do not accept this doctrine as erroneous ones to be dis- ' 
carded and emphasists this doctrine of identity between the Jivatma and 
Paramatma as his own Siddhanta The nature of Jiva is Getana or thought 
and is therefore quite different from all the other categories which are not 
$o chatactensed by Getana oi thought The other Acetana categories are 
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called Ajiva in Jama metaphysics This term Ajiva includes Pudgala or 
matter, AkS^a or space and two other principles called Dharma and 
Adharma. Principles of equihbnum and motion which are peculiar to Jaina 
Physics 

The four categories which are grouped in the AjIva class are distinctly 
non-spiritual and hence incapable of consciousness or thought They are 
grouped under Acetana All Ajiva categories are called Acetana It is only 
the Cetana entity, Jiva, that is associated with the consciousness This con- 
sciousness or thought which is the characteristic of Jiva may manifest in three 
distinct psychological activities of cognition The process of knowing, 
emotion — the process of feeling pleasure or pains, and conation — the process 
of activity culminating in voluntary activity All JSvas therefore are asso- 
ciated with these three different forms of psychic activity of consciousness 
and are technically called Cetana Pary3ya*s — awareness of the environment, 
hedonic reaction to the objects so cognised and the characteristic activity 
manifesting as a result of this feeling of pleasure or pain This Jiva is intrin- 
sically the Knower, the Enjoyer and the Actor Every soul according to its 
own status in the course of evolution is thus capable of being in its own way 
the knower, the enjoyer and the actor — JnSta, BhoktS and KartS This 
process of knowing may be limited according to the biological conditions of 
the individual being Knowledge may be wider or narrower according to 
the scale of evolution The environment and knowledge expected of a lower 
animal will be much narrower than that of a human being and the environ- 
ment and knowledge of a cultured individual will be very insignificant^ when 
compared to the knowledge of a person who by yoga or tapas acquired super- 
sensual knowledge whose extensity would be very great Thus the growth of 
knowledge is conditioned by the spiritual growth of the individual soul or 
Jiva In the case of Moksa Jiva the knowledge becomes infinite comprising 
within Itself all the three worlds, when he becomes the knower par-ex- 
cellence who acquires the nomenclature of Sattvajfia, the Omniscient and 
whose extensity is limitless in space and powers This Param5tm5 is JnSnl, 
par-excellence This Jama conception of Jiva though fundamentally identical 
with the concept of Jiva in other Indian systems of thought, still differs 
from the other view in certain respects For example, SSnkhya Puru^a 
which corresponds with the Jiva of the Jama metaphysics is slightly different 
from the Jama concept of Jiva The SSnkhyas thought that Purusa is a 
Cetana entity, but Purusa is the knower and the enjoyer, JfiStS- and BhoktS 
but he is not active He is not a Karts All activities in the concrete world 
according to SSbkhya school is associated with body, the material entity 
which IS called Prak^ti in the SSilkhya school and which is called Pudgala in 
the Jama school of thought Since all activities associated with non- 
thinking Prakrtis in SSnkhya system, the Cetana entity Purusa is not connect- 
ed with any kind of activity Then why should he be responsible for the 
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activity carried out by some other entity^ He is really non-active AkartSh 
The Jaina thinkers object to this Ssnkhya view. They say that if the Purusa 
IS Akarta or non-active and merely a spectator of an activity carried out by 
another agency there is no moral justification in maintaining that he is the 
Bhokta or the enjoyer of the fruits of such an activity. The fruits of activity 
are either pleasurable or painful, and why should an entity which is not 
responsible for the activity be destined to enjoy the result of pain or pleasure 
Similarly the other schools of thought such as the MimSrhsakas and the 
Varic§ikas maintain that Jfinna or the knowing capacity gets associated with 
the soul which is by nature intrinsically devoid of this guija or quality The 
knowing capacity or Jfiana w'hich is a distinct entity from the soul is brought 
m association with the soul or JlvStraS bj' combination, then the soul becomes 
the knower This doctrine also is rejected by the Jama thinkers as most- 
con tradictoryj because it would reduce the AtmS. or the soul to a non-think- 
ing entity before it has the good fortune to' be combined with Gupa or 
quality of knowledge or Jfinna The knowing capacity or Jtiana is intrinsic 
manifestation of the spiritual entity* Cetana dravya or Jiva To imagine 
that the quality of guija can exist separately from the Jiva or the AtmS is 
according to Jama metaphysics quite impossible and meaningless, because 
according i to this central doctrine of Jainism Gui?a and Dravya cannot be 
separated and when so separated each becomes meaningless abstractions 
incapable of existence in reality. Hence the triple psychic characteristics of 
knowing, feeling and action are considered inalienable qualities of the Cetana 
entity, StmS or Jiva, and they should not be considered to be of independent 
existence brought together by combination or association Each quality 
may vary in intensity or in extensity. But all the three characteristics' must 
be present in any Jiva however high or low it be in the scale of development 
The process of JfiSna being an intrinsic quality of the Cetana entity or 
Atma introduces a peculiar attitude in the matter of epistemology according 
to Jama thinkers The basic principle of knowing process of the Jiva or 
the AtmS, and the variations in the knowing process of a particular Jiva are 
due to associated conditions An ordinary living being has access to the 
environmental objects through sense-perception Sense perception is 
through the medium of sense-organs of the body Since they are parts of 
the body, physical and physiological the sensory-organs are diptinctly 
matenal in nature and thus distinct from the nature of Jiva or the AtmS 
Sense-perception therefore according to Jama epistemology is the knowledge 
which the Atman acquires of the environment through the intermediary 
of material sense-organs Since it is through the intermediary of physio- 
logical organs of sense, perceptual knowledge cannot be considered to be 
immediate access of the soul to the environment objects. Hence sense- 
perception becomes mediate and not immediate Direct contact of Jiva with 
the object is what is called pratyaksa by the Jama thmkers. Since the 
sense-perception is conditioned by physical sense-organs, it is not immediate 
13 
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Sense-perception becbmes Paroksa, mediate knowledge, accbrding to Jama 
epistemology. In this respect the terms Pratyaksa and Parok§a are completely 
reversed in Jama epistemology What is directly m contact with the soul 
is pratyaksa and what the soul acquires through intermediary agent is 
paroksa Hence the sense-perception is a paroksa knowledge and not 
pratyaksa as described by the other Indian systems. But Jamh epistemology 
recognises two kinds of supersensory knowledge, (1) awareness of objects in 
distant places and times and (2) contact with thought present m other 
individual beings The former is called AvadhijnSna which may be 

trmislated as clairvoyant knowledge and the latter is called MariahparySya 
JfiSna which means telepathy in the language of modern psychology. These 
two features of supersensory knowledge, Avadhi and Manah.pary2,yajfiana, 
clairvoyance and telepathy are recognised to be knowledge of immediate type 
or pratyaksa since they do not depend upon any intermediary of sensory- 
organs. Of course, the real pratyak§a knowledge is the supreme 
knowledge of Paramatma when he gets nd of karmic bondage and when 
he attains Kevalajhana the knowledge par excellence This knowledge 
is infinite m nature and unlimited by spatial and temporal 

conditions. In this belief that the Jivatma is capable of becoming 
Paramatma or the Sarvajfia, we find similarities and divulgence between 
the vanous other Indian systems The Mimamsakas whose fundamental 
doctnne is that the Vedas are eternal and apauru§eya not revealed by 
any individual person, do not believe In any SarvajBa or Omniscient 
being. In this respect the Mimartisaka system is wholly opposed to 
Jama system of metaphysics and also the Vedantic school of thought. 
The Mlmariisakas who deny the reality of the Sarvajfia also go to reject 
the doctrine of a creator and the doctrine of creation — I^vara as the 
Sfs^ikarta In this respect the Mimamsakas entirely agree with the 
Jama and Ssnkhya systems m rejecting the creation theory The Sarvajfia 
of Parm5tma. in Jama system is not a Sri^pkarts, or the creator As a 
matter of fact, the doctrine of creation may be said to have been com- 
pletely rejected by all the Indian systems and mot merely by the Jaina 
school of thought No Indian system, not even the Vai^esikas and 
NaiySyikas who speak of an l^vara as the Sr§\ikarta accept the 
doctrine of creation as bringing into existence of non-existing entity 
That form of creation is entirely foreign to Indian thought This doctrine 
is vehemently opposed and rejected by the MlmSmsakas as most ridi- 
culous contradiction All systems beg^in with the uncreated Atmas or 
soul and the uncreated world of physical objects Transformation in 
these objects, conjunction and separation between the bving and the 
non-living in various forms are accepted and described by the Indian 
thinkers as the primary entities <so combined or so undergoing transforma- 
tions are all postulated to be uncreated and indestructible having a 
permanent existence of their own. In this respect also the Jama philosophy 
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agrees with the other Indian^ systems m mamlaining that the Jiva and 
Ajiva categories are permanent and uncreated and indestructible. 

Self in Modern Science 

Even the biological developments of lower organism may be said 

to be a preparation for bmlding up a vehicle for the self to express 

itself. From the lowest mono-cellular organism and ameaba right to 

man, the process of evolution is a process of building up the body enabling 

the self to express its nature and characteristics fuller and fuller Psycho- 
\ 

logical development of man illustrates the same point of view. 

Further cultural development involving socio-political organisations 
and metaphysical evolution all point to the same end It is now a recog- 
nised fact that the character and behaviour of living organisms are 
entirely distinct from that of the inorganic things Life’s activity is charac- 
terised by an underlying purpose Purposive behaviour of organism marks 
the distinguishing characteristic of the biological kingdom No biologist 
nowadays has faith in famous Belfast declaration by Professor Tyndall that 
matter contains the promise and potency of life and consciousness. The 
mechanical aspect of the physical realm is recognised to be different from the 
teleological aspect of the kingdom of life Even the case of ameaba which 
consists of protoplasmic matter covered by the cellular wall containing inside 
It a nucleus behaves characteristically m a purposive manner This mono- 
cellular organism is able to recognise in a mysterious way the difference 
between friend and foe It is able to run away from a powerful enemy It 
is able to attack and defeat an enemy of modest intensity and power. It is 
able to stretch out pseudo-podia from the cell-wall to capture food-stuff and 
assimilate it Thus it has in its own way the glimpse of sensitive awareness 
to help Its behaviour It exhibits the main functions of life such as motion 
and locomotion, digestion and assimilation and even reproduction by a 
process of gemmation This acquatic mono-cellular organism does not carry 
on with this mode of life and character for long. Nature seems to be dissatis- 
fied with this process of evolution Then begins the process of building up 
a colony of cells clinging together with a_ sort of co-operative purpose of 
common life Thus arises the beginning of multi-celluIar organism The 
mother cell separates into two cells which is brought about by a process of 
gemmation These clinging together resulting m the consitution of the colony 
of cells, form the multi-cellular organism The change naturally brings 
about a change in the characteristics of the behaviour of the organism The 
cells in the outer periphery of the organism have the chance of coming 
in Contact with the environment whereas the cells inside the mass have no 
such chance This necessarily brings about a division of labour in order to 
promote the common life of the colony of cells The outer cells are practi- 
cally specialised to perform the function of awareness of the environment 
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and also the function of motion and locomotion whereas tiie cells inside the 
mass specialise in the function of digestion and assimilation In order to 
facilitate this functional dilTcrentiation the colony of cells provides a central 
channel through which food is shoved in which is assimilated by the inner ceils 
and circulated to the colls in periphery also. This central channel is a represen- 
tative of the future digestive system of the major organisms and also the 
circulatory systems Tlie cells in the periphery get on spcci.nbscd further 
into sensory-motor systems of the higher organism. Tlie front opening of 
this colony of cells represents the primitive moutli of the organism It is 
this side of the colony that approaches and catches foodstuff, which are 
shoved into the central channel for purpose of digestion and assimilation. 
Hence the multi-cellular organism develops tentacks at the frontal orifice 
for the purpose of capturing food-stuff and shoving them in Some cells at 
the frontal orifice further spaciahse into different types of sensory nv\arrncss 
while the ameaba had the privilege of contact awareness only, the inulu- 
cellular organism develops m addition the sense of taste and the sense of smell, 
the former to distinguish food from the non-cdible object and the latter to 
recognise the approach of an object whether n is friend or foe through scent. 
Thus the cells of the periphery near the central orifice must further specialise 
another functional structure some devoted to the awareness of taste and 
others to smell Thus form the beginnings of the sensory svsiems in the 
organism Even an organism of this type which is merely a mass of cells 
with the central orifice with the tentacles near the orifice is able to express 
its characteristics in a significantly purposive manner 

Professor Loeb conducted certain experiments to determine the beha- 
viour of such primitive organisms He introduced pieces of bread near the 
mouth, the tentacles caught these pieces and examined these and shoved 
them in When the experiment was repeated the tentacles were eagerly 
awaiting for small bits of bread and the moment these pieces were intro- 
duced without further examination they were pushed in When this behavi- 
our was fully developed, he introduced pieces of card-board, the first piece 
of cardboard was eagerly caught and shoved in After a little while this was 
brought out without being digested and kicked away by' the tentacles 
Afterwards this primitive organism was able to recognise the difference 
between the piece of bread and piece of cardboard The latter when intro- 
duced would be kicked away without ceremony a characteristic behaviour 
fully illustrative of the purposive nature of hfe-activity 

The next stage in the sensory development consists in the appearance 
of the beginnings of eye which will be sensitive to light Certain other cells 
about the frontal orifice develop a sensitiveness to light which is the primitive 
representative of future-Eye of the higher organism • The differentiation of 
cells thus responding to different sensory stimuli constitutes the origin of the 
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different sense-organsj which naturally must get coordinated by interconnec* 
tions if they are to subserve the general purpose Such interconnections of 
these sensory regions from the primitive nervous system form the brain of 
the higher organism 

Let us pursue the development of the sensory organism and the other 
systems in the higher organisms. All this development in the multi-cellular 
organism is associated with acquatic organisms When these animals become 
amphibians partly living on earth and water, then there is the scope of 
further sensory development of hearing The latter evolution branches off 
in two directions one towards the fowls of the air and the other towards the 
beasts of the eaith 

Confining ourselves to the career of the quadrupeds we find a wonder- 
ful development of the nervous system and specially the brain Examination 
ijf the brain of the lowest types of quadruped, say the rabbit, we 
find that the whole mass of the brain consists of the sensory centres 
connecting with the peripheral sensory organs, such as taste smell, 
touch, sight and sound Besides these central sensory organs and the 
brain, there are what are called motor regions of the body, some controlling 
the movements of the hind legs, sorrie controlling the movements of the front 
legs and so on When we follow the development of this brain in the 
mammals, we find the appearance of some brain regions which are not 
characterised either by sensory functions or motor functions These areas of 
the brains were called silent areas, because the physiologists were not able 
to determine their function accurately by experiment Later on it was 
discovered that these silent areas perform a very important function of co- 
ordinating the different elements of sensory awareness with appropriate 
mascular reactions controlling the general behaviour of the animal and 
these serve as the fundamental basis of the origin and development of 
consciousness This hypothesis is fully corroborated when we watch the 
development of these silent areas in the brain surface of the mammals 

When we come to the simian type of quadrupeds, we find a critical and 
interesting turn in the brain development Probably frightened by the 
pre-histonc giants, certain quadrupeds had to take up to arboreal life by 
climbing up the trees and living there the major part of the time in order 
to preserve themselves, from the danger of the enemies below. This 
necessarily resulted in the liberation of the front legs which were converted 
into hands capable of grasping at things with the flexible fingers and so on 
This liberation of the front leg led to immense possibilities of future develop- 
ments found in man Beginnmgs of the, human culture and civilisation may 
be traced to this critical turn in the evolution of life where the front legs 
changed into hands and. which again led to an erect posture of the animal 
standing on the hind legs alone, thus assuring m the advent of man m the world. 
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Wc now perceive the nil oidnwition of iIk ‘.eniory areas of the brain oml the 
major portioh of the surface of the brain assigned to motor fmicCtons to the 
functions of the association of different c( ntres Thereafter tve find that ttie 

so-called silent centres otherwise called association c»ntrt5 of the brain 
becoming the dominant area of the lirnin, and they arc at the mniiirnum 
in the human brain, thus indicating that they form the functional bash of 
consciousness which is the fundamental characteristic of man. Thus the 
process of building up the body for the purpose of serving ns a vehicle for 
the expression of consciousness, which seems to be the guiding principle in 
the whole process oi evolution. 1 his principle is generally recognised by 
modern biologists who refute tlic inadequacy of Darwinian theory of natural 
^ selection based upon mere mechanical environment. 

Let us confine ourselves to liuman brain Here you have the centres 
representing the vatious sense-organs of the periphery, the motor centres 
controlling the various systems of the body and besides these largo trad s of 
association centres which cover the maj'or portion of (he brain area Modem 
physiologists recognise the importance of their association areas and thc> 
believe that the same form the physiological basis of conscious activity. But 
the psychological development and especially the study of abnormal psy- 
chology brought to the forefront certain important facts, which necessitate 
the modification of the theory posinlating that conscious activity is generally 
based upon physiological functions of the different centres of the brain/ 
sensory and motor. Since these facts indicate that sometimes consciousness 
functioning in a mysterious way completely transcends the activity of the brain 
this result is obtained from two independent sources. Mental disorders 
brought about by violent shock or accident arc observed in cases where the 
medical men were not able to detect any injury to the brain A person 
falling from his dogcart, was found to be completely devoid of his past 
memory. He was not even able to speak His condition was just like that 
of a baby incapable of uttenng coherent words and incapable of recognising 
familiar objects In this case, the medical men were not able to find any 
damage to the brain and they were in a fix to account for this tragic wiping 
out of past memories The case was finally taken up by a psychologist. He 
began to teach this patient a few words and made him understand few objects 
in the environment Thus he was equipped with a few words to carry on 
conversation. Then he was subjected to hypnotic treatment and to the great 
surprise of the psychologist the patient when in hypnotic sleep remembered all 
his past experince vaguely as if in a dream Feeling glad that the past memory 
is not altogether wiped off, the treatment was continued for some time, 
the patient was given the post-hypnotic suggestion that he would remember 
, all the past experiences which he vaguely recognised as dreams in the 
hypnotic trance When the patient woke up to normal consciousness from 
the hypnotic sleep, to his great joy, he remembered the whole of his past 
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experience which was temporarily wiped out and became his former self 
once again. Such cases were numerous during the last war, when men in 
the front through shellshock suffered such mental aberation All such cases 
were treated by -the psychologist and restored to normal life to the joy of 
the patient 

It is clear tuat verdict of modern psychology is that the human 
personality is distinct from the material body with which it is associated and 
that It survives even after death 

^a5ikara and Kundakunda 

l^aukara’s introduction to his BhSsya is a philosophical masterpiece by 
Itself There he gives his own personal opinion without being constrained 
to follow the text of the sQtras Hence he freely expresses his views on life and 
things. First he maintains that the Self and the Non-Self are two entirely 
distinct entities. He begins his introduction* with the following words 

"It IS a matter not requiring any proof th^t the object and the subject 
whose respective spheres are the notion of the ‘Thou* (the Non-Ego) and 
the ‘Ego' and which are opposed to each other as much as darkness and 
light are, cannot be identified All the less can their respective attributes 
be identified Hence it follows that it is wrong to superimpose upon the 
subject— whose Self is intelligence, and which has for its sphere the notion of 
the Ego — the object whose sphere is the notion of the Non Ego and the 
attributes of the object and vice versa to superimpose the subject and the 
attributes of the subject on the object ” 

From this it is clear that these two distinct entities the Self and the 
Non-Self, have no common nature and no common attributes One is 
Getana and the other Acetana The attributes of the one cannot be superim- 
posed upon the other Such a confusion is a distinct philosophical error and 
correct knowledge necessarily demands complete escape from such an error 
Otherwise it is not possible to reahse-the true nature of the Self which is the 
ultimate object of all philosophical and religious discipline. ‘'^In spite of 
this It 13 on the part of man a natural procedure which has its cause in 
wrong knowledge — not 'to distinguish the two entities (object and subject) 
and their respective attributes, although they are absolutely distinct, but to 
superimpose upon each the characteristic nature and the attributes of the 
other, and thus coupling the Real and Unreal, to make use of the expressions 
su6h as ‘That X am ’ ‘That is mine’.” 

The second point which he brings out in the introduction is the 
distinction between the two points of view, VyavahSra and ParamSrthic, 
practical point of view and the absolute point of view The confusion of 
attributes referred to above is brought about by Nescience or AvidyS. The 
discriminating knowledge of the true nature of the Self is therefore to be 
obtained by the opposite VidyS or knowledge He maintains that the 
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concrete life in this world is vitiated by Nescience and is real only from the 
practical point of view. *'The mutual supenmposition of the Self and th^ 
Non-Scif, which is termed Nescience, is the presupposition on which there 
base all practial distinction — those made in ordinary life as well as those 
laid down by the Veda — between means of knowledge, objects of knowledge 
and all scriptural texts, whether they are concerned with injunctions and 
prohibition (of meritorious and non-meritorious actions) or with final 
release ” Thus he points out that in ordinary life, every individual has to 
operate only through his body and sense without which life itself would be 
impossible in the concrete world Even the cognitive process of knowledge 
depends upon sense-perception and intellectual activity which naturally 
presupposes the organic body Even when the individual is looked upon as 
an agent carrying out the injunctions religious and ethical an organic body 
must be presupposed for carrying out all those injunctions His conduct as 
the social being in the world is therefore inextricably mixed up with bodily 
behaviour, without which he can neither discharge his duties as a social 
being nor as a religious devotee In this respect he is of common nature 
With other animals, who also behave in an identical manner in reacting to 
the environment In the presence of an enemy, the animal tries to run away 
and escape and in the presence of a friendly environment it feels happy 
Thus this concrete world of natural experience which is common to both men 
and animals though philosophically supposed to be the result of Nescience, is 
to be considered real and important from the practical point of view In this 
concrete world which is real in its own way, the social distinctions baSed 
upon rank and birth bold good That one is a Brahmin and another is a 
Ksatnya, one is a master and another is a servant, are all distinctions based 
upon the body and hold good only in the empirical world. 

The third point which he emphasises is that this empirical world 
resulting from the non-distinction between the Self and the Non-Self exists 
without beginning and without end This natural world which is without 
beginning and without end is produced by the Nescience or wrong conception 
which IS the cause of individual souls appearing as agents and enjoyers in the 
empirical world which is eternal and uncreated The individual self in the 
empirical world or SamsSra is influenced by this wrong knowledge and 
identifies himself with external objectc. 

“Extra-personal attributes are superimposed on the Self, if a man 
considers himself sound and entire^ or the contrary, as long as his wife, 
children and so on are sound and entire or not Attributes of the body are 
superimposed on the Self, if a man thinks of himself (his Self ) as a'stout, 
lean, fair as standing, walking or jumping, Attributes of the sense-organs, if 
he thinks I am mute or deaf or one eyed or blind Attributes ot the internal 
organs when he considers himself subject to desire, intention; doubt, 
determination, and so on ” 
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Lastly he indicates the true nature of the Self which should be discri- 
minated from the Non-Getana bodily attributes as free from all wants and 
raised above all social distinction as Brahmin and Ksatriya and so on, and 
entirely transcended the empirical samsSrika existence to whom even Vedic 
injunctions will cease to be operative, because he iS placed in a region from 
where he does not want to achieve anything more, because he is completely 
self-suflBcient 

This introduction of Sankara may be taken to be an introduction to 
^rl Kundakunda’s SamayasSra also The philosophical work of SamayasSra 
deals with all these points and practically adopts indentically the same 
attitude ^ri Kundakunda begins his work with the distinction between 
the two points of view Vyavaharika and Ni^caya, practical and real. He 
describes the empirical world where the individual identifies himself with 
the characteristics of the external objects as a result of the absence of true 
knowledge The course of conduct prescribed by practical ethics is said to 
have only a secondary value as a probation for the higher class Bodily 
characteristics, instincts, and emotions and the various psychic states of the 
individual Self are all dismissed to be the result of the operation of the 
erroneous identification of the Self or ParamStmS Thus without changing 
the words, Sankara’s introduction may be considered to be a fitting introduc- 
tion to ^rl Kundakunda’s SamayasHra. We shall later on point out the 
various points of similarity between the two, Sankara and ^rl Kunda- 
kunda, which would constrain the reader to accept the suggestion that 
Sankara was well acquainted with Kundakunda’s philosophy either in the 
original or m the Samskfta commentary by Amytacandra 

^ANKARA AND HIS POINTS OF VIEW 

The distincfion between VyavahSrika and ParamSrthika points of view 
which Sankara makes throughout his commentary is said to have been 
copied from the Buddhistic philosophy A writer in the Journal called 
“AchQta” referring to this says, that Sankara must have copied this from the 
Buddhistic metaphysics because the distinction is not found anywhere else. 
This writer evidently is not acquainted with Jama philosophy' If he Were 
acquainted with the Jama philosophy, he would not have, made such a 
sweeping statement that the distinction is not found anywhere else In fact 
the doctrine of Naya or the points of view is peculiar to Jama metaphysics, 
which maintains that knowledge is to be obtained from pramSpas and 
nayas. PramSpa-Nayadhigamah — is the fundamental Jama doctrine of 
knowledge Following this Jama tradition Kundakunda starts his work 
SamayasSra by mentioning this distinction between VyavahSric and Para- 
mSrthic points of view in his study of the nature of the real Self or Samaya- 
s5ra He justifies the adoption of the vyavahSric point of view even in the 
approach of a student towards the ultimate reality of the Self, as a 
14 
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preparatory method of his adopting the Ni^caya or the ParamSrthic point 
, of view According to him all persons are not capable -of understanding 
t^e real nature of the ultimate Self. Therefore the information must be 
conveyed according to the capacity of the student, just as it is necessary to 
adopt as a means of communication the language with which the student is 
acquainted so also it is necessary to adopt a method of instruction which 
will be within the reach of the individual student. When a guru teaches an 
individual not acquainted with Samskfta language through the medium of 
Samskfta it would not be intelligible to the person concerned and the 
instructor would defeat his purpose Hence it is absolutely necessary to 
speak to him in the language which is his mother longue ajid which may be 
some vernacular other thari Samskrta. Similarly it is necessary to adopt 
yyavahanc point of view in communicating metaphysical truths to ordinary 
people With this justification ^rl Kundakunda examines every problem 
from these two points of view, practical and real, the practical point of view 
in dealing with problems of an empirical life and the real point of view in 
dealing with supreme reality transcending limitations of the empirical life 
In this respect as was pointed above Sankara closely follows Kundakunda’s 
methods, with which obviously he was familiar when he began 
his BhS§ya ' 

THE Individual ANti the SajAsKra 

Bqth Sankara and Kundakunda adopt identically the same attitude 
as to the nature of the individual self Both maintain that the individual 
soul IS identical with the ultimate reality, the Supreme Self Sankara 
followmg the traditional language of Jama metaphysics calls this ultimate 
reahty Paramatman, or the 'Supreme Self 1 ven according to ^aAkara 
the Brahma and Paramatma are synonymous and interchangeable Both 
the thinkers maintain that the individual self in the concrete world is 
ultimately identical with this absolute reality or ParamStma. The 
nature of the individual self in concrete experience is the result of 
limitations imposed upon the ultimate reality, Param5tm5 The limiting 
conditions are very often spoken of as Up5dhi, which is responsible for 
clouding the true nature of the ultimate reality Kundakunda compares 
the ultimate reality with the shining sun in all his brilliance and the 
individual self is compared to the sifn hidden by a dense layer of clouds 
which hides the sunshine According to the variation m the density of the 
cloud, the rays of the sun will permeate through the clouds and make 
the sun visible in varying intensity These variations m (he appearance 
of the sun correspor d to the various stages of spiritual developrhents 
of the individual soul When the clouds completely get dispersed the 
sun begins to shine in all his glory without any intervening interruption 
Exactly in a similar manner, Karmic upSdhis of different density obstruct 
the self-shining Supreme Atman where the Self will shine in his pristine 
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purity and glory when all the karmic upSdhis are destroyed and got 
rid of The doctrine of identifying Jivatma and Pararaatma, is common 
to both Sankara and Kundakunda In this connection it is worth 
-pointing out that both Kundakunda and Sankara in thmr commentaries 
used the word ^‘'Advaita” the rfidication of the oneness of Jivatma and 
Paramatma, a term which becomes (he central doctrine of Sankara’s 
philosophy It only means that the doctrine is common to both the 
Upanisadic thought and the^ Jama thought This individual self which is 
merely the ParamatmS limited by UpSdhic conditions is subject to transmi- 
gration, the cycle of births and deaths This career of births and deaths 
which is the peculiar property of the individual self is a result of the 
ultimate self-forgetting its own nature and identify in itself with the 
external objects of the non-Self. This confusion between the nature of the 
Self and the non-Self is pointed out as the ultimate cause of trans migratory 
existence of the individual soul both in the Jama system as well as in the 
Vedantic systems The initial error or AdhySsa or MithyS is recognised to be 
the cause of SamsSnc existence by both the thinkefs Both maintain that 
this SamsSxic existence is without beginnmg-Anadi Mok§a or Liberation 
consists in getting rid of this transmigratory existence through the 
discriminating knowledge of the self as distinct from the external 
objects The individual self in this transmigratory existence or Samsara is 
determined by its own karmic activity at every stage If his conduct is good 
he IS destined to have happiness as the fruit of karma; if otherwise misery. 
The variation in the individual hedonic fexperience is thus attributed tq the 
individual’s own action good or bad Even here both the thinkers are at 
one ^aukara in spite of his enthusiastic advocacy of unqualified monism 
concedes this point that the individual souls are determined by their respec- 
tive karmas, good or bad, and that the ultimate Brahma is not responsible 
for such individual conduct 

Answering to the objection that the creative Brahma must be respon- 
sible for the inequalities among the individual souls, Sankara writes 

^'The Lord, we reply, cannot be reproached with inequality of dispensa- 
tion and cruelty ‘because he is bound by regards ’ If the Lord on his 
own account, witholit any extraneous regards, produced this unequal 
creation, he would expose himself to blame, but the fact is, that in creating 
he IS bound by certain regards, i.e , he has to look to merit and demerit 
Hence the circumstances of the creation being unequal is due to the merit 
and demerit of the living creatures created, and is not a fault for which the 
Lord IS to blame The position of the Lord is to be looked as analogous to that 
of Parjanya, the Giver of rain For as Parjanya is the common cause of the 
production of rice, barley and other plants, while the diffe-ence between 
the various species is due to the various potentialities Iving hidden in the 
respective seeds, so the Lord is the common cause of the creation of gods, 
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men, etc , while the difference between these classes of being are due to the 
different merit belonging to the individual souls ” In this passage 
Sankara appears to drop out the Advaitic doctrine that the Brahma is the 
material cause or the UpSdSna Karana of the individual souls The indivi- 
dual souls are assumed to subsist with all their individual merits and demerits 
irrespective of the occurrence of Pralaya and fresh creation. By bringing 
in the analogy of Parjanya, he converts the first cause of Brahma to Nimitta 
Karts like the potter making a pot out of clay This attitude is in conflict 
with the general advaitic attitude In order to save the Brahma from the 
responsibility of being the author of inequality existing in the world, he has 
to assume the independent reality of the individual souls So far Sankara 
entirely agrees with the Jama attitude represented by Kundakunda 

While maintaining that the confusion of the Self with the Non-Self 
constitutes the initial raithyS or the error, both the thinkers part company 
in further elaborations of their svstems It is certainly an error to identify 
the Self with the sense-characteristics which are peculiar to the physical 
body because the sense qualities of colour, taste and smell have nothing to 
do with the nature of the Self Birth, old age, decay and death are' all 
characteristics alien to the conscious Self Social and economic distinction 
in the individual also pertain to the body and cannot be transferred to the 
Self In short the Self is a Cetana entity and the non-Self is an Acetana 
entity, which is the object of sense perception Both Sankara and Kunda- 
kunda therefore maintain, one following the tradition of Vedantism and 
the other following the tradition of Jainism, that it is raithya to speak of 
the body as Self. Kundakunda stops with this statement and Sankara goes 
beyond this For the latter it is not only an error to confuse Self with the 
body, the body itself becomes mithya or illusion Therefore Kundakunda 
has to call. Halt ' It is only the false identification that is error The non 
Self is not mithya or illusion This is the fundamental difference between 
the two systems of metaphysics, Sankara’s Advaitism and ^rl Kundakunda’s 
Jaina metaphysics Sankara seems to forget his own statement in 'the intro- 
duction of the fundamental distinction between the Self and the Non-Self 
when be comes to propound his theory of unqualified monism, by denying 
the reality of external world itself 

Nature and the External World 
The reality of the external world IS admitted by the Jama metaphysics 
as in the case of Saukhya philosophy The Upanisadic thought also 
maintains the reality of the external world in spite of its pantheistic monism 
The other commentators of Vedanta Sutras, besides Sankara also maintain 
the reality of the external world Sankara himself while contradicting the 
Buddhistic school of Vijnanavada accepts the doctrine of the reality of the 
external world in refuting the Buddhistic school. The Vijhanavada school of 
the Buddhistic philosophy which maintains that the external reality is 
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onerely a manifestation of consciousness is condemned by {Sankara by 

pointing out the difference between the purely imaginary world of dream 

and the concrete world of sense-perception There he maintains that the 

difference in the psychic ideas are intelligible only on the supposition that 

the psychic images are direct effects of a permanent object in reality This 

faith in the reality of the external world which he employs in refuting the 

Buddhistic metaphysics, he drops out completely when he tries to propound 

his own theory of MSyS according to which the whole of the external 

reality is converted into a dream-world of unreality This particular doctrine 

of Sankara is incompatible with the Jama metaphysics 

The Ongin of the concrete ivorld — The popular view as to the origin of 

the concrete world that it is due to the creative activity of an l^vara is 

rejected by Jama philosophy It is also rejected by SSiikhya, Yoga and 

MlmSmsS. systems,of thought Sankara also rejects this theory when he 

criticises the Vaibe§ika system and the PSsupata system The concrete 

world from the creator or an I^vara as a result of his creative Will is thus 

* 

completely discarded by Sankara also He rnaintains that it is a result of 
the manifestation of the ultimate reality, Brahma In order to establish 
this doctrine that the world is the result of the manifestation of the Brahma 
he elaborately discusses the Sankhya view of deriving cosmos from Prakyti, 
the Acetana root cause of the concrete world according to the SSnkhya 
school SSnkhyas and the Jamas staunchly maintain the difference between 
the Getana Self and the Acetana Non-Self. Prakfti of the SSnkhyas exactly' 
corresponds to Pudgala or matter of the Jams Since this . is contradictory 
to the nature and attributes of the Self both the systems maintain that it is 
impossible to obtain one from the other Therefore they regard both the 
Cetana and Acetana entities as not only distinct and independent of each 
other, but both are utlimale realities existing permanently uncreated and 
indestructible But Sankara in order to defend the VedSntic doctrine of the 
Brahma has somehow to derive the Acetana entity also from the same first 
cause, Brahma. Kundakunda clearly points out that this is impossible 
If the doctrine of the identity of the cause and effect is accepted — ^afikara 
also does accept this doctrine — these two contradictory effects, the Acetana 
Non-Self and the Getana Self, cannot be produced by the same cause, the 
Brahma, which is taken to be a Getana entity according to the Upanijadic 
thought How can the Getana Brahma produce Acetana effect-matter, is the 
objection raised by the SSnkhyas as well as the Jamas ^afikara himself 
concedes to the fundamental difference between the two m his introduction 
when he speaks about the AdhySsa which is the root cause of SamsSra and 
yet since he has to defend the VedSntic pantheism he seems to forget his 
own doctrine and uses his ingenuity to prove that it is possible to derive 
Acetana non-Self from the Getana Brahma, How far he succeeds in his 
attempt is certainly an open question to be decided by the readers of his 
commentary 
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The doctrine of Causation 

Kundakunda following the tradition of Jama metaphysics speaks of 
two different causes, Up5dSna kara^ia and Nimitta karapa, material cause 
and instrumental cause For example, clay is the material out of which the 
jar is made In this case the material out of which the thing is made is the 
Upadana karapa For transforming the clay into the Jar you require 
the operating agent, the jitter, the potter’s wheel on which the clay is 
moulded, and the stick with which he turns the wheel and so on 
All these come under the Nimitta karapa or the instrumental cause. 
This distinction is considered very important in Jama metaphysics. The 
tJpadana karapa or the material cause must be identical with its effect 
There can be no difference in nature and attributes between the material 
cause and its effect From clav we can only obtain a mud-pot Out of 
gold 'you can only obtain a golden ornatnent Out of gold you cannot 
obtain a mud-pot nor out of clay can you obtain a golden ornament The 
relation between the material cause and its effect is exactly corresponding 
to the modern conception of Causation, that wherever the cause is present 
the effect would be present and wherever the effect would be present the . 
cause must have been present Again negatively, if the cause is absent the 
effect must also be absent and conversely if the effect is absent the cause 
must also be absent Following this doctrine of identitybetween the cause 
and effect, Kundakunda maintains consistent with the Jama metaphysics, 
that the Cetana cause can only produce Getana effects, and that non-Getaoa 
cause can only produce non-Cetana effects Accordingly he has to reject 
the VedSntic doctrine of deriving both Getana and non-Getana effect from 
the real causes of Brahma which cannot contain in himself, the contradictory 
causal potencies to produce two contradictory effects Strangely the VedSntic 
doctrine which maintains the Brahma to be the ultimate cause of all reahty 
also mamtams the non-difference in cause an'd effect 

Gommenting on these sQtras, Sankara writes, ‘‘For the following reason 
also the effect is non-different from the cause, because only when the cause 
exists the effect is observed to exist and not when it does not exist For 
instance, only when the clay exists^ the jar is observed to exist That it is 
not a general rule when one thing exists, another also is observed to exist, 
appear^ for instance, from the fact that a horse which is other or different 
from a cow is not observed to exist only when a cow exists Nor is the jar 
observed to exist only when the potter exists For in that case the non- 
diflference does not exist although the relation between the two is that of an 
operating cause and its effect.” 

Again he writes "Ordinary experience teaches us that those vyho wish 
to produce certain effect such as curds, or earthern jars, or golden orna- 
ments employ such as milk, clay and.gold Those who wish to' produce 
sour-milk do not employ clay, nor do those who intend to make j'ars employ 
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milk and so on. But according to that doctrine which teaches that the effect 
is non-existent (before its actual production) all this should be possible. 
For if before their actual origination all effects are equally non-existent in 
any causal substance, why then should curds be produced from milk only 
and not from clay also and jar from clay only and not from milk as well. 

Again he writes, ''As the ideas of cause and effect on the one hand afid 
of the qualities on the other are not separate ones, as for instance the ideas 
of a horse and a buffalo, it follows that the identity of the cause and the 
effect as well as of the substance and its qualities has to be admitted 

From these quotations it is quite clear that Sankara’s conception of 
cause and effect is the stime as Kundakunda^s The former following the 
traditions of Vedantism and the latter the tradition of Jama metaphysics. 
Both maintain that the cause and effect are identical and that particular 
cause can produce an effect entirely identical in nature with the cause 
They both maintain that the cause and effect are identical in nature Hence 
they both reject the view that the effect is non-existent in the cause and 
occurs as a new thing just after the cause And therefore they both maintain 
that the effect is present in the cause though only in the latent form Clay 
is shaped into ajar and gold is transformed into an ornament The jar as 
such IS not present in clay already, nor is the ornament as such present in 
gold Therefore the effect is the result of causal manifestation Thus 
according to Jama Metaphysics, the effect is identical with the cause and 
yet the effect is slightly different from the cause From the point of view of 
the underlying substance the effect and cause are identical From the point 
of view of manifested form and change, the effect is different from the cause 
Thus cause and effect may be said to be identical in one sense and different 
from another point of view In the last quoted paragraph Sankara applies 
the same doctrine of identity and difference also to the relation between 
substance and its qualities The substance and its qualities are inherently 
identical though they arc different in another aspect This attitude of 
Sankara is identical with the Jama attitude as to the relation between Dravya 
and Guua, substance and attributes Both Sankara’s VedSntism and Kunda- 
kunda’s metaphysics are at one m rejecting the Vaisesika doctrine that 
substance and qualities are two different distinct categories brought together 
by a third category SamavSya which conjoins the two Rejecting this 
Vai^esika view of the difference between substance and qualities it is 
maintained by both Sankara and Kundakunda that they are identical in 
nature. 

, ' One and the Many 

To speak of a thing as one or many is entirely dependent upon 
the point of view you adopt The same material clay may be transformed 
into various clay vessels and the same material substance gold 
may be transformed into various kinds of ornaments If you emphasise 
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the underlying substance the mud-pots and jars will be identical m 
the same nature. They all belong to one class and similarly orna- 
ments may be said to be golden since they belong to one class But if 

you emphasise the ornaments or the potSj they arc many in number. 

Or take the case of a tree It may be spoken of as one or many. It 
is one when taken in its complex as a whole and it will be many when 
you emphasise the number of branches in it. 

'‘We point out that one and the same thing may be the subject 
of several names and ideas if it is considered in its relations to what 
lies without It Devadatta although being one only form the object of 
many different names and notions according as he is considered in 

himself or in Ins relations to other; thus he is thought and spoken 

of as man, Brahmin, learned in the Veda, generous, boy, young man, 
old man, father, son, grandson, brother — son-in-law, etc etc ” 

This last passage from Sankara completely coincides with the Jaina 
point of view that any assertion about a thing v. ould take different 
forms according to the relations of the thing to other things. A person 
IS said ,to be father when he is taken in relation to his son, as the 
son when the same is taken in relation to his father. Therefore the 
question how can the same man be father and son would entirely be 
meaningless and it v\ill only exhibit the ignorance of the logical theory of 
predication The same principle is extended by the Jama metaphysics 
to other relations, such as space, time, substance and modes This 
obvious truth forms the basis of the Jama logical doctrine of predication — 
AstinSstivada That you can have two assertions about a thing positive 
and negative according to the relation of the thing to other thmgs. 
Strangely this principle thus accepted by Sankara is forgotten by him 
when he goes to criticise the Stitra relating to Jainism, that two contra- 
dictory things cannot exist in the same This inconsistency is probably 
due to the fact that he was * only a commentator of an already 
existing work 

Sankara commenting on the first stitra ‘AthSto Brahma-jijfiasa ’ 
Let us then enquire into the nature of the Brahma or the Self "Where 
IS the reason why such an enquiry should be taken up ? says. Since 
there are various erroneous things as to the nature of the self held by 
different schools of thought it is necessary to clear up the errors and to 
establish the correct notion of the self” He enumerates various schools 
he considers to be erroneous as Buddha, Sankhya, Yoga, Vaiilejika and 
Pasupata etc , etc. It is strange that he does not mention the Jama 
' account of Self as one of the erroneous views. Probably the reason why 
he omits this is his own siddhanta is identical with the Jama concept 
of self that the Jivatma and Paramatma are identical. This exactly is 
^ahkara’s considered view. Hence he (lannot condemn this as one of 
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the erroneous vaews for (his forms the foundation of Advaita, which forms 
the central doctrine of his commentary. 

Sankara and Amjtncandra We mentioned above that ^ailkara was 
acquainted v\ith ^rl Kundakunda and Amytacandra We refer to 
this fact m connection with Sankara’s distinction between the VySva- 
htlnka and ParamSrthika point of view We have here to mention 
the fact that the doctrine of AdhySsa is also peculiar to Sankara. AdhySsa 
is the technical term he used to denote the confusion between self 
and non-self, a confusion due to AvidyS or Ajfi5na This term AdhySsa 
IS not found in anv of the philosophical writings prior to Sankara. 
Probably Sankara took a hint from Amytacandra who freely uses this concept 
in his commentary called Atmakhyati on ^rl Kundakunda’s SamayasSra 
Probably Amytacandra and Sankara must have lived in the same century, 
Amytacandra being slightly older than Sankara The language of Atma- 
khySti IS very similar to ^aiikara’s ^Srlraka Bh5§ya This suggestion is 
made because Sankara himself speaks on one occasion that he is influenced 
by one Draviija AeSrya Probably this refers to Amrtacandra — the great 
Commentator on SamayasSra The following quotations from AtmakhySti 
will clearly bear out our suggestion that Sankara and Amytacandra were 
of the same age and that the former was acquainted with the writings of 
Amytacandra especially in his commentary Atmakhyati 

“Ajfiana or ignorance causes AdhySsa or confusion of the intellect 
On account of this, thirsty animals run towards mirage to quench their thirst 
thinking It is a lake full of water 

‘ Again the same AdhySsa or confusion caused by ignorance frighten 
men is dusk at the sight of a rope and make them run away from it thinking 
It IS a snake 


‘‘Similarly on account of this confusion caused by ignorance men falsely 
identify their pure and unruflSed nature of the Soul with the body and 
imagine that they are the author of the various psycho-physical activities 
caused by impure karmas, just as the numerous waves in the ocean are caused 
by atmospheric pressure while the ocean itself remains calm and unruffled 
But Jfiana or knowledge produces discrimination between the self and the 
non-self just like the hamsa bird is able to separate water from milk. 
Unruffled self firm in its pure nature is able to understand that it is not the 
author of the various impure psycho-physical changes caused by an alien 
agency ” 


Atmakhyati 
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TTf^ I 

^=5^fR 11? II 

vmndititi savvasidd/ie dhuvamacalamanovamath gadtih patte, 
vQcchami samayapahii^Mintnamo stiyakevallbhamyam ( 1 ) 

ii ? ii 

1 Bowing to all the Siddhas who have attained a state 
of existence, permanent, immutable and incomparable, I will 
speak of this Samaya Pahuda which has been uttered by the all- 
knowing Masters of Scupture Oh, Bhavyas, listen to this. 

A 

COMMENTARY 

The authbr begins the work with the worship of the 
Siddhas. The term Siddha implies the Supreme Self which has 
lealised its true nature He uses the word savvasiddhe all the 
Siddhas, probably to distinguish the Jaina conception of Moksa 
from the non-Jaina conceptions. Jainism recognises plurality of 
selves not merely in the world of Samsara but also in the libera- 
ted state or Siddhahood which is a sort of divine republic of 
Perfect Souls, where each Self retains its individual personality 
and does not empty its contents into the cauldron of the Abso- 
lute as is maintained by some other systems of philosophy. It 
IS but proper that the work should begin with the worship of 
the Siddhas, since the author is going to discuss the true nature 
of the Self in this treatise In the first line of the Gatha, he 
mentions the various attributes of the Siddha, the Perfect Self 
The attribute dhuvam implies an unchanging permanency 
because, the Self, after achieving its true nature on the destruc- 
tion of all karmic shackles, is not subject to any further mani- 
festation and hence is characterised by unchanging permanency 

^ Other Reading \ 
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The term acalam implies the complete cessation of transmigratory 
existence The Self in the world of Samsara, determined by its 
own Karmic conditions', roams about in the empirical world, 
being born in any one of the four gatis, or major organic classes 
as determined by one’s own Karma. When Karmas are comple- 
tely destroyed, when 'the Self achieves his true nature and be- 
comes a Siddha, this roaming about in' the transmigratory 
world comes to a full stop This is what is implied by the 
attribute acala If the other reading, amala^ is accepted then 
the attribute would refer to complete absence of Karmic impurity 
which IS the sine qua non for achieving Siddhahood. The next 
attribute is anupama, having no parallel or comparison This 
characteristic naturally follows a corollary be cause the excellence 
of the Siddhahood far transcends the excellent things of the 
concrete world Hence Siddhahood cannot be indicated by 
comparison with any concrete object of the empirical world, 
however great and good it may be After offering his obeisance 
to Siddha of such characteristics, ‘ the author addresses the 
faithful ones, for whose sake he composes the work called 
Samayapahuia 

The first part of the word Samaya means the Self, the 
knower, the latter part of the word Pahuda is interpreted to 
nieart the essence or Sara Further, he declares that the treatise 
which he is going to compose is in conformity with what is 
taught by the ^ruta' Kevalis, the omniscient masters of the 
scriptures The author mentions this fact not merely to defend 
his own work as is consistent with the revealed Word of the 
Lord, blit also to imply that what is not ‘so based upon such 
divine revelation is neither worthy of speaking about nor worthy 
of listening to 

1 

In the next gatha, the author takes up for discussion .the 
two kinds of Self, the Pure One which is termed as sva-samqya, 
and the Impure One which is designated as pam-samaya The 
latter refers to the empirical ego and the former to the pure ego 
which transcends the empirical conditions. 
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^ SfFiT I 

qt7JR^n:^^rf|3T ^ ^ ^ ^T^^^ IRII ' * 

jlvo canttadamsanananattludo iam hi sasamayam jana, 

poggalakamniuvadesa^tlnyam ca tarn jana parasamayam (2) 

^ ft ^^ft I 

^ ^ sif^ft IRll 

2 Know ye that the Jiva which (in its intrinsic purity) 
rests on Right Conduct, Faith and Knowledge is the real Self 
But that which is conditioned by Kaimic materials is other than 
the real 

COMMENTARY 

This gatha states the fundamental problem of philosophy 
which is discussed by all the systems of thought, both in the 
East and in the West The term Svasamaya, the Ego-in-itself 
IS the pure and ultimate reality which is considered to be the 
ideal aimed at by all the Indian Darsanas and also by some of 
the western schools of thought This Ego-in-itself is characterised 
by the three qualities of Darsana, Jnana, and Cantra — Belief. 
Knowledge and Conduct These three attributes are also 
associated with the ordinary human personality in the empirical 
world In the latter case the terms have quite intelhgible 
significance in as much as the activity of the ordinary human 
personahty manifests through his own body The threefold 
characteristics of Darsana-Jnana-Caritra are to be understood 
in relation to the body But in the case of the Ego-in-itself, 
which is entirely free from upadhic conditions, the ordinary sigm- 
ficance associated with the terms will not hold good Here 
we have only to consider the nature of the Pure Self and hence 
these terms must be interpreted consistent with the state of the 
Self which is free and pure from upUdhic conditions Cantra 
cannot therefore mean the same thing as conduct associated with 
an ordinary man It must imply the pure and intrinsic activity 
of the spiritual entity which goes by the name of Paramatma or 
the Ego-in-itself Similarly the other two characteristics must 
imply the intrinsic vision and knowledge which are associated 
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with the Pme Self which has destroyed all the upadhic conditions 
constituted by karmic rnatter. 

After stating the characteristics of sva-samaya the author 
indicates the nature of the empirical ego by stating that it is in 
association with the very upadhic conditions of karmic matter 
which are absent in the case of the Pure Self The Self in 
association with the upadhic conditions is not an entirely 
different entity from the Pure Self which is designated as 
Svasamaya If the two are identical in nature^ the question 
naturally arises, how does the Ego-in-itself which is pure in 
nature and which is free from extraneous contamination of 

I 

Karmic material, become degraded to an empirical ego entirely 
enmeshed in Karnuc upadhis Here is a distinct deterioration in 
the nature of the Self which may be termed as the Fall of Man 
This Fall of Man, as is already stated, is the central theme of 
religious philosophy all over the world The self in its pure 
;iature is recogmsedto be entirely free from Karmic shackles and 
yet in the concrete world he is found always in chains He is 
by nature free and yet he is everywhere found in chains. What 
IS the explanation of this great spiritual degradMion^ The 
Semetic religions, Judaism and Ghristiamty, convemently answer 
the question of the Fall of Man by the hypothesis of the original 
sin But the Indian systems of thought do not adopt such a 
cheap and convement hypothesis The explanation offered by 
the Jama system of metaphysics, places the association of the Self 
with extraneous matter in the beginmngless past The empirical 
Self in samsara is assumed to be in association with upadhic 
conditions and it is said to struggle to extiicate itself from the 
shackles of Karmic conditions in its attempt to realise the ideal 
and goal — the Liberated Self The problem theieFoie for the 
Jama metaphysician is not the problem of the Fall of Man and 
the Lost Paradise On the other hand, it is the reverse of this 
It is a grand pilgnmage to the spiritual goal, a noble excelsior 
towards the hilltop of the Region of Peace and Purity towards 
which the whole creation moves This conception in some form 
or other is accepted by the other Indian systems also Sankara in 
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tlic very l3Cginning' of liis Bliasys. cnunicicitGS the various hypo- 
theses as to the natuie of the Self which he rejects as incorrect 
and finally states his own position which is the identification of 
Brahma} or Atma, the Ultimate Reality, with the empirical ego 
in the concrete woild In describing the nature of the latter, 
empiiical ego in Sanisaia, he also speaks of Samsara being anadi 
without a beginning and that the careei of the empirical Self is 
also anadi without a beginning. Why is the Self found in 
association wth upadhts in its empirical form^ Sankara distinctly 
mentions that the Self builds a tabernacle of upndhis by its own 
Karmas The building up of the Kaimic upadhis takes the form 
of Its corporeal existence where the Self, thiough its own body 
as its velucle, is able to enjoy the fruits of its own Karma, good 
or bad, in the form of happiness and misery 

This association of the Self with the extianeous material 
upadhis IS thus explained to be the lesult of avidyU, or ignoiance 
which IS present m the empirical self from time immemorial 
The attempt to get itself liberated from the bondage of upadhis 
or Karmic shackles must begin with getting rid of the avidyU. 
When once this avidya is got rid of, the Karmas, good or bad, 
are got rid of and the individual soul realises its own pure 
nature in the form of Paramatma or Biahma, as it is generally 
designated by the Vedantic writers This career of the 
individual Self sketched by Sankara is exactly parallel to the 
sketch given by Jama metaphysics and the theory is quite 
unaffected by the other Vedanta theory, that the Brahma is 
the ultimate cause of things and peisons The similaiity is much 
more marked when we turn to the Mimamsa conception of the 
Self This is not encumbered with the Vedantic hypothesis of 
Brahma as the oiigmal cause It freely assumes the Self to be 
eternal and uncreated It postulates a plurahty of Selves each 
having its own individual career This individual Self is present 
in the beginmngless Samsara ip association with Karmic upd.dhis 
which are material in nature This association with material 
upadhis is deterrmned by the Self’s own conduct according to 
Dharma or Adharma Hence, liberation from the upndhis, must 
be obtained thiough discarding both Dharma and Adharma. 
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Thus the association of the Self with Karmic upadhis, its liberation 
from the same, are both explained without bringing in the aid 
of any extraneous causal agency In fact both the Mimamsakas 
and the Vedantins stoutly repudiate the hypothesis of a cieator 
or an Isvara put forward by the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems in 
order to explain the association of the Self with material Karmic 
npadhis resulting in the corporeal existence of the empirical self 

Our author therefore starts with the central theme of the 
association of Self with karmic material, and his work is an ela- 
borate explanation of the problems of why the individual Self is 
found in Karmic chains and how it can break the shackles and 
assume its own true nature, pure and free. This is the aim of 
Samayasara 

I 

eyattamcchayagado samao savvattha sundaro loe 
bandhakaha eyatte teria visamoadiryi hoi (3) 

)|^ll 

3 The Self which has reahsed its oneness (uncontaminated 
by alien conditions) is the beautiful ideal in the whole Umverse. 
To associate bondage with this umty is therefore self-contra- 
dictory. 

COMMENTARY 

The author further emphasises the greatness and subhmity 
of the Ego-in-itself or sva-samaya This is said to be the sublime 
and the beautiful in the whole world The whole of the organic 
world from the one-sensed organism right up to man is viewed 
from this angle of vision It is this sublime and beautiful Ego- 
in-itself that constitutes the inner reality of every organism That 
being the ultimate goal, recognition of this Ego-in-itself as the 
object to be aimed at is therefore 'the most desirable thing. This 
ultimate ideal is so far removed from the concrete world of the 
empirical reality that it would be erroneous to associate upadhtc 
shackles with the subhme and beautiful entity of the Ultimate 
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Self It IS difficult to undei stand what the author has exactly 
in his mind, when he says that it is erroneous to predicate 
bondage of this reality Neither of the commentators is of any 
help to us. When he says that it is erroneous to associate 
bondage with Paramatma, the author must be thinking about 
some rival theory which in Ins opimon makes that mistake. To 
predicate a further career for the Paramatma leading to a 
further manifestation would ceitainly be considered by our 
author as an eironeous hypothesis Probably he is thinking of 
the Upamsadic system which not only presupposes that Atma or 
Brahma IS the original cause of the woild but also postulates 
the periodic evolution and involution in the life-career of the 
ultimate Brahma ^vhlch oui author evidently lliinks i educes the 
Brahma to a Samsaiic entity and therefore amounts to 
predicating bondage to the Paramatma. Svarupa It would 
probably be more plausible to suggest that he was thinking of 
the popular deities of the Puranic Hinduism But such a 
suggestion would be an anachionism, because Puiamc Hinduism 
and Puranic deities were not fully developed about the 1st 
century B G , which is the date of our authoi Internal 

evidence clearly shows that he was fully acquainted with 
Upanisadic hterature, hence our suggestion that the author 
was having in his mind the - Brahma’s periodic career of 
manifestation and dissolution, an idea prominently present in 
the Upamsadic thought This Upamsadic Brahma, which is 
also designated as Paramatma, is the same as our author’s Sva- 
Samaya — the Ego-in-itself, but the Vedantic Brahma Or 
Paramatma is credited with periodic manifestation and 
dissolution, a characteristic entiiely foreign to our author’s 
concept of Sva-Samaya This is only offered as a suggestion of 

a probable implication of the authoi ’s intention and we cannot 
assert anything dogmatically about that 

Next, the author goes to show that of these two Egos, the 

empirical Ego and the metempirical Ego. the former is easily 
apprehended whereas the latter is very difficult to realise 

^ IIVII 
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sudapariciddniihhuda savvassa vt k^mabhogahafndhakaha 
eyaitassuvalamhho navan na sulabho vibhattassa ( 4) 

^ II ^11 

4 The proposition that all living beings are characterised 
by desire for worldly things, enjoyment of the same and conse- 
quential bondage has been heard, obseived and peisonally 
experienced by all. But the realisation of the unity of the 
Higher Self which is free from all such cmpiiical conditions, by 
our own personal experience, is not easy of achievement. 

COiMMENTARY 

Here the author fiankly states in the beginning that it is 
extremely difficult to appiehend the nature of the metempirical 
Self or the Ego-in- itself He contrasts it with our knowledge of 
the empirical Ego The nature of the empirical Self can be 
easily apprehended from the concrete world of living beings 
The behaviour of a living organism is a clear indication of its 
nature The instinct of sclf-pieservation in an orgamsm is 
the mam motive foice of its behaviour. Every animal has to 
seek its food fiom the enviionment to appease its hunger, to 
search for water to quench its thirst, and to loam about in 
search of a mate to satisfy its sex desire This tendency to seek 
objects from the environment, to acquiie them and to enjoy 
them is a common characteristic of the behaviour of all Jiving 
beings from tlie lowest to the lugliest Tins knowledge we 
obtain from our observation of other animals and by the study 
of books on natural histoi y describing the behaviour of animals 
in general The information so gathered by observation and 
study IS further corroborated by our own personal experience 
since our own behaviour as an orgamc being is no exception to 
the general law of animal behaviour The information thus 
obtained from different sources gives us a faiily accurate 
knowledge of the natuie of the empirical Ego. But when 'we 
begin to talk about the metempirical Ego we feel extremely 
helpless None of the above sources of information is available 
to us The reality which we try to apprehend has nothing in 
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common with our empirical reality That is why the Upamsadic 
thinker frankly states that it can be described only by negative 
attributes We can only speak of it as nett nett, not this, not 
this That is exactly why Gautama Buddha kept silent whenever 
he was asked by his disciples to give some information about the 
Self or Atma Again, that is exactly the reason why the founder 
of Christianity always emphasised that the Path leading to the 
Kingdom of God is extremely narrow and steep. It is this very 
same truth that is communicated to us by our author in this 
gatha Instead of taking refuge in a cheap agnosticism that the 
Ultimate Reality is unknowable, he merely states that it is 
extremely difficult to apjDrehend Then he piomises that one 
who has the courage and conviction to plod along the steep and 
narrow path can, howevei, reach the Summit, the spiritual 
hilltop, and thus have a complete view of the sublime reality, 
a privilege not available to the ordinary mortals roaming about 
m the .valley below 

tam eyattavibhattam dayeham appano savtiiavena 
jadi dayejja pamdnam cukktjja chalam na ghcttavvam ( 5) 

il'All 

5 That Higher Unity differentiated from alien condi- 
tions, I will try to reveal as far as I can Accept it if it satisfies 
the condition of Truth or Piamanas But if I fail in my descrip- 
tion, ycfu may reject it 

' COMMENTARY 

It IS a general belief among Indian thinkers that the 
metempincal Self or the Ego-in-itself is to be approached onlv 
through undergoing a special kind of spiritual discipline called 
yoga or tapas This discipline opens up a new door-way to 
approach the Ultimate Reality which cannot be apprehended 
through ordinary sense-perception Such a super-sensuous 
faculty of apprehending the Inner Self is the privilege of those 
few who by the practice oTyoga successfully obtain it Such a 
supeisensuous experience of metempincal Reality must have 
2 
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been obtained by out aulhoi tliioni^li the jnacticc of tlic spiri- 
tual discipline or Voga uhicli is (he necessaiy (ondiiion for sucli 
an acquisition. Othciwisc lie would not make bold to promise 
that he would reveal the natuicof that Ultimate Reality — the 
Mctcnipiiical Self Hut when he begins to translate tins spiritual 
intention in tci ms of 01 dinary voc abulai y for tiie bcnchtofJns 
icadeis he is not sine about the ndcquatv of language to express 
the complete imphcalion of Ins innci \ision. Thcrcfoie he 
caution^ the reader to test the message offei eel to him according 
to (lie canons of /a or correct knowledge before accepting 

It If It docs not stand the test then it need not be accepted 
That Avould onlv prove the inadequacy of language to 
cxpicss accurately the knowledge obtained by supci sensuous 
experience The tciin pramfuia is to be interpreted in tins con- 
text not in the oidin.us sense of sensc-pci c cption, inference, 
etc As a matter of fact, the Jama thinkcis, svlien they speak of 
do not mean sense-perception, which is the meaning 
given to the term by the otliei Indian systems Scnsc-pciecp- 
tion or pratyak^aA accoidingj to the oi dinary meaning is called 
parok^a by the Jama thinkci because such know’ledge is obtained 
through an intci mediate instrument of sense-organ and not 
directly by the Self It is the lattci that is called pratyak^a, 
what IS directly pi esent bcfoic the Self without the mediation 
of any external msti umen tality It is such a projnUua, the siipci- 
senuous perception of llic Self that the author must be thinking 
of Avhen he enjoins tlic reader to lest Ins message before 
accepting It 

One othei point we have to notice is this Though he says 
that he is going to follow the footsteps of the Masters of the 
scripture who w^ent before him, and wdio themselves had the 
information directly fiom tlie Omniscient Loid, the Sarvajfia, 
still he does not want to impose this on , the reader on the 
authoiity of the Revealed Woid of the Lord His frank advice 
to thercadei to submit this message to the touch-stone oipramana 
clearly implies tw'o things He does not w^ant to adopt the 
method adopted by those thinkers wdiose systems of thought are 
based upon tlie authority of the Vedas These philosophers. 
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wlienevei they aie confronted with intellectual difficulties 
incompatible wntli the Vedic traditions, reject these, even though 
they are ordinarily in conformity with the usual pramanas To 
them, the ptamdna of the Veda is the most important and, before 

that, the othei pramanas become inadequate and hence lose their 
value of authority The attitude adopted by our author is 

entirely different from the Vedic tradition The other point to 
be noticed here is the implication that such an inconvenient 
situation will not arise heie, that is the conflict between what is 
revealed by the Di\me Word and the value of the p)ammas The 
bold suggestion that his information should be tested before 
acceptance expresses his complete confidence that what is 
revealed by the Saivaj ha and what is also experienced by his 
own supersensuous method will stand the severest test when 
critically examined by the canons of Truth He is sure that his 
message will ceitainly passthrough the ordeal of ciitical examina- 
tion and he will not need to take refuge in some kind of authority, 
superhuman and unchallengeable Thus in short the author 
expresses the nature of Truth as he understands it, and how it is 
different from Truth resting upon the authority of the Vedas 
winch IS alleged to be superhuman and therefoie above criticism 

Next the author describes the nature of the Pure Self which 
IS free from the impuie psychic states such as desire, etc 

nr q^r^ ^nrift | i 

qq ^ ^ I ^ I) “c, 11 

navi hodi appamaito na pamatlo janago dujo bhUvo 

evam bkanamti suddhd nadd jo so du so ceva (6) 

qq ^01^ q: g II ^ 11 

6 That real being who is of the nature of the Knower, is 
neither identical with Apramatta nor Pramatta beings His natui e 
as the Knower IS unique and self-identical Thus declaie tlie 
thinkers who adopt the pure (absolute) point of view 

COMMENTARY 

The terms apramatta and piamatla, (vigilant of duties and 
non- vigilant of duties) are used as i cpicsenlativc teims to denote 
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the vauoiis shapes of spiiitual development wJncJi arc implied 

by the teclimcal term, gunaslhuuas, whicli are gradations based 

upon cthico-spiutual development. Human beings arc classified 

accoiding to the principle of such a development and arranged 

according to various classes of ascending giadation beginning 

with imthyadr^ii upto ayogakcvall^ from the one in whom light 

faith IS absent upto one who lias att. lined spiiitual pcifcction 

thiough hbeiation fiom Kaimic upmUits. Apramalla, winch is 

the seventh stage in the giadation, stands foi the eight upper 

stages, whcicas piamalla, vJncli is the sotJi in the giadation, 

lepiesents iJic si\ lowci stages. 'I'hns tlic authoi emphasises the 

fact that the cliaractciistics bi ought about bv the a^^sociation 

of the Self witli npadhic conditions, — the giinaslliana being based 

upon such qualities — must be undci stood to be entirely alien to 

the nature of the Pure Self 
( 

1 he authoi, who proposes to investigate the natui c of the 
True Self, thus staits with the thesis that his nature is distinct 
from modes and characteristics resulting from its combination 
with the upudhic material condition wJiosc natui e is entirely 
distinct fiom that of the Ego-in-ilsclf The intellectual atmos- 
phere about the time of oui author was pregnant with certain 
fundamental truths accepted by the various systems of thought 
then pievalent There weic thinkei^) paying allegiance to the 
Upamsadic movement, there wcic the Bauddhas and the 
Sankhyas, besides the Jamas. Theie ^vclc also tlie materialistic 
free-thinkers about that time All these different systems accepted 
certain principles in common All staited with tlie concrete 
world of experience as the point of depailure foi then investi- 
gations In this concicte world they lecogniscd the pioud distinc- 
tion between the organic and the inorganic, the living and the 
nop-hvmg, jwfl and ajwa. They also noticed the fundamental 
difference between the behaviour of tJie living thing and that 
of the non-hving thing. The behaviour of a living orgamsm 
however rudimentary m development always indicates a purpo- 
sive activity capable of spontaneous mamfestation, whereas such 
a puiposive spontaneous activity is entirely absent in the 
inorganic world. The physical object ineit and incapable of 
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spontaneous movement will only move when hit by a moving 
object — the speed and direction of motion being determined by 
the original impact. Besides the purposive behaviour of the 
hving organism they possess also ceitain othei characteteristics 
which aie altogether absent in the inoiganic world The chaia- 
cteristics are biith and gl0^vth, decay and death. Every living 
being must be born fiom living parentage, must have develop- 
ment upto aceitam stage and then decay and end in death 
These characteristics were caicfiilly noticed by the Indian 
thinkers who postulated a life-pimciiDle which w as supposed to 
be present in all organic bodies capable of puiposive activity 
The behaviour of organic bodies as contiasted ivith other non- 
living physical bodies \i'as thus explained by the presence of this 
hfe-pnnciple which opeiated thiough the living body which is 
also constituted by vaiious inorganic elements Thus as far as 
the organic body is concerned, they recognised two distinct 
entities The constitution of the oiganic body is explained by 
the combination of various inorganic elements, and its purposive 
intelligent behaviour being credited to the opeiative hfe-piinciple 
called alma or Soul After recognising the duality of the natuie 
of organic beings, the various systems of thought attempted to 
probe into the seciets of the nature of this hfe-principle called 
atma or Soul The materialist saved himself from the trouble of 
metaphysical investigation by a summary disposal of the problem 
For him there was no entity called Atma which is postulated by 
others in order to explain this purposive intelligent nature of 
animal behaviour The organic body is constituted by the 
inorganic elements and there is nothing more in it Its behaviour 
IS due to the peculiar mode of combination of the inorgamc 
elements, and the presence of consciousness in man and some 
other higher animals is merely a by-product resulting from the 
combination of the inorganic elements constituting the orgamc 
body The other systems rightly rejected this view as erroneous 
because of its inadequacy to explain satisfactorily the purposive 
and intelligent behaviour of ammals Hence the other systems 
are at one in postulating a separate entity besides the body 
which IS constituted by inorganic elements, in order to explain 
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the pmposivc bchavioiii of tlic organism This entity uhich is 
so postulated is assumed to be a cctana, being of the nature of 
intelligence as contrasted with moigamc bodies which aie said to 
be acetana and non-mtclligent. Thus all the systems reduced the 
organic beings, including man, to a comibination of two distinct 
entities ceiana and acclaim, intelligent and non-intclligent Their 
whole philosophical attempt is directed to a clcai determination 
of the nature of this intelligent piinciplc uhich is supposed to be 
present in all living beings. Again, all tlicse systems, minus the 
materialistic, agicc in maintaining that this lifc-piinciple or 
atma should not be identified with the body oi any organ of the 
body though it is the opeiativc piinciplc responsible for the 
activity of the oigamc body as a vhole or of the various organs, 
sensorial and motor Thus the philosophical investigation as 
to the nature of the life-piinciple of alma or Self, by a careful 
elimination of all that pertains to the body as alien to its nature 
So far the systems agree in their ultimate aim as well as their 
method of investigation though the conclusion reached is differnt 
in each case thus resulting m diflerent philosophical systems 
Thus we see oui author stating the nature of the Pure Self by 
a process of elimination of all those characteristics which result 
from Its association with inorganic material elements which are 
designated technically upadhis 

The author goes to point out next, that even in the case 
of the Self free from tipadhic conditions, certain diveise qualities 
ordinarily associated with it such as Darsana, etc , when viewed 
from the absolute point, can be diffeientiated only verbally and 
not really. 

tinuf I 

UT UT ^ ilvDil 

vavaharenuvadissadi iiamssa carittadmsanam nanam, 

navinanam na canttam na damsanam janago suddho (7) 

^ fT llvsll 

7. From ehe vyavahara point of view, conduct, belief and 
knowledge are attributed (as different characteristics) of the 
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Knower, the Self But from the real point of view there 
is no (differentiation of) knowledge, conduct and belief, in 
Pure Self 

COMMENTARY 


Jama metaphysics always emphasises the nature of reality 
to be identity~in-difference and unity in the midst of multiplicity 
This characteristic which is assumed to be piesent in 
/reality in general IS associated m a marked degree with the 
Self The Self m association with material upadhic conditions 
IS said to be born m the world of samara with various organic 
bodies in various places and various times The various births 
associated with a particular Self will be piactically infinite m 
number when the beginningless samsdnc caieer is taken into 
consideration All these various foims aie considered to be 
paryayas oi modifications of the self-same unitaiy ego d he Self 
is one and its modifications determined by iipadhic conditions 
are infinite in numbei It is in this sense that the saying that 
the (Lima is one and the isis call it many is inleipieted by the 
Jama metaphysician Another point which 'is geneially noticed 
by Jama metaphysics is the relation between the substance and 
its qualities The complex nature of the substance with its 
qualities also interpreted to be identity-m-diffeience The 
qualities cannot be considered as entirely distinct fiom the 
substance It is the same identical substance that expresses its 
nature through qualities No doubt the qualities may be spoken 
of as different from one another and all from the underlying 
substance Such consideiation of the quality in abstract is 
only verbal differentiation But really the qualities cannot 
exist independent of the substance nor the substance indepen- 
dent of its qualities as is maintained by the Vaisesika school of 
thought It is thn latter point that is emphasised m this gatha 
The self m its pure nature, which is entirely free fiom upadhe 
conditions, must be considered as an indivisible unity in spite 
of the different attributes associated With it ordinarily The 
chaiacteristics, Darsana, Juana, and Caritra are only verbal 
differentiations employed to explain the complex nature of the 
unitary self This point that the qualities can only be differentiated 
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verbally from the substance is illustrated by Jayascna in the 
following manner We may speak offiiethat it burns, that it 
cooks or that it shines, ^vhen we consider the various purposes 
for which it is employed Burning, cooking and shining arc 
spoken of as the various propeities of fire, because of its relation 
to other things, based upon dilTcrent purposes In spite of the 
various descriptions of its propeities, fire is one and the same 
Similaily the Self is one indivisible identity and umty in spite 
of the various desciiptions of its natuie in tcims of Darsana, 
Juana and Caritra The same point is illustrated by Amrta- 
candra in the following inannci ’When an able teacher wants 
to inform his student about the nature of an extremely complex 
reality possessing innumciablc properties, he will proceed 
cautiously in choosing one property after another in older to 
instruct the student accuiatcly Confronting him with the 
whole complex leality at (he same time ivill only confound the 
student and the teachei’s aim will be defeated This process of 
selecting one characteiistic after another m older to pioducea 
clear understanding in the mind of the student of the extremely 
complex nature of the leality which is the object of study will 
not 111 any way really tamper with the identical unity of that 
object In the same way the self which is a complex reality 
may for the purpose of insti uction be described in different 
terms but in spite of the vaiicty of these descriptions it does not 
lose its ultimate identity and unity These two gathas (6 and 1) 
may be taken to be an implied refutation of the Upanisadic 
pantheism, Buddhist Ksamkavada on momentariness of the Self, 
and the Vaisesika theory of the distinction between dravya and 
guna, as distinct categories 

1 Though the Jama view recognises the identical umty 
of the Self throughout its career of transmigratory existence, 
still it does not reduce all the concrete personalities and 
orgamsms as the modifications of one and the same atma as is 
maintained by Upanisadic pantheism and later Vedantism. 

2 The Ksamkavada of the Bauddhas is also rej'ected by 
the Jama metaphysics The Bauddhas, hke the western philoso- 
pher Hume^ rejected a permanent objective reality as well 35 
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the permanent identity of the Self. This goes by the name of 
Ksanikavada or momentariness which is also designated by the 
term Anatmavada While the' Bauddhas do not accept any 
individual identity of the Self besides and beyond the series 
of psychic states, Jama metaphysics emphasises that these series 
of psychic states cannot be adequately explained without the 
postulate of a permanent atmd, 

3 We have indicated before, the Jama conception of the 
relation between dravya and its gunas and how this account is 
different from the Vaisesika one Hence there is implicit 
refutation of the Vaisesika theory also 

If the real nature of the Self is obtained only by adopting 
the paramarthika point of view, what is the use of adopting the 
inferior vyavahara point which is able to give only a partial and 
incomplete account of the ultimate leality The answer is given 
in the next g^thu 

r^oTT ^ 1 

jaha i}avi sakkamanajjo avajjabhasam vina u gahedtim 

taha vavahUrena vinU paramaithiivadesanamasakkam (8) 

8 Just as a non-Aryan (foreigner) cannot be made to 
understand anything except thiough the medium of his non- 
Aryan language, so the knowledge of the Absolute cannot be 
communicated to the ordinaiy people except through the vyava- 
hUra point of view 

COMMENTARY 

Here the author enunciates an important pimciplc of 
education which must be adopted by every teacher m instructing 
his' pupils The teacher must take into consideration the under- 
standing capacity of the pupil and he must adopt a method of 
instruction suitable to the situation and present the matter of 
instruction so as to be easily undeistood by the pupil He 
illustrates this by pointing out how it is absolutely necessary 

3 
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when talking to a foreigner to converse with him only thiough 
his own foreign language, in order to make him understand 
what he wishes to commumcate to him. This is given as a 
justification for adopting the vyavahara point of view which is 
lecogmsed to be different from and inferior to the paramarthika 
point of view This distinction between the Paramaithika Naya 
and the Vyavahara Naya, the two intellectual methods of 
appioach towards the comprehension of reahty, is adopted by 
the Jama metaphysicians as a very important one Our author 
adopts these two methods throughout the work as the occasion 
demands Since Jama metaphysics assumes the reahty to be a 
complex entity it is bound to adopt both these points of view. 
The ultimate reality must be subjected to an intellectual analysis 
and the constituent elements so obtained must be selected and 
emphasised according to the interest of the student and also 
consistent with the purpose of the discussion The variations in 
the context and the intellectual aim will naturally determine 
the nature of the "descriptions adopted with reference tb the 
reality studied The method of selective description to suit the 
purpose of the context is the method adopted by the ordinary 
man who is engaged in his pursuit in life Since the method is 
determined by a purpose of practical interest, the investigation 
wll be relevant only to that purpose and the conclusion obtained 
must be therefore partial since it is not concerned with other 
aspects of the leality which are left out as of no concern, being 
irrelevant to the purpose on hand This process of investigation 
goes by the name of the Vyavahara Naya or the practical point of 
view as contrasted with the other method, Paramarthika Naya 
The term Paramartha refers to thel ultimate and implies a 
philosophical attempt to probe into the inner core of reality 
with the object of comprehending'the intrinsic nature of reahty, 
whole and complete It is also called Niscaya Naya, real point 
of view, since it is not concerned with the various aspects, partial 
and purposive, relevant only to the jpractical man and not to the 
philosopher. This distinction between the pUramrai thika view and 
the vyavahaia is also adopted by Sankara in Ins Bha^ya on the 
Vedanta Sutias Since Sankara came several centuries after 
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ICunda Kunda, since lie was also of South India, probably he 
was acqi;ainted with Kunda Kunda’s writings and adopted the 
method of distinction between the practical and the real 
point of view as suitable to his own purpose Since our 
author has used the word atiarya in the sense of the 
foieigner it must be noted that there is no race-superiority 
implied by teim as is ordinarily assumed In Vedic literature 
the term aiya is used exclusively to denote the immigrant clan 
of Aryans as contrasted with the people of the land who are 
described with the sinister name of Dasas This racial 
distinction ultimately led to the Hindu social organisation of 
four varnas in which the Dasas were assigned the fourth name 
or the ^udia caste The Jama conception of social organisation 
is different from this Hindu conception Here the distinction 
is based jnore upon profession and quahfication than upon birth, 
as IS clearly evident from the Jama tradition that such a social 
organisation was originally established by Lord Rsabha 
Commenting upon the Sutra arya mlecchasca 36 II of 
Taltvartha Sutra, the commentators both Pujyapada and 
Akalanka speak of five different classes of Aryas, Ksetra Aryas, 
Jati-Aryas, Karma Aryas, Garitra Aryas and Daisana Aryas 
^The first class includes all those wJio live in the countries Kasi, 
Kosala, etc , the second class includes those ivho belong to the 
Iksvaku clan, the third class includes all those who are engaged 
m the six kinds of professions such as defence, agriculture, 
trade, art, etc , the fourth class refers to all those persons who 
ennoble themselves by moral conduct and spiritual discipline, 
and the fifth class to all those who adopt the right faith as the 
basis of their religious discipline In speaking about the anaryas 
or nilecchas they refer to two classes of mlecchas^ antardvlpaja, and 
karma-bhumija^ those that are born in foreign continents and 
those that are born m Bharatakhanda, called Karmabhumi 
The Sakas, Yavanas, Sabaias, and Pulmdas, etc are anaryas 
living m the land. This desciiption of Aryas and Anaiyas is 
quite clear. All the people of the land n respective of then 
birth and profession are included under the class aiya The 
^udras engaged m agriculture, the blacksmith, the goldsmith 
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and the sculptor aie all designated by the honorific term of 
aryas. The illustiation given of non-Aryans, such as Sakas, and 
Yavanas clearly indicate that the term is used to designate 
foreigneis It is in this sense that our author uses the term in 
the above gatha, when he says that when you talk to an anarya 
you must talk to him in his language, that is in his anarya 
language, the foreigner’s tongue 

^ ^ aMpjTpTof g I 

JO hi sudenabhigacchal appMaminam in kevalam suddham, 
tarn suyakevalimisino bhanamti loyappadwayara (9) 

^ \\%\\ 

9 Whoever realises the absolute and pure natuie of this 
Self through the knowledge of the scripture, him, the !^sis, the 
light of the world, call an all-knowing Master of Scripture 

COMMENTARY 

This refeis to nikaya hutakevall as contiasted with 
V/avaliara srutakevali referred to in the next gatha This real 
all-knowing Master of the Scripture, by the complete acquisition 
of the scriptural knowledge, is able to realise the Self as that 
which illuminates itself and the other and, hence, is of the 
nature of knowledge or Jnana, an experience independently 
obtained by the Kevala- jnani, or the Sarvajna. through the 
instrument of sukla—dhyana, as the result of tapas Since almost 
the same result is obtained in these two cases, one thiough tapas 
and the other thiough the knowledge of the scripture, the 
^rutatevali is designated as niscaya Srutakevali The author 
describes the Vyavahara Srutakevali in the next gatha 

^jfr i 

TiTpif QTcqr ^ lU o n 

JO suyananam savvam j anal suyakevalin tamUhu jinU, 
nanam appa savvam jamha suyakevall tamhU, (10) 
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10. The Jinas call him a (Vyavahara) ^rutakevall who 
has full knowledge of the scripture, as all scriptural knowledge 
ultimately leads to the knowledge of the Self, therefore the 
(knower of the Self) is called ^rutakevali 

The person who masters completely the scripture comprising 
the* twelve ahgas^ is' referred to as Vyavahara-prutakevali, 
since he distinguishes himself by his study of the scripture, the 
diavya sruta or the different works constituting the angas or the 
agamas Even with the complete study of the scripture he has 
not’ reached that stage of realising tJie Jtma as the Pure Self, 
though he may reach that stage ultimately Hence Im is 
designated as Vyavahaia-siutakevall, as contrasted with the 
other who, through the acquisition of hhava sruta, is able to 
leahse the real Self for which reason he is designated as Niscaya- 
srutakevali The former has knowledge of all the reals, for 
which he IS called Kevali and, since his knowledge of all the 
reals is through the scriptures, he is called ^rutakevali And 
since his knowledge is obtained through the description of the 
reals given in the scripture, he is called Vyavaharasrutakevali 
The latter, through his knowledge obtained through the scrip- 
ture, is able to immediately realise the true nature of the Self 
and the whole reality is called the Niscayasiutakevali. These 
two are contrasted with the Omniscient, par erce Hence, one who 
obtains kevala-jnana, through tapas 

II n 11 

^ vavaharo abhudaftho bhudaitho desido du suddhanayo, 

bhudatihamassido khalu sammMitthi havadijlvo (11) 

II The practical stand-point does not reveal the reals, 
the pure point of view is said (to relate to) the real; verily, the 
soul that takes lefuge in the real is one of right vision. 

COMMENTARY 

The vyavahaia point of view, since it is based upon practical 
interest, need not and does not take into consideration the 
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reality as it is Only that aspect of reality which is considered 
useful by the practical view in the context is taken into consi- 
deration by the vyavahara point of view. Both the commentators 
explain this first through an illustration. An ordinary illiterate 
person, when he feels thirsty, may freely drink muddy water 
if it IS immediately available to him He ^vants water to quench 
his thirst and does not wait to enquire whether it is pure or 
impure But in the case of an enlightened peison the behaviour 
will be slightly different If he is thirsty and if he can’t get pure 
w^ater he would try to purify the muddy water by the application 
of the cleaning nut, thus separating the pure water from the 
muddy deposit before using it Exactly similar is the attitude 
of man towards the nature of reality The ordinary unenlight- 
ened person goaded on by practical interest may behave with 
the assumption that what is called Self is that which is in 
association with karmic impurities and thus get on in life trying 
to obtain as much satisfaction as possible; but an enhghtened 
individual will not thus be satisfied He will try to' distinguish 
between the Self as a pure entity and the various imp'urities 
ordinarily associated with it With this disciiminative knowledge, 
he will try to guide his life as far as possible, thus basing his 
whole conduct on the true knowledge of reality aspt is It is 
the latter class of person that deserves to be called Samyagdrsti 
or right believer 

^ I ^ II ? ^11 

suddho suddhadeso nadavvo paramabhavadarisihim^ 
vavaharadesido puna je du aparame tthida bhave (12) 

11 ^ II 

12 The puie stand-point which reveals the pure substance 
should be adopted by (those whose object is to be) the seers of 
the supreme state of the soul, but the practical one by those 
who aie satisfied with a lower status 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it is emphasised that the point of view adopted 
depends upon the object of the investigator The commentators 
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again elucidate .this point with an illustration A person whose 
aim IS to obtain pure gold without any impurities will go on 
melting it a number of times till all the impunties completely 
disappear; but in the case of a person who does not want gold 
of such puiity for making certain ornaments will not bother 
lumself with such repeated processes of purifying it in the lire 
He may be satisfied with two or three times of fire-purification 
since his aim is not to obtain gold of the sixteen-touch purity 
Thus the object of the person determines the process of 
purification in the matter of gold The analogy is applied in 
the context to the purification of the Self Whether he adopts 
the pure point of view or the practical point of view depends 
upon the purpose in life adopted by the individual 

Here ends the jnthika oi Introduction 

The author then proceeds to describe the nine padaUhas or 
categories according to Jama metaphysics 

^ lU^II 

. bfiUdatthenUblngadU jlvajlpU ya punnapavam ca, 
dsavasamvaramjjarabamdho mokkhoya sammaftam (13) 

^ gncnitf ^ i 

IK H) 

13 Right belief is constituted by a clear comprehension, 
from the real point of view of the natuie of the following cate- 
gories — Jlva (soul), Ajlva (non-soul), Punya (virtue). Pupa 
(vice), Timra (inflow of kar mas) , Samvaia (stoppage of karmas), 
Mirjara (shedding of kaimas), Bandka (bondage), and Mok^a 
(emancipation) 

COMMENTARY 

The nine padaUhas or categories aie important because of 
their relevancy foi understanding the hfe-history of the soul Of 
these, the first t\wo,jiva and ajlva^ the soul and the non-soul, aie 
fundamental categories and associated with each othei from 
beginningless time The other seven categories, though they 
are enumeiated on a par with the fiist two according to the 
doctrine of nava-padUrihas , must be recognised as icsultant 
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categories due to the interaction of the first two{ In spite of 
the subsidiary nature of these seven categories, they are equally 
important as the hist two inasmuch as their knowledge is quite 
essential to the process of self-development leading to the self- 
hbeiation which is the last of these nine categories and vvhich 
IS also the goal aimed at by spiritual development. Every one 
of these categories has a dual aspect Externally it implies the 
material operative condition constituting the Karmic upadhi 
Internally it also implies the psychic modification in the self 
caused by the corresponding Karmic upadhi Thus each one of 
these seven categories has a two- fold nature, material and 
psychical, which are designated respectively by the terms dravya 
and bhcLva Thus we have in each case, diavya punya, and bhava 
punya^ dravya asrava and bhava asrava, etc These various categories 
in the life-history of the soul are objects apprehended by right 
belief These various categoiies which are objects of right belief 
are identified by our author with right belief itself because there 
is really no fundamental distinction between belief and objects of 
belief As has been pointed out above, these categories though 
considered as leal entities because of their importance in the 
life-caieer of the soul, it must not be forgotten, are but the 
vaiious aspects resulting from the interaction of the- fundamental 
reals, jzyfl and ajlva Recognition of thisr fact would naturally 
imply that it is the same unitary Self that is present through 
these categories which are but the modifications of the same Self 
caused by the operation of the non-self upadhis Thus it is possible 
to eliminate the modifications caused by external conditions 
since they do not form part of the real nature of the Self. Thus 
after eliminating all those modifications alien to the nature of the 
self caused by external conditions, it is possible to contemplate 
upon the nature of the puic Self Such a realisation of the 
Self brought about by the discriminative knowledge of the 
true nature of the Self, as distinct from the operating external 
conditions, would ultimately reduce the categories which are 
considered real and important to a status of unreality and 
unimportance Such a knowledge of the true Self present through- 
out these categories and yet transcending all these modifications 
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IS called ntmakhyUti, knowledge of the Self par excellence, a name 
introduced by Amrtacandra in his commentary on this gUthU 
This term, ntmakhyciii or Self-knowledge, is also used by him to 
designate the whole of his commentary on Samayasara 

' | 

^ II tv 11 

JO passadi appUnam abaddfiaputtham avarnayam myadam 

avisesamasamjuttam tarn suddhanayam viyMlln (14) 

q. 31TW 1 

^ 11 tv 11 

14 He who perceives the Atma as not bound not touched, 
not other than itself, steady, without any difference and not- 
combined, know ye him, as suddha-7iaya or the pure point of view 

COMMENTAR^Y 

' The person who has the pure point of view is himself called 
the pure point of view according to this gUthU, as it is not 
altogether incorrect to equate the person with his intellectual 
attitude < ' 

Mot bound, not tovchcd though the Atma is associated with 
matter. Karmic and non-Karmic, it is neither bound by that 
matter nor contaminated by it Really it retains its pristine 
purity just as a lotus leaf in watei remains untouched by it 

Karmic matter means the subtle particles of matter suitable 
to constitute the subtle Karmis body which continues to be m 
association with the soul throughout its transmigratory existence 
of births and deaths till the Self obtains liberation by the 
destructionof/fanna when the Karmic body vanishes Non-Karmic 
matter refers to the material molecules constituting the organic 
body of each individual being, the body which appears at birth 
and disintegrates after death 

A^ot other than itself though the soul is subject to different 
modifications in its roaming about in different gatis as a man or 
a deva, etc , the soul throughout retains its identity just as clay 
remains clay while it is shaped into different forms over the 
potter’s ivheel 
4 
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Steady the soul in spite of its sever ;il psyr hie modifications 
remains steady in itself, impel tin bed just as the sea which 
remains steady in spite of the disturbance caused on its surface 
by the waves 

Without any difference * the difiTcicnt qualities such as weight, 
colour, and malleability do not in any way interfere witli the 
natuie of gold Similarly the possession of the psychic qualities 
like knowledge, peiception, etc., does not in any way di/ferentiatc 
the Atma It remains undifferentiated in spite of the qualities 
Mot combined this quality refcis to the impossibility of the 
accidental emotional characteristics such as desiic and aversion, 
• combining with the true nature of the soul This implies that 
the Self cannot be identified with the vaiious emotions which 
are accidental characteristics. 

^15^ II W 11 

JO passadi appatiaih ahaddhalniUhahi anannamavisesam 
apadesasuttamajjham passadi jtnasUsanam savvani ( 15) 

2T: STlcfil^T I 

15. He who perceives the Self as not bound, not touched, 
not other than self, steady and without any di/ference, 
understands the whole Jama doctrine which is the keinal 
of the Scripture 

COMMENTARY 

The author emphasises the fact that complete realisation 
of the full Self is identical with the perception of the whole 
reality, which is the topic discussed in the Jama Scripture 
Knowledge of the Knower is also the Knmvledge of the Known 

^TpJT quf Bicqjuf fuT^si^qr^ II ? ^ II 

damsananRnacanttani sevidavvani sahuna niccam 

tarn puna jana iinm vi appanam ceva mcchqyado (16) 
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16 Faith, knowledge, and conduct should always be 
cherished by saints from the vyavahara point of view. Know that, 
in reality, these three are the Self 

COMMENTARY 

Just as knowledge, belief, and conduct of a person called 
Devadatta, cannot have separate and independent existence 
apart from that person, so also knowledge, belief, and conduct 
relating to the Pure Self cannot have any independent existence 
apart from it and hence may be identified with its true nature 
The three jewels above referred to, when cherished as the ideal 
to be aimed at, constitute vyavalm a-ratna-ti aya But when they 
are realised as identical with the Self, they constitute the 
nikaya-ratna-traya Thus the niscaya and vyavahara points of view 
in the case stand in the relation of sadhya and sadliana, the ideal 
achieved and the method of achievement 

^ 5aft lU^II 

jaha nama kovi puriso rdyanam janiuna saddahadi 

to tarn amcaradi pui }0 atthatthlo payattena (17) 

^sfq 1 

11^ vs II 

q qoit ^ 3 nun 

evam hi jivaraya nadavvo taha ya saddahedavvo 

amcandavvo ya puno so ceva du mokkhakamena (18) 

§ 4^^ ll Ull 

17 and 18 As a man knowing the king believes m him 
and with the object of gam serves him with resourcefulness, 
even so should the king, the soul, be known, believed in and 
attended to with the object of emancipation 

COMMENTARY 

The nature of latna-fraya is explained by a simile Any 
person who is desirous of obtaining presents from the King 
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must 111 St of all find out who the hing is through the royal 
paraphernaha of the royal umbrella, cZinara, etc. Then he 
must have faith in the benevolent nature of the king, then he 
must approach him and serve him whole-heartedly in order to 
attain his end Similarly one who desires niok^a or libera tion 
should obtain the knowledge of the true Self, should have faith 
in the possibility of realisation and finally make an effort to 
reach the goal The approach towaids the spiritual sovereign 
]s compared to the approach towaids a temporal king 

Thus It is emphasised that light knowledge is die 
indispensable condition of the attempt to successfully achieve 
liberation or mok^a 

Next, the author points out that the view which identifies the 
Self with the body, etc is the mark of ajnana or VTong knowledge 

^ IIRII 

kamme nokammamhi ya ahamidi ahayam ca kannnanokammam 

ja esa khalu biiddhi appadibuddho havadi tava ( 19) 

19 Karmic matter and non-Karnuc body-matter constitute 
the I and (conversely) I am identical with Karmic matter 
and non-Karmic matter So long as this belief persists in the 
Self, it IS said to be aprati-buddha, one lacking in discriminative 
knowledge 

COMMENTARY 

This gatha emphasises the fact that it is sheer ajnana or 
ignorance to identify the Self with the vaiious types of non-self 
Karma, here, refers to the subtle matter constituting the various 
kinds of Karma, such jmnavarariiya, etc , and therefore imphes 
the various psychic states such as delusion, desire, etc Non- 
Karma refers to the physical molecules constituting the organic 
body One who lecognises that the Self is by nature entirely 
distinct from the internal impure psychic states such as delusion, 
desire, and the external body, is said to be prati-buddha or one 
with discriminaiivc knowledge Therefore, one who believes that 
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the Atma is identical with the vauous impure psychic states 
caused by the subtle Karmic mattei oi ivith the gross organic body 
IS called aprati-buddha, one devoid of disciiminative knowledge. 
Such an apiali-buddha, is called bahn-almd or one who identifies 
himself with cxteinal objects 

Bw v5f ^ II H oil 

ahamrdam edamaham ahamedassa hi alti mama edam 
annamjam paiadavvam saciitacittamismm va (20) 

^1 II R o II 

aufET ?TfT 55^^ 31^ fq sirfg- joq- | 

^ 91^ =qirq IR^II 

asi mama puvvamcdam edassa aham pi asi puvvaih In 
hohi puno VI mam edam ahaiiicdem capi hossUmi (21) 

3d<fq =^fq IK ^ 11 

^ 3 BlT^fqqcq I 

UT | ^ 9RFi|^ IR^ll 

eadm iu asambhudam adaviyappam kaicdi sammudo 
bhudatlham jananto na karedi du tarn asammUdo (22) 

d 5 IR^Il 

20 to 22 “I am olhei substance, animate, inanimate, or 
mixed, it IS myself, I am its and it is mine, it was mine m past 
time and I was its, even again it shall be mine and I shall be 
Its ” Such erroneous notions about the Self (as identifying it 
with alien objects such as body, etc (only the deluded "one) 
bahir-atmU entertains But one who knows the real nature of 
the Self, non-del uded {antar-atmu) never entertains (such erro- 
• neous notions about the Self) , i 
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COMMENTARY 

These gathas refer to the erroneous belief of identifying one- 
self with one’s own body as well as the environmental objects 
These alien objects such as wife and children, cattle and gold 
and land constitute one’s home and property Wife and children 
and cattle are designated as sacitta-paradiavya, living objects 
in the environment Gold ornaments, house and landed 
property constitute a-citla-paradi avya, inanimate objects in the 
environment Wife and childien wearing ornaments and costly 
dress would be mtsra-parad) avya^ combined animate and inani- 
mate objects of the enviionment There is a tendency in the 
householder to identify himself with his wife and children and 
other properties The identification may be as intimate as his 
relation to his own body Just as he I'S interested in maintaining 
his own body fiee from injury or disease, so also he is interested 
in maintaimng his property and possession free from damage by 
promoting the integrity and welfare of his relatives and property 
Such an identification of onejs self with the environmental 
objects is consideied as an impediment to the realisation of the 
true Self Such an illusory feeling of one-ness with the 
environmental objects, feeling elated when they increase and 
grow, feehng dejected when they decrease and decay, are all 
characteristics of self-delusion which must be got rid of by one 
who pursues the path of self-realisation 

Such a self-delusion, may also b6 present in an ascetic 
Though he renounces his house and property, still he retains a 
few things such as piccha and kamandalu which constitute the 
insigma of an ascetic For him these constitute the environmental 
objects and he shall not entertain the feehng that they are his 
personal property, lest he should be troubled by the characteristic 
-emotions of joy in possessing them and sorrow in getting 
them damaged or lost When the householder or the ascetic is 
enjoined not to identify himself even with his own body it is 
much more important that he should be entirely umnfluenced 
by environmental objects — by the dear and near ones and by 
wealth and property 
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annanamoliidamadi majjhammam hhanadi puggalam davvafa 
baddhamabaddJiaiii ca tahti jive balmbluwasamjutU ( 23) 

^ IK^II 

23. In the case of the soul that is characterised by various 
emotions (such as desire, etc ), there are physical objects some 
(of which are) intimately bound to it (like the body) and some 
not so intimately bound (such as wealth) ‘‘These material 
objects are mine” so declares one (the bahii-atmU.) whose intellect 
IS deluded by wiong knowledge 

TTJv^rirnT ir^h 

savvanhununadittho jivo iivaogalnUJmno mccam 

kiha so poggaladavvlbhndo him hhanasi majjhammam (24) 

^ 1R»11 

24. The nature of the soul is seen by the Omniscient, is 
permanently associated with its quality called upayoga (which 
compiises knowledge and perception, par excellence). How can 
such a spiritual entity become a physical object ^ Then how can 
you say, “this physical object is mine ^ 

TOTt ^ ^ lRy.ll 

jadi so puggaladauvlbhudo jlvatlamUgadam tdaram 
to sakko vultumjam Jnajjhammam puggalam davvam (25) 

25 If the soul becomes matter and if the matter becomes 
the soul then it is possible for you, Oh ' bahii-MmU, to say “this 
physical object is mine ” 

COMMENTARY 

(23 to 25) These gathas also deal with the illusion of 
identifying the Self with the physical objects The physical 
object may be intimately related to the soul as its own body or 
indirectly related to the soul as one’s own wealth and property, 
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In any case, identifying onc*s Self with these material objects 
is but a mark of the lack of knowledge as to the real nature of 
things. But if you say that the soul and the physical objects are 
not so very different in natuic as to exclude all possible relations 
between the two, then you have to remember that your view 
would be in conflict with the Divine 'Word of the Sarvajna, or 
the Omniscient Accoiding to the pravacana, the soul is 
fundamentally diffci cut in natuic fiom pttdgala (inattci) Its 
nature is characteiised by perfect know'ledge and perfect 
perception, whereas mattci is non-living acclana, a characteristic 
which is contradictory to tiiat of the soul. With such ah 
inconipatability of natuic, how can they be reasonably identified 
with each other ? If youi picdication, “This is mine”' is 
maintainable, it must be only on this condition, which is 
impossible, viz., that the soul can be tiansmuted into matter 
and matter into the soul It is clear that the author addresses 
a deluded peison, (baliir-Ulma) who is incapable of discriminating 
between soul and mattei, and points out to him the fundamental 
differences between the two It is the clear perception of this 
difference, vivekajnUna that foims the foundation of Right Faith 

Next the authoi states the possible defects wdiich may be 
pointed out against the view that the Self and the body aie 
absolutely distinct from each other 

jadijwo na sailrani liiiliayarayanya-samtluidi ceva 
savvUvi havadi miccha lena du ada havadt deho (26) 

^ 3 

26 If the soul is not the body then the hymns praising 
(the bodily excellence, rupastava^ of) the Tirthamkara or the 
Acarya will all be false Therefore the soul must indeed be the 
body. 

COMMENTARY 

The Tirthamkara as distinguished from Siddha has a body. 
Siddha IS described as asarlrl, without a body, arUpl, not per- 
ceivable, and so on, whereas the Tirthamkara or Arhat 
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Paramesti has still a body even after attaining Omniscience or 
Kcvala-Jhana It is with the help of this body that He is able 
to preach the dhama (Truth) to the people, because His main 
function IS dhama-prabhavana or proclaiming the Dharma. His 
worshippers both human and divine praise His body in their 
adoration. The adoiation of an Aihat consists in the enunciation 
of the marvellous characteristics of His body — such as its 
beauty and excellence, its freedom from natuial impurities and 
defects, and that it is the cynosure of attraction and grace, that 
It IS the fountain source of peace and harmony, that it is the 
physical embodiment of the eternal values of Truth, Goodness 
and Beauty The term Acarya implies the master of a Samgha 
who in his turn tiansmits the divine message to his disciples and 
through them to the whole woild It is not necessary to emphasise 
the fact that in his case also adoration veiy often implies 
praising the beauty of ins body as the embodiment of a great 
soul 

The bewildered and the doubting disciple naturally asks 
his master 'Tf the soul is of supreme importance and if the 
body being acelana is without any spiritual grace and hence to 
be discarded as woithless, how can we justify the various songs 
of devotion of Aihanta and Acarya, Songs which are but the 
praise of their physical beauty and grace If the songs in 
adoration are valid, would it not be propei to infer that after all, 
the soul and the body are not so fundamentally different 

The authoi clears the doubt expressed above by explaining 
the doctrine of nay a or points of view 

^ ^ tr iRvsll 

vavaharanao bhasadi jlvo dehoya havadi khalu ekko 

nddn mcchayassa jlvo deho ya kadUvi ekkattho ( 27 ) 

qqfd I 

^ ^ lIRvsil 

27 The ‘VyavaliRra point of view indeed declares that body 
'and soul are one, but according to the mscaya point of view, the 
soul and body are never identical 
5 
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.COMMENTARY 

Thus the devotional songs in praise of the bodily beauty 
of the Lord are justified from the vyavaliara point of view, 
because the beauty of the body is but the expression of the inner 
beauty of the soul with which it is found in union. Though 
considered as one from the vyavahara point, because of their 
association, still soul and body do not lose their intrinsic 
characteristics They are really distinct in nature. The soul 
has its intrinsic characteristic of upayoga ( darsana and jhSna) 
which characteristic is not present in matter. This fact clearly 
brings out their intrinsic difference. The commentators explain 
this combination of different things to constitute a unitary 
whole by a practical illustration Gold and silver, both being 
precious metals, may be used in combination for certain pur- 
poses such as ornament-making, etc Though they go together 
to constitute the whole so manufactured, still they do not lose 
their respective qualities Gold is gold and silver is silvei One 
is yellow and the other is white Hence the two can never 
become one in nature really. In the same way, soul and body, 
though found together in an embodied individual, the unity 
must be taken to be true from the practical point of view and 
not from the absolute point of view 

inamannam jivado deham poggalamayam ihui}iUu muni 

mannadi hu samthudo vafndido mae kevall bhayavafn ( 28) 

I 

28. By adoring the body which is different from the soul 
and which is constituted of matter,* the saint believes, “The 
Omniscient Lord is thus adored and worshipped by me ” 

COMMENTARY 

His assumption is justified from the vyavahara point of view 
because the praise of the body is but the praise of the personality 
But in reality, the bodily characteristics, however beautiful 
^nd adorable, connot be the genuine characteristics of the 
P(iramatma ■ 
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^ fxiT^ ^ ^ ^ i 

^ ^ IRtSlI 

/(z??z mccliayc 7ia jujjadi m sarlraguna hi hofati kevahno 
kevaliguno (hunadijo so taccam kevalm tkunadi (29) 

q 5^51^ q ^5on f| I 

B IK^II 

29. That (body adoialion is adoration of the Paramatmd) 
IS not right ft om the «?ic<y'<2 point of view for the properties of 
the body are not tlie pioperties of the Omniscient Lord. One 
who worships tlie /i>yrt/ni/thc Omniscient Loid, must do so by 
adoring His genuine chaiacteiistics 

T”"fl ^ I 

^ofl ^ 53 # or > 5 ?i ii^oii 

nayarammi vannidc jaha na vi ranno van nand kadU hodi 
dchaguno thuvvaniie na kcvaligund thudd homli (30) 

m l\ii f dT I 

^ %^f^55on: ll^oll 

30 As the desciiption of a city does not constitute the 
description of its ruler, in the same way, the adoration of His 
body IS not the adoration of the attributes of the Omniscient Lord 

COMMENTARY 

The same point that adoring the body can by no means 
amount to the adoiation of the Paramdfmd is emphasised by the 
example of a king and his capital 

Next the author describes the natuie of adoration from the 
real point of view 

^ ^ ^ ^TTf 

JO imdiye jinittd ndnasahavddhiam munadi adam 
tarn khalu jidimdiyam te bhanamti je mcchidd sdhu (31) 

^ ^ ^ 11 ^ ?|| 

31. He who, subjugating the senses, realises that the Self 
IS of the nature ofieal knowledge is verily called a conqueror 
of the senses by the saints who know reality 
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COMMENTARY 

This IS given as an illustration of the true worship of the 
Jina through praising Bhs qualities Control of the senses 
imphes three things. Control of the sense-organs or dravya- 
mdriyas, control of sense-perception which is hhava-indnya and, 
finally, the contiol of the perceived environmental objects or 
indnya-vi^aya. The sense-organs and. sense-perception, though 
Serving as instruments of knowledge to the soul, do only piesent 
the world of environmental objects and thus diveit the attention 
of the soul to a world other than itself Conquest of these 
senses therefore imphes the acquisition of freedom from the 
influence of environmental objects When such an intellectual 
attitude IS secured through yoga or iapas^ the attention thus 
liberated is directed inwards leading to the contemplation of 
the Pure Self Contemplation of the Pure ' Self leads to 
becoming one with it One who reaches this goal of self-icahsa- 
tion is known as Jina This is the summum bonurn of life to be 
achieved according to the Jama faith 

jo mokam tu riaii.asahavadhiyam munaj,i adam 

tarn jidamoham sahum paramatthaviyanaya vimii (32)- 

11 ^ 

32. The saints who know the nature of absolute reality, 
call him jftta-moka or conqueror of delusion who, by subjugating 
the delusion, realises that the self is intrinsically of the nature 
of knowledge. 

COMMENTARY 

This is given as an illustration of the second type of 
adoration through the praise of quality Conquest of delusion 
IS the quality praised in this gathu, The term Tnoha imphes the 
various gross emotions such as anger, pride, deceitfulness, 
avarice, etc These emotions naturally create undesirable 
excitement in the consciousness These various emotional 
disturbances and the consciousness which is so disturbed are all 
unwarrantedly identified with the real Self Tins identification 
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of llie higher Self with the empiiical consciousness characterised 
by basei emotions is certainly an evil to be got rid of One 
who is able to realise this Iiighei Self as distinct from the 
empirical Self and to concentiate upon one’s higher Self by the 
conquest of the basci emotions constituting what is called molia 
or delusion, IS called Jito-mo/m, the Gonqueior of Delusion 

5 i 

jidainoliassa dujaiya khino molio havijja sahussa 
lay a du khmavwho hhannadi so nicchayaviduhim (33) 

33 The llsi who, after conqueimg moha or delusion, 
fuither completely eradicates jnoha (the icol cause of base remo- 
tions), IS called by the Seers of Reality, the Destroyer of Delu- 
sion 

COMxMENTARY 

This IS the third example of worsluppmg the Lord by 
praising His qualities Conquest of moha implies merely the 
suppression ‘of the baser emotions and pushing aside the empirical 
consciousness from the focus of attention in order to obtain 
the undisturbed contemplation of the higher self But in the 
case of kfinamoha, the destruction of delusion, the baser emotions, 
and the association of the empirical Self, are completely 
eliminated leaving the higher Self as the unchallenged and 
undisturbed sovereign of the spiritual realm 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

fwir 

ndnam savve bhdve paccakkhudi ya paretti nddUifia 
tamhd paccakkhanam nanam nlyama munedavvam (34) 

qiqR qwq. I 

34 The discriminative knowledge of the Self leads to 
discarding all alien dispositions, knowing them to be entirely 
foreign to the nature of the Self, therefore in reahty, this discn- 
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minative knowledge of the Self shall he known as pratyakhyana 
or repulsion. 

COMMENTARY 

The alien characteristics Of the empirical Self, since they 
are foreign to the nature of the Self, get rejected by one who 
knows the true nature of the Self This knowledge of the true 
nature of the Self in its isolation from all alien characteristics 
forms the indispensable condition of self-purification by the 
process of discarding all the foreign elements present in the 
Self This process known as pratyakhyana is the great renunciation 
or rejection of foreign encumbrances Since the discriminative 
knowledge of the Self is the real and indispensible 
condition for pi aiyakhyana which is the process of self-puiifi cation, 
such knowledge of Self IS called the pratyakhyana, renunciation 
Itself, according to the piinciple of justifiable identification of 
cause and effect 

31^ TO" fe srrftni wifk I 

^ cpcml qrnft II^MI 

jaha nama kovi puriso paradavvaminam tijaiiidum cayadi 
taha savve paiabhave ijaUna vimumcade nanl (35) 

m m \ ' 

35 As a person rejects a thing brought to him as his 
own, when he realises through certain marks that it belongs to 
somebody else, so also, does the sage discard all alien 
dispositions, as they are foreign to him 

COMMENTARY 

( 

The author explains this fact ^ivith a practical illustration 
which is well brought out by the commentators For example, 
a person may accept as his mvn a cloth brought by his washer- 
man which might really belong to somebody else Due to the 
ignorance of the real fact, he may put on the cloth But when 
the real owner claims it as his own pointing to his proper 
washerman’s mark, the mistake may be recognised and the 
cloth may be given up as not his own Similarly a person due 
to ignorance may call as his own the various emotional features 
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of the empirical Self. But when his attention is drawn to the 
error of such false identification by his spiritual master, he 
certainly realises his mistake and is bound to discard the alien 
features as not his own 

^ IR^ll 

natiht mama ko vi mo/io bujjhadi uvaoga eva ahamekko 
fam mohaminmamattani samayassa viyanaya vimti. (36) 

?Tlf^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

t mm \\\^\\ 

36. I am unique inasmuch as I am of the nature of 
upayoga, hence no delusion whatsoever is related to me He 
who thinks like this the knowers of the tine Self call “one free 
from delusion ” 

COMMENTARY 

Nirmamatva without any pei sonal mteiest, emphasises the 
former characteristic of mr-mohatva, fieedom from delusion. 
This gaikd reiterates the necessity foi discarding all alien feautres 
of the empirical consciousness “These are not mine I am 
but the light that illuminates the inner Self as well as the outer 
cosmos, being all-illuminating pure consciousness I certainly 
have no personal interest m things resulting from self-delusion.” 
One who thinks like that is said to be fiee from delusion 

naithi mama dhamma ddi btijjhadi uvaoga eva ahamekko 
tarn dhammammmamatlam samayassa viydnayd vimti (37) 

37 I am uUique inasmuch as I am of the nature of upa- 
yoga Hence dharma etc., are not related to me ^ Hence, he 
who thinks like this, the knowers of the true Self call, “one 
unrelated to dharma^ etc ” 

COMMENTARY 

Previously the author has emphasised the fact that it is 
erroneous to identify the true Self with the empirical Self 
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characterised by various emotions Here he turns his attention 
« 

to the outer cosmos consisting of dharma, adharma, pudgala, akasa^ 
kala^ and other jzvas — the principle of motion, the principle of 
rest, matter, space, time, and other souls — respectively. Hence 
he wants to emphasise the fact that it is equally erroneous to 
identify oneself with these objects of the external world. The 
constituent objects of the cosmos have their own intrinsic 
inalienable nature and can by no means be derived from the 
nature of the Self No doubt the upayoga nature of the Self in 
its twin aspect of knowledge and perception can completely 
compiehend the cosmos so that the various objects of the 
external world, living and non-living, may get immersed in the 
ocean of hght that proceeds from the Perfect Knowledge of the 
Self But this fact of being comprehended does not in any Way 
mteifeic with the intrinsic individual reality of the objects 
themselves which are related to knowledge As was already 
explained in a previous gatha, the physical body and the Self 
have each an immutable and independent nature of their own, 
non-trasmutable one into the other This assertion relating to 
matter and soul is apphed to the whole of the cosmos consisting 
of the various objective reals such as dharma, adharma, etc Here 
we have to note one important point that one’s Self is not only 
distinct from the various non-living objects of the environment 
but also from the various personalities which are present in the 
outside ' world in the human society and the various hving 
orgamsms of the biological kingdom To talk of a mass conscious- 
ness or world-consciousness, offering only a subsidiary existence 
to the personalities which are but chips of the particular 
adjectives of the Whole would be incompatible with Jama 
metaphysics 

^ ^ srrot fq H ^6 II 

ahamekko khalu suddho damsanananamaio sadarUvi 

navi aithi majjha kimcivi antiafa paramanumiitafn pi ( 38) 

qRfei m ii ii 
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38 Absolutely pure, having the nature of perception and 
knowledge, always non-coiporeal, I am indeed unique Hence 
not even an atom of alien things whatsoever (whether living or 
non-living) is related to me as mine. 

COMMENTARY 

A//fl77z. the Self implies this. The soul from beginningless 
eternity associated with ignorance and delusion forgets its true 
natuie, gets identified with alien features and characteristics till 
he IS rou''ed from slumber by a benevolent spiiitual master who 
repeatedly strives to wake him up to his true nature Just as 
a peison who has lost his jewel feels a joy and surprise when it 
is brought and placed in his hands, so also thtjlva wakes up as 
a result of the master’s elfoit to leahse that his Self is the 
Paramehara , that his natui e is puie and unsullied by alien features, 
shedding the pure light of pure consciousness all around 

Ekah' the undivided unity implies that in spite of the 
seveial psychic states, emotional, cognitive and conative, 
expel lenced by the Self, it is an indivisible unity 

Suddhah pure The Self, in spite of its gati, modification, 
such as human and divine and in spite of the nine types of 
psycho-physical modifications called nava-padaithas, never loses 
Its intrinsic pure nature and hence he is hiddha 

ArUpl non-corporeal Since the pure soul has no other 
nature except upayoga, the pure knowledge and perception, and 
since It transcends the sense-perception of vision, taste, touch, 
etc , it is always non-corporeal The Self having this nature 
and illuminating all things around thiough its light of knowledge 
remains absolutely uninfluenced by alien psychic states and 
physical objects so that not even an iota of the alien things it 
can call its own 

Thus ends the jiva-padUrtha or category of Soul The 
author takes up next the ajwa-padUi tha for discussion 

The Samsknt commentators use the term ranga Here 
ends the first Scene, pUrva-rangah samMptahy thereby suggesting 
that the whole work is a Cosmic Drama in which the chief hero 
IS the Self who appears on the stage in different characters and 
in association with different actors — certainly a beautiful 
metaphor in depicting the career of the Atma, 
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CHAPTER II 

AJIVA OR XON-SOUL. 

Thus after desciibing the category o^^jiva, the author takes 
up now the category of ajiva or non-soul for discussion. Fii’st 
he states the purvapak^a or the prima fane argument of those 
(balmatmavadms) who believe that theic is no soul besides and 
beyond the vaiious psychic activities characteristic of the 
empirical Self 

^ ^ 11 ^5. 11 

appanamayanamta 7)iU({lia dti paroppavadino Lei 
jivam ajjhavasanom kammam ca taka parXmfaii ( 39) 

^ dsii 11 ^*3, 11 

39 Some of those ignorant people who maintain that the 
Self is but the non-Self, not knowing the tiue nature of the 
Self, assert that the Self is identical with such psychic states as 
desire, etc In the same way some otheis state that the Self is 
indentical with Karmic matter. 

^ ^ % II Yo II 

avare ajjhavasanesu fivvamamdanubhrwayam jivam 
mamamti taha avare nokammam cTivi jivotti (40) 

=qifq ii»o|| 

40 Others believe the psychic potency which determines 
the intensity or mildness of conscious states to be the soul Still 
others identify the soul with non-karma matter which forms the 
constituent elements of the various kinds of organic bodies 

, ^ ^ ^ I1V?11 

kammastidayain jlvani avare kammanubhayamicchaihti 
tiovattanamamdaitanagunehim jo so havadi jivo (41) 
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41. Some considei the manifestation of karma (lesulting 
m pleasure oi pain) to be the Self, some others believe that 
what determines the intensity or mildness of the edomc state 
(which is the fruit of kai ma) is the Self 

^ ^ ^ I 

31^ IIVRII 

jlvo kammoin uhayam donnivi khalu kevi jlvamicchamti 
avare samjogena du kammanam jlvamicchamti ( 42) 

3lfq I 

42 Some otheis state the Self to be jlva and karma taken 
variously or together, still others consider the self to be the 
product of the combination of the various karmas 

^ uT I iiv^ii 

evairivikd bahuviha paramappanaih vadamii dummehU 

te na du parappavadl nicchayavddlhim niddittha ( 43) 

qqfqqr q|fqqr: q^qi^q i 

f^l: 11»^|| 

43 Thus in many ways perverse-minded people identify 
the Self with the non-Self, therefore, by believers in reality, 
they are declared to be not paratmavUdins (those who do not 
beheve in the identity oijlva and paramdtmd) 

COMMENTARY 

Discussing the nature of ajlva-paddrtha or the non-living 
substance the author introduces first that type of ajlva-paddrtha 
or non-hving substance which is intimately associated with jlva 
or soul. This type of non-hving substance which is associated 
with life IS of two kinds, Karmic matter and mattei called non- 
Karma which constitutes the various types of body associated 
with jzya other than the Karmic body Karmic matter constitutes 
the Karmic body and is inseparable from the soul throughout its 
sdmsdric pilgrimage from one birth to another, till the soul 
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liberates itself in the pure state by breaking all shackles of 
Karma. Besides this Karmic body which is extremely minute and 
imperceptible, there are other types of organic bodies in 
association with the jlva or Soul. Birth, growth, decay, and 
death characteristic of organic beings, man and animals, are 
all characteristics of grosser bodies which form the physical 
associates of the Self. The Self in association with these material 
vehicles, to which it is bound has to undergo coiresponding 
changes in its conscious nature These changes may manifest 
in three different forms of experience cognitive, pertaining to 
perception and knowledge, conative, pei taming to voluntary 
activity, and affective, pertaining to the various affective 
states of emotions, pleasant and unpleasant All these 
conscious dial acteri sties of the empirical Self are in reality 
unconnected Math the real nature of the Self These characteristics 
of the empirical Self in the embodied form, are the lesult of the 
Self with the various matenal tabernacles in M'hich it resides 
Hence there is the possibility of mistaking these characteristics 
to be the real nature of the Self These gathas refer to the 
vanous errors of identifying the Self with the vanous types of 
matenal bodies and Math the consequential changes in his 
consciousness due to his association with such bodies 

ede savve bhava poggaladavvapanndmamppanna 
kevahjinehnn bhaniya kiha te jwo tti uccanti (44) 

^ II y VII 

44, It is said by Jina, the All-knoMang, that the various 
characteristics referred to above are all the result of the 
manifestation of Karmic matter. How can they be then attributed 
to the Pure Self ^ 

COMMENTARY 

This gaihd refutes the various erroneous positions stated 
in the previous gathas as behved by the \ anouB Ekantavadins? 
No doubt It IS true that the embodied Self is associated with 
attributes such as desire, and aveision, so also gold, as found 
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m nature in the form of mineral oic, is found in association with 
various mineial impuiities Similaily fire is usually found in 
association with smoke. Nevei Lheless fire in itself is not smoke, 
nor gold is the same as the impuie mineral ore In the same 
way the Self cannot be identified with vaiious psychic mani- 
festations to which it IS subject because of its association with 
impurities In spite of the forms in which they are found in 
natuie, gold in its pure condition is distinct from the impure 
ore, and the pure self is distinct and dilTerent from the embodied 
jlva No doubt the Self is found always in association with its 
body throughout the cycle of births and deaths, but on that 
score it cannot be identified with the body since the Self as 
distinct and different from the body is icahsed in its pure form 
No doubt the Karmic body may be an inevitable condition of 
the tiansmigration of the Self in this samsaiic cycle, nevertheless 
this non-cetana material condition because of its invarible asso- 
ciation with the Self cannot be identified with it, as they are 
different in nature and hence distinct fiom each other. In shoit, 
what IS found in association with a thing need not necessarily 
be identical with its true nature The realisation of the true 
Self will obviously expose the alien nature of the various 
attributes, physical and psychical, with which it is associatedin its 
impure state, an association which leads the unmstructed to 
erroneous conclusions 

^ ^ fsTqr 1 

atthaviham pija kammam savvam puggalamayam jina vimti 
jassa phalam tarn vuccai dukkham ti vipaccamanassa (45) 

45 The Jinas declare that aU the eight kinds of Karmas 
are material in nature, and also suffering which is the effect of 
Karmic fruition (is said) to be material 

COMMENTARY 

According to Jama metaphysics the various Karmas aie 
intiinsically material though of subtle form Since they are material 
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in nature they are quite distinct iromjlva whose char act eristic 
IS cetana. The Karmic matter which is acelana in nature while 
operating, interferes with the pure consciousness of iht jiva. On 
account of this interference the various psychic states present in 
the empirical Self are really the effect of the operative cause 
of the Kaimic mattei These psychic states constitute the 
suffering associated with samsarl jiva These unpleasant psychic 
states, as they are the effects of Karmic mattei, are considered to 
be material, since the cause and the effect are ultimately identical 
If these psychic states, since they are produced by Karmic 
matter, are also to be considered mateiial in natuie, what is the 
justification for referring these states of consciouiness as the 
attributetes of jlva ^ The answer is given in the next gatha 

vavahaiassa darlsanamuvadeso vanmdo jinavarehim 

jlva ede savve ajjhavasanadao bhava ( 46) 

^ 111? ^11 

47 It IS only from the vyavahara point of view that these 
various psychic states are declared by the Jinas to be of the 
nature of the Self 

COMMENTARY 

Though these mental states have nothing to do with the 
real Self, the attention of the ordinary man must be drawn to the 
fact that from the practical point of view, they are characteristic 
of the empirical ego The practical point of view is an important 
method ofinstructmg the unenhghtened ordinary man. Otheiwise 
there will be an extremely disastrous effect on his conduct 
Waiving the practical point of vaew and presenting only the 
absolute and real nature of the Self, may result in the ‘perverse 
conduct of the ordinary man Directing his attention to the 
ultimate nature of the jzyfl, he may forget altogetlierthe difference 
between the vegetable kingdom and the ammal kingdom, 
the difference between the sthavai d jiva and trasajlva Man has 
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to live on cereals and fruits, pioducts of the vegetable kingdom 
Since the product of the vegetable kingdom is indispensable for 
his life, the ordinary man may unwillingly adopt a similar 
attitude to the animal kingdom and hence he may not care to 
appreciate the importance of Ahimsa Dharma If you can eat 
with impurity the pioducts of the vegetable kingdom, you may 
also eat meat, the pioduct of the animal kingdom This undesirable 
result in the conduct of the ordinal y man is the result of 
not emphasising the vyavahara point" of viciv and the intrinsic 
difference between the vegetable and the animal kingdoms, 
though the ultimate nature jlva in both is the same Similarly 
if the ultimate and real nature of the Self is emphasised without 
descnbing the nature of the empirical ego, the Self as a samsail 
jlva, it will cieate an undesirable attitude imthe ordinary man’s 
life If the ultimate nature of the Self is pure and unsullied, if 
It IS identical with the hbeiated Self or Mukta jlva, then the 
ordinary man may argue, why should I unnecessaiily woiry my- 
self about viok^a-marga, oi the path to Salvation, when my soul is 
already pure and liberated in natuie Both ethics and religion 
would appeal to him supeifluous and unnecessary. Presenting 
an ultimate ideal and prescribing a couise of conduct for realis- 
ing the same Avould all be vam and useless, because the ideal is 
already there This pervers moral attitude is also to be avoided 
and this could be achieved only by emphasising the vyavahUra 
point The ordinary man must be made to lealise that though 
he has the element of divinity in him, still it is found in associa- 
tion With impurity while he is in the concrete world of expenence 
It is not enough to realise that his ultimate nature is pure He 
must also realise that this pure nature is clouded ahd Contamin- 
ated by Karnias This lattei knowledge is possible only when his 
attention is directed to the vyavahaia point of view Only when 
he lealises that he has fallen from a lugh stage, he will make a 
genuine effort to regain his lost glory and eminence Hence is 
the need for and the importance of the vyavahara point of view 
Therefore it would be unwise to come to the hasty conclusion 
that vyavahUra ilaya ahd niscaya naya^ the practical point of view 
and the real point of view, are mutually contradictory and hence 
incompatible with each other 
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THTT I 3TT^ I 

^^^5 I Pw^'t W lIVvall 

rayU hu mggado ttiya eso balasamudayassa adeso 
vavahUrena du iiccadi tatthekko mggado raya {47) 

?I5!T | 

TO II^VSlI 

47. At the sight of the military piocession, one may 
exclaim “The king has started ” This statement is made from 
the vyavahara point of view, because only one person is the king 
in the whole procession 

^^1^ % ^ foips^ ^ jivRii 

emevaya vavaharo ajjhavasanadi annabhavanam 
jlvotti kado suite tadhekko mcckido jwo {48) 

II V dll 

48. In the same way, from the vyavahara point of view, 
the various psychic states such as desire, aversion, etc , may be 
said to be the ego But the real Self is none of these states but 
remains as the unitary substratum of which these are empirical 
modifications 

COMMENTARY 

, Ordinary people, when they see the military procession 
marching along, speak of the king going out The military 
procession may be really very long, but really the whole of, it is 
not the king however important, he is only one person in the 
whole proce'^sion Similaily the senes of psychic states and 
modificaPons may be spoken of as the Self. The whole senes 
is not the Self Really the Self is the underlying unitary existence 
whose mamfestation appears in the various conscious states from 
which the Self is distinct and independent The author employs 
a popular example to illustrate the relation between the ever- 
changing senes of conscious states and the permanent umtary 
real self 
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W 9liw^T^‘ ^^t^TTforf^pZFt IIV5.I1 

arasamarUvamagamdham avvatfam cedanagunamasaddam 
jana ahfngaggahanam jivamanidditthasamthonam ( 49) 

49. Kdow yc (hat (he pure Self is without taste, colour, 
without smell, impeiceptible to touch, without sound, not an 
object of armmana or inferential knowledge, without any definite 
bodily shape and is chaiacleriscd by ccianU (consciousness) 

COMMENTARY 

Taste is a distinct quality of matter oi pudgala This 
atti ibute IS not found anywhere else Since the nature of the Pure 
Self or is entirely distinct from that of matter^ it is 

described tasteless, in oi der to distinguish Self from matter 
Similarly colour is an intrinsic attribute of matter It is not 
found as an attribute of anything else So the Pure Self winch 
is distinct from aceiana matter, is described as colourless Again 
smell is an attribute of physical objects and it cannot be associated 
with ^ anything else The Self being distinct fiom matter 
IS therefore said to be smell-less Similarly being perceptible to 
touch IS 'a characteristic of material objects and cannot be 
attributed to anything else Since the nature of the Self is 
transcending sense-perception it cannot be an object of contact 
sensation Hence it is described as beyond touch In the same 
way, sound, since it is the effect of concussion between material 
particles, is associated with matter alone and with nothing else 
That which sounds must be a material object as a non-material 
entity cannot produce sound Hence the Self also is soundless 
because it is non-material in nature Thus the Self is entirely 
beyond the scope of sense-perception Can it be approached 
by inference or anumana'^ No, because anumana or inference 
entirely depends upon what must necessarily be obtained by 
sense-perception Perception of smoke may lead to the inference 
that there is fire But smoke must be obtained by sense- 
perception and then only it is possible to infer that there is fire 
An entity which is quite beyond the scope of sense-perception 
7 
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cannot be approached by inferential knowledge either. Hence 
suddha-jlva is said to be alimga- graham^ ~ not approached by 
inference. In the organic world is always found in association 
with its characteristic body. These characteristic bodies are 
classified according to their various shapes which are called 
saihsthanas Since these shapes of the organic body are entirely 
determined by the physical structure, they are purely bodily 
qualities and cannot be transferred to the Self associated with 
body Hence the Self is without defimte shape or structure. 
In short the pure Self 'whose intrinsic natuie is cetana is entirely 
different from the whole external world and hence the 
charactenstics of the external world cannot be predicated of the 
Self It IS entirely devoid of the physical qualities of colour, taste, 
etc , it IS also devoid of the characteristics of the other external 
entities such as space, time, etc Resting on its own intrinsic 
nature, infinite knowledge, infinite vision, and infinite bliss, the 
pure Self is not to be associated with the various varnasrama 
distinctions such as Brahmana, -^Ksatnya, etc, since these 
distinctions rest on the birth of the body It is not only distinct from 
the characteristics of the external world, it also remains distinct 
from the various inner psychic qualities which are produced by 
its association with acetana material environment Neither the 
characteristics of the matenal world nor the indirect effect of 
the same can rightly be associated with the Pure Self 

^ ^ qiret i 

jlvassa vatthi vanno navi gandho navi raso navi y a phaso 
navi ruvam na sarlram navi samthanam na sainhananam {50) 

qoif ^ qifq to: I 

fiifq ^ ^ ?iifq ^ ii^o ji 

50 In the (puie) soul there is no colour, no smell, no 
taste, no touch, no visible form, no body, no bodily shape and 
no skeletal structuie 


TOt ^ ^ I 

ufl q=c^qT ^ qro nftqro ^ iqfcsr IIK.^ II 
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jlvassa i}atthi lago navi doso neva vijjade moho 
no paccaya na hammam nokammam cavi se natlhi {51) 

t - 

^ %: I 

•it ^ ^ m \\^{ II 

51 In the (pure) soul there is neither desire nor aveision 
No delusion is found theiein Theie is no Karmic condition, nor 
Karmic mattei, noi non-Kainuc mattei in it 

UT qnroTT I 

^ ^ 31'g^5T0TT IIK^II 

jlvassa naflhi vaggo na vaggana neva phaddhaya kcl 
no ajjhappatthana nevaya anubhayafhand vd {52) 

qilf ^ ^ojf I 

52 In the (puie) soul there is no vaiga ^atomic potency), 
no vaigand (molecules or gioup of atoms), no spai dhaka (aggre- 
gates of molecules)- Theie is no ego-consciousness of different 
types and no {karmic) manifestations (resulting in pleasure-pain 
experience) 

q[^5!T qft^q^FTT or i 

q ^qqgmi oit qwpqgT'qqr ii^^ii 

jlvassa naithi kei jogatthdnd na bamdhathdnd vd 
nevaya udayatthdnd no magganatthdnayd kel {53) 

q qqfqfq^qwifq q q^q^qiqifq qi i 
%q qtqq^ifq q qnkiwifq qqfqfqq; ii'a^ii 

53 In the (pure) soul there is no activity of yoga (thiough 
manas, vacana, kayo), no Karmic bondage, no effective manifes- 
tation of Karma, and no variations according to method of 
inquiry into the nature of the soul (based upon the principle of 
classification). 

qt q qr i 

^q qt qqqqfesrqr qr iixvii 

no thidi bamdhatthand jlvassa na samkilesathdnd vd 
neva visohitthdnd no sanjamaladdhithana vd (54) 
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^ 5{zTflQ5f5^qifitf^ ll'^^ll 

54 In the (pure) soul there is no stage of the duration of 
bondage, or of emotional excitement or of self-punficalion or 
of the acquisition of self-control 

^ qfwnr iiKV>ii 

neva ya jlvatthana va gumtthanZi ya atthi jlvassa 
jena du ede savve poggaladavvassa parinama {55) 

^ 30 I^r?iTf^ SIT 1 

'iRoTTflT: ll^'All 

55 The classification of the organic beings (according to 
the piinciple of biological development) and the classification 
of man (according to the principle of ethico-spiritual develop- 
ment) are not apphcable to the pure soul, since all the above- 
mentioned differences are the result of the manifestation of the 
material conditions 

COMMENTARY 

Varna or colour, such as black, green, yellow, red and 
white, are qualities of physical objects and physical objects 
alone, and hence they cannot be predicated of jwa which is 
entirely non-physical and spiritual in nature 

Gandha or smell is of two kinds Pleasant odour and 
unpleasant odour These are also characteristics of physical 
objects and hence cannot be predicated of the soul 

Rasa or Taste, is as follows — Sweet, bitter, acid, pungent, 
and astringent. These tastes are also associated with material 
things and hence cannot be transfeired to the soul because of 
the mtnnsic difference between the two 

Sparsa or contact sensation consists of smooth Or rough, 
cold, hot, heavy or light, and hard or soft sensations These 
different contact sensations are all again associated with physical 
obj'ects Hence these physical quahties cannot be predicated of 
jiva or soul 

Sartra or body The body associated with jlva is of five 
different, kinds audarika sarlra body given birth by the mother. 
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vaiknyaka sarlra, various bodily foims, magical and hallucinatory 
in nature assumed by a yogi because of his yogic powers aharaka 
sarlra is the body diawn out of the physical body in the form of 
plasma by the magic poweis of the yogi with the object of 
cariying out somctliing which is beyond the reach of the 
physical body Taijasa sanra refeis to the brilliant form of halo 
which shines foilh fiom the physical body under certain spiritual 
conditions Lastly, karmana sanra is the body constituted by 
Karmic mattei, wLichis extremely subtle and wluch is inseparable 
from the soul throughout its samsaric career Since all these 
different bodies aie constituted by mattei either gross or subtle,, 
these cannot be identified with jlva oi soul 

Samslhana refeis to the diffeient shapes of the organic bodies 
These arc samacaiura sanisfhana, body that is symmetrically 
developed, nyagrodlia pariman^ala samslhana, body that is top-heavy 
like the banyan-tree, swali samslhana, body that is long and thin like 
a sword, kubja samslkhna, hunch-backed body, vamana samslhana, 
dwaifish body, and hunda samslhana, an ugly mass of flesh. All 
these shapes of organic bodies are nothing but the different 
manifestations of matter in the oiganic world Hence these 
physical forms which are of material origin cannot be attributed 
to the soul 

Samhanana, the assemblage of bones of the skeletal structure 
This refers to six types of bony joints which pertain to vertibrate 
animals It is obvipus that these varieties of bone-joints cannot 
be applicable to jlva which is asarira by nature, ^a bodiless 
spiritual entity 

Raga, the pleasant feeling of desire, and dve^a the unpleasant 
experience of aversion, all these being products of Karmic matter 
cannot be attributed to the soul 

Moha or delusion which clouds the knowing faculty and 
prevents its apprehension of reahty, is also an effect of Karmic 
matter and hence cannot be attributed to the soul 

The different kinds of pratyaya or Karmic condition sucfi 
as mithyatva false faith, avirati, absence of moral disciphne, kaqayo,. 
soul-soiling gross emotions, ^.nd yoga, activity of thought, speech 
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are of eight difleient kinds, such d-S jnanavaraniya, 
darhnavaianlya, etc These are also mainly material in nature. 
Hence these karmas carlnot be spoken of as belonging to the soul 
'^on-karma refers to the various physical molecules that build 
up the thiee types of grosser bodies of fully developed biological 
species Since these body-building molecules are material they 
have nothing to do withjzya or Soul 

Varga refers to the bundle of potencies incorporated in a 
single indivisible atom which forms the basis of Karmic matter 

Vargana refers to the type of Karmic molecules constituted 
by a number of vargas or Karmic atoms 

Spardhaka refers to aggregates of varganas or Karmic 
molecules 

All these three refer to the development of Karmic matter 
from the subtle type to the grosser type These types of Karmic 
matter cannot be predicated of jiva 

Adyatmasthana On account of the ignorance of its true 
nature, the ego may identify itself with the various objects and 
persons of the external world This false feehng of one-ness 
with external things has nothing to do with the Pure Self since 
the confusion is due to the interference of the physical objects 
Similarly anubhagasthanas , the various types of pleasure-pain 
consciousness resulting from the manifestation of corresponding 
Karmas, cannot be spoken of as belonging to the soul 

Togasthanas, the different grades of activity relating to 
thought, speech, and body which form the condition for attracting 
Karmic molecules towards the soul are also mainly physical 
in nature and hence cannot be spoken of as of the soul Similarly 
bandhasthUna, various kinds of Kaimic bondage and udayasthana, 
fruit- yielding manifestation of Karmas are also not of the soul. 

Marganasthana, an inquiry into the nature of jlca, is based 
upon the method of classification according to various principles 
which are fourteen in number, such as gati, indnya, etc These 
different principles of classification are distinctly material, since 
they pertain to the nature of the orgamc bodies, and hence 
they are not of the soul. 
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Similarly the difTerent classifications of jlvas or jimsthUna 
and the classification of man according to spiritual development 
or gui}asthana, are all ultimately tiaceable to the different mani- 
festations of mattei. The nature of the Pure Self must therefore 
be understood to be entiiely difleient from the above-mentioned 
various physical modes 

If the material chaiacteristics. physical and psycho physical, 
arc thus summaiily disposed of cilhei as qualities and^modes of 
matter or as psychical effects pioduced thereby, then how can 
it be justified that'the jwa is desciibed in the sciipture in terms 
of the very same attributes whicli aie dismissed as being alien to 
its nature. The answer to this appaient self-contradiction is 
given in the next gaiha 

^ooTFrr^qT i 

vavaharena du ede jivassa havamii vannamadlyU 
gunathammta bhava m du kel nuchayanayassa {56) 

H^qil 

56. These chaiacteiistics beginning from varna (colour) 
and ending with gunasthuna or stages of spiritual development 
are (predicated) of the soul from the vyavahara point of view, 
but from the point of view of reality, not one of these can be 
predicated of the soul 

COMMENTARY 

Vyavahara or the piactical point of view is taken for 
emphasising the jlva-p ary ay a oi modifications of the soul Emphasis 
ofparyaya or modification natuially implies diversion of attention 
from dravya, the real substance These jlva-parvUyas or modi- 
fications of the soul are the results of immemorial association of 
the soul with matter Just as cotton cloth puts on the colour of 
the dyeing substance, so also the jlva puts on the characteristics 
of the associated matter Since the empirical Self is so coloured 
in ordinary hfe, it is described in those terms though in reahty 
it IS alien to those characteristics 

The next gatha explains why from the real point of view the 
characteristics of colour, etc , cannot be predicated of thejlva 
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zr I 

^rf^ 5 w^\ u^v3ii 

cdelnya samhoindho jahcva khliodaymh mnncdavvo 
naya Iiinhti Inssa tarn du uvaogofiunadhigo jatfihn (57) 

8Tt?t52fJ I 

n ^ ^ ii'Avsii 

57 The association of these characteristics with soul must 
be understood to be like tlic mixtuie of milk and water. They’^ 
are not ccitainly present in the soul since it is mainly 
characternsed by upaynga (cognitive activity of knowledge and 
perception ) 

COMMENTARY 

The relation of one thing to anolhci may be in the form 
either of a mixtuic or in the form of substance and its qualities 
Milk-cum-watei IS given as an example of mixtuic Firc-cum 
-heat IS given as an example of substance and its quality. The 
different things constituting the mixture can be separated from 
each other But the substance and its quality cannot be separated 
at any time Quality uaihout substance and susbtance without 
quality will be empty abstractions incapable of independent 
existence But a mixture is not so, because the intermixing 
substances can be separated when necessar)’^ The predominating 
substance in the mixture will- give its colour to the mixture. 
Thus in the case of milk and water which is compared to the 
intermixture of soul and its material upadhis, the dominant 
substance being milk it is still called milk, when diluted with 
water Exactly similar is the i elation between jiya and its upadhis 
Though their intermixture is from lime immemorial, they can 
be separated from each other, as when the jiva attains mok?a or 
bberation Since the dominant factoi in this mixture is jlva, 
the characteristics of the mixture from colour onwards to stages 
of spiritual development are considered as the attributes of the 
soul from the vyavahara point of view From the real point of 
view, the soul must be described in terms of upayoga (cognitive 
activity of knowledge and peiception) which quality is 
inseparable from jlva Even when the jlva becomes perfect 
through self-reahsatiop this quality of upayoga will be inseparably 
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present in it, in its complete form as Kevala-jmm and Kevala- 
darsana 

The reconciliation between the vyavahara point of view and 
the real point of view is effected by bringing in a popular 
illustration. - 

q^ft ^ JT q«r> ii^c;ii 

pamlhe mussamtam passtdUna loga hhanamti vavalian 
mussadi eso pamfho iia ya pamfho mussade hoi {58) 

qq. q =q to 5^^ qjfard; 


58, Seeing some one robbed on a load, oidmary people 
adopting the vyavahaia point of view, say ‘‘this load is robbed ” 
But really what is lobbcd is not the road 


^ q^wrrir ortTOiTor qf^ to i 

tahajlve kammanam nokanmianam ca passidum vannom 
jlvassa esa vamo jmehi vavaharado uiio {59) 

dqr ^ qjqjJFT =q qorq i 

qaif ii'a^ii 


59 Similarly perceiving the colour which belongs to the 
material entities of karma and non-karma, which are found in 
association withjiva, the all-lcnowing Jina desenbes it from the 
vyavahara point of view, as the quality of the soul^ 

tTd qroqim^ i 

evaih gamdharasaphetsarUva deho samthRnamaiya, je ya 
savve vavaharassa ya mcchayadanhil vavadisamti (60) 

qq ^ =q I 

Bq sqqiR^ ‘q iqs^qisT^ sqqi^i^ iiqon 

/ 

60 Thus are smell, taste touch, figure etc, predicated 
(of the soul) from the vyavahara point of view by the All-knowing 

Why there is no intrinsic identity between jiva and varna, 
soul and colour, is explained next 
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5 ^[TOn?3ir %f ii^^ii 

tatthabhave jlvanafa safrisaratthum homti varinMl 
samampamukkanam r^atthi du varinadao kei {61) ■' 

^ ^nifa[2?: H^^ll 

61 So long as jwas have embodied existence in the world* 
of samara, attributes of colour etc., are present in them. The 
moment they liberate themselves from the samaric bondage, 
these characteristics such as colour, etc , have absolutely no 
relation to them 


COMMENTARY 

This gatha emphasises the fact that the relation between soul 
and colour is one of mere association and not of identity. If 
in spite of this, it is obstinately maintained that there is an 
intrinsic identity between fiva and varna it -wall lead to an 
erroneous attitude as is indicated next 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

^ ^ IRRII 

jlvo ceva hi ede savve bhUva tti mannose jadi hi 
jlvassajlvassa ya natthi viseso du dekoi {62) 

I 

If 1 

^ ^ \\\\\\ 

62 If you maintain that all these modes pertain to the 
soul Itself then accoi ding to you j,,there would be no difference 
whatsoever between soul and non-soul 

COMMENTARY 

Dravya and guna, substance and quality, have been described 
to be inseparable from each other and intrinsically identical. 
What differentiates one substance from another is the difference 
of qualities Colour, taste, smell, etc. are the intnnsic quahties 
of matter, just as cognitive quahties are the intrinsic qualities of 
jtva or soul If it is peiversely maintained that the qualities of 
colour, taste, etc , are also the qualities of jlva, then there will 
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be no fundamental diffeience between jlva and ptidgala, a soul 
and matter. Since the qualities are identical in both, the 
undeilying substance will become the same in nature, that is 
Jlva having identical physical qualities and hence becoming 
identical with matter will cease to be an independent categoiy 
as a Jlva or soul The whole scheme of things ivill then become 
all-devouring mateiialistic momsm. 

But if It IS maintained that the identity between colour, 
taste, etc , andjwrt or soul is tiue only in the case of the sarnsdn 
Jlva oi empirical Self, even then it will lead to an erroneous 
position which is pointed out next 

aha samsdratthdnavi jlvdnam iujjhalhomti vannadl 
lamlid samsdratilui jlvd rUvittamdvannd {63) 

63 If, as you maintain, the samsdrl-jlvas, the empincal 
egos, are identical with the characteristics of colour, etc , then 
these empirical souls will be endowed with physical forms. 

?T qr^ ii 

evam poggaladavvathjlvo taha lakkhanena mU^hamadl 
nivvanamuvagado viyajlvatlam poggalo patto {64) 

64 If, according to thy philosophy, O Thou deluded one, 
(soul gets physical form) then it is matter that assumes the form 
of jlva in samsUra and it is again the very same matter that 
figures in nirvana, the state of liberation of the soul 

-v COMMENTARY 

Thus It is maintained that even in the samsanc state, there 
is no identity between the soul and the physical qualities of 
colour, etc 
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If there is no identity between jiva and the qualities of 
colour etc ^ then how is it possible to describe jwa according to 
the different stages of sense- development as ekendnya-jlva or one- 
sensed organism, etc The point is cleared up in the next two 
gathas 

ekkam ca donni hnniya cailUnya pamca mdiyajlva 
badampajjattidara payadlo namakammassa {65) 

65 Living beings with one, two, three, four, and five 
senses, gross and fully developed and their opposites (minute 
and undeveloped) are all detei mined by the nature of ndma 
kamiB. or body-buildmg kar?na 

edehiya nivvattd jlvatthdnd du karanabhudahim 
payadlhtm poggalammhtm tdhim kaha bhannade jlvo {66) 

11 ^ ^11 

66 These classes of living beings are the result of Karmic 
matter which constitute their opeiative cause. How can these 
physical products be identified with soul ^ 

COMMENTARY 

In reahty there is no fundamental difference between cause 
and effect, for example, gold-leaf which is made of gold is of 
the nature of gold and nothing else Similarly the various 
jw2isthana or classes of living beings are the result of nama 
karmas, the physical conditions which determine the building up 
of the body Since the causal conditions are physical in nature, 
their products must also be physical Hence they cannot be 
really identified with the nature of the soul 
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pajjattapajjatta je suhtimd, badara ya je ceva ^ 
dehassa jlvasanna suite vavaharado ultd {67) 

67 'Completely developed, incompletely developed, 
minute and gross, all these modifications pertaining only to the 
body are given the appellation of jiva in the scripture from the 
vyavahdra point of view 

COMMENTARY 

Parydpta and, apmydpta are terms apphed to organisms, 
fully developed or incompletely developed These attributes 
apply to all organisms in general Suk^ma and bddara, minute 
and gross, are attnbutes applicable only to ekendnya jlvas or 
one-sensed organisms Suk??na ekendnya jlvas are the microscopic 
organisms present in earth, water, air, etc ' Badara ekendnya 
Jlvas are the plants and trees of the whole botanical world 
These two types of ekendnya jlvas are also called sthdvara jlvas , 
living organism incapable of locomotion or stationary beings 
The types of oigamsms beginning with the two-sensed orgamsms 
are called trasa jlvas, orgamsms capable of locomotion Al^ 
these are various terms desciibing the bodily differences and yet 
they are used as names o^ jlvas The commentators explain this 
practical point of view with a popular illustration -Ordinarily, 
a vessel contaimng ghee is called a ghee-pot The pot is made 
of clay and it is called a ghee-pot because it is used to keep ghee 
in it The name of the contained article is transferred to the 
container, the pot of clay fiom the practical point of view in 
order to distinguish it from a water jug or a milk jug In the 
same practical way, the various oigamc bodies get the name of 
the Jlvas, which are associated with them This transfer of 
nomenclature of the jzoa to the body is only from the vyavahdra 
point of view 

mohanakammassudqyd du vannidd je ime gunatthUnd 
te kaha havamii jlvd je rpiccamacedand uttu^ -{68):--^ 
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3«Ji^2ir^ri^ i 

^ ^si ^^^ il^<:ii 

68. The stages of-spiritual gi owth are stated to be due to 
the {mohamyd) deluding karmas which are permanently {acetana^ 
non-intelligent How can they be identified with soul? 

COMMENTARY 

The various stages of spiritual development called gumsthanas 
are based upon the varying influence of mohaniya karma which 
manifests in two different ways One method of its influence is 
to interfere with the correct perception of reality on account of 
which it is called darsana mohaniya, deluding the right perception 
The other way of its influence is perverse conduct on account 
of which It IS called caritra mohaniya The various gumsthanas 
which are the results of the varying operations of this mohaniya 
karma, must maintain the relation of cause and effect As already 
mentioned, cause and effect must be identical in nature Wheat 
when sown mil produce wheat alone and not paddy In the 
same manner, the operative cause being material, the effect it 
produces must also be material Hence the gunasthanas must be 
recognised to be distinctly material in nature. Hence these cannot 
be taken as attnbutes of the soul Neither the characteristics 
of the body nor the emotions and feelings of inner consciousness 
of the empirical Self can really be attributes of suddha jiva or 
Pure Self 

Thus ends the Chapter on Ajiva Padartha 

The two previous chapters constitute the two different 
scenes of the First Act of tfie great Cosmic Drama, in which the 
two actors Jiva and AJiva appear on the stage The Ego, the hving 
and intelligent, and the non-Ego, non-hving and non-intelhgent, 
first appear on the stage forgetting their self-identity, clasp each 
other as infatuated lovers and behave as if they were identical 
with each other ' But after recogmsmg their distinctness and 
difference in nature, they become chastened from their delusion 
of false identity and depart from the stage 

Thus ends the-First Act of the Drama. 



CHAPTER III 

KARTA AND KARMA— THE DOER AND THE DEED 


Dealing with the remaining seven paddrthas such as [punya^ 
papay etc.) virtue, vice, etc., the author wants to emphasise once 
again that these padarthas are but the resultant secondary 
padUrthas of the interaction of the two primaiy padUrthaSy jlva and 
ajlva, which are dealt with already These two leappear again 
on the stage in different forms as agent and his action, Karfd 
and Karma, 

TO tJT 5 I 

TOIoft TO 5 ^ 11 

Java na vedi visesafntaram hi Udasavana dohunampi 
annanl tava du so kohadtsu vattade jivo [69) 

69 As long as the jlva or soul does not recognise that the 
entities, dhnd. and A<;rava — Self and Karmic inflow — are absolutely 
different from each other, so long will he remain devoid of 
knowledge and will identify himself with baser emotions of 
anger, etc 

gfror TOT 1 

^ ^ iiv9on 

kohadlsu vattamtassa tassa kammassa samcao hodi 
jlvnssevam. bamdho bhanido khalu savvadarasihim (70) 

m I 

wWt- 11 vs oil 

70 That jiva which thus indulges in anger, etc , will only 
have an increased inflow of Karmas and finally end with Karmic 
bondage Thus was it truly declared by the All-knowing 

COMMENTARY 

Ignorance of the distinction of the true nature of the Self 
and of the other alien entities is the root-cause of the trouble 
The Self forgetting its pure nature imagines himself to be other 
than what he really is He identifies himself with baser emo- 
tional experiences such as. ‘T am angry ’’ Tins wtiated state of 
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expenence leads to the attraction and deposit of Karmic mole- 
cules in the .Self. The Self behaves like a person besmeared with 
oil all over the body walking through a cloud of dust. Dust 
pafticles get easily deposited^all over the oily surface of his body. 
So the Self, ignorant of his own natuie, provides the necessary 
condition for attracting the Karmic particles wluch, when accu- 
mulated, permeate the whole natuie of the soul thus clouding 
the intrinsic spiritual luminosity of the Self This means Karmu 
bondage. This Karmic bondage in its turn produces the samsanc 
cycle of births and deaths, which is the inevitable carere of the 
unenlightened Ego Thus the unenlightened Ego imagines 
himself to be the agent of all disturbances which take place m 
the inner series of consciousness and outer scheme of things 
Thus appears the drama of the deluded Self in the form of Karla 
and his Karina^ agent and lies action. 

j 

^ W^IW 

jatyd imena jlvena appano dsavanaya taheva 
nadam hodi visesamtai am tu taiyd na bandho se (71) 

71 As soon as the absolute difference between and 
dsrava is appreciate'd hy jlva, bondage ceases to be 

COMMENTARY 

Just as the absence of discriminative knowledge is the 
root-cause of bondage in samsdra, the appearance of true 
knowledge has the opposite result of dissolution of bondage and 
disappearance of samsdia 

ndduna dsavdnam asuciftam ca vivariyabhdvam ca 
dukkhassa karanam iiya tado niyattim kiinadijlvo (72) 

72 Knowing that the asravas are impure, of contray nature 
to Self, and the cause of misery, the soul abstains from them. 
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, , ^ COMMENTARY 

■"Just as water gets muddy through association w^th clay, 
the asravasj because of association with impurities, are impure. 
But the Bhagavan Atma, bpcause of his eternal association with 
the absolutely clear nature of cit or intelhgence, is perfectly pure. 

being physical, modes are non-intelligent and hence of 
contrary nature. But the Lord Atma is eternally of the nature 
of knowledge and hence uncontaminated by an alien 
characteristic Asravas^ because they always are productive of 
'unpleasant experience, cause misery But Bhagavan Atma, in 
his state of eternal bliss, cannot be the causal agent of any thing 
else and much less be the /Cause of misery Hence asrava is 
impure, acetana and the cause of misery, whereas the Atma, is 
always, pure, cetana and the cause of eternal bliss Their natures 
thus being fundamentally different, the jiva that possesses the 
- discriminative knowledge naturally abstains from the Usravas, 
such as anger, etc The discriminative knowledge thus leading 
to abstention from the impure Usravas is emphasised here, for 
otherwise, the Jama point of view would be mdistmgmshable 
from that of the Samkhyas According to the Samkhyas, 
vivekajnana, the discriminative knowledge, constitutes the summum 
bonum of life But according to the Jama thought right knowledge 
must necessarily lead to right conduct and only then it will lead 
to mok^a or Liberation 

ahamekko khalu suddho nimmamao nanadamsanasamaggo 
tamhitthido taccitto savve, ede khayam nemi {73) 

73 I am really one, pure, without the sense of ownership 
or “mme-ness” and full of complete knowledge and perception 
Firmly resting in the true consciousness of such a Self, I shall 
lead all these asravas such as anger, etc, to destruction 

COMMENTARY 

The Pure Self piovided with discriminative knowledge 
resting on its own innate perfection of consciousness is able to 

9 
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destroy all those Usravas, alien psycho-physical characteristics 
'with which he identified himself in the empirical state. Next it 
is stated that the asravas which are intrinsically and are the 
products of evil should be abstained from. 

If ^ 1|\9V|I 

jlvambaddha cde adhiiia amcca tahZi asaranliya 
dukkha dukkhaphalani ya nUdUiia nwaliade iehiin (74) 

74 Knowing them, bound as they me to the soul, to be 
impermanent, evanescent, unprotected and misery in then nature 
and also to be miseiy as then fiuit in futuie (the Self) abstains 
fiom them 


COMMENTARY 

r 

p 

The realisation of the Self and the disappearance of the 
asiavas are inter-dependent and simultaneous The moment the 
Self realises its true nature, the cloud of asarvas gets dispersed 
The moment this cloud of Sstavas gets dispersed, the Self shines 
in all its glory Thus both are causally inter-dependerit and the 
events occur simultaneously 

Adhruva means impermanent and extremely momentary like 
a flash of lightening The Usravas may appear at one moment 
and disappear at the next This characteristic is indicated by the 
word adhruva, non-persistmg 

The teim anitya implies the quality of vanishing like 
temperature m a fever patient which may vary and finally 
disappear altogether As against these attributes of Usravas, the 
suddhajlva or the Pure Self is dhniva constant and permanent, 

' and nitya, unchanging and eternal Similarly the Usravas, since 
they are produced in the soul by alien conditions, aie* really 
asarana or unprotected, since they are dependent upon something 
other than themselves* Not so is the suddha jlva or Pure Self, 
since it IS self-conditioned and hence undisturbed by anything 
else The asravas such as desire and hatred, constitute the 
misery in hfe They are not only misery by nature, they carry 
with them the misery-producing potency through their associatipu 
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with samsanc jlva which has to experience the same misery even 
in its future birth '&\it th.^ suddha jiva^ the Pure Self, not only 
shines with its intrinsic brilliance of knowledge but also rests in 
its own inalienable state of eternal bhss. Certainly the Self who 
knows his greatness and glory will never think of identifying 
himself with the impure and misery-producing asravas. 

^ ^ ^ ’JTTofi 

kammassa ya pannamam nokammassa ya taheva parinamam 
na karedi edamada jo janai so havadi nani ( 75) 

qf^o(i4 ^ ^ 

, 75 The Self does not pioduce any modification in Karmic 

matter nor is the non-Karmic matter He who realises his is the 
^ real knower 

COMMENTARY ' 

Cause or karana is mainly of two kinds upUdUna karana 
substantive cause, and nimitta karana external causal agency 
Thus m the making of a pot, clay is the upadaiia karana and the 
pottei IS the nlmitta kUrana In the same manner modification 
in karma and modifications in non-kaima have both, as their 
upadana karana, causal substance, the material particles These 
modifications are built by material particles like the pot which 
IS made of clay This gathu therefore emphasises the fact that 
the various modifications of the Kaimic and non- Karmic matter, 
cannot be explained as the result of the causal agency, of Atma, 
which by its cetana nature cannot be the upadMa karana of the 
'acetana material modifications 

' Next the author points out that though the Atma perceives 
matter, it does not become identical with the object 

navi par mama di na ginhadi uppajjadi na pamdavvapajjac 
nanl jananto vi hu poggalakammam aneyavihani {76) 
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76. Mat-ciial arc of various kuuK, While in the 

pioccss of know mg llicsc, the knower ntilhci manife'-'ts in, nor 
identifies with, noi causes the appearam c of modificntjous of 
<ilien substance. 

COMMLNTAllV 

Tlic /i/7r;/ur modifications winch arco^^a^^ous kinds arc 
leally the icsuh of ih(‘ niaiufestaiions of harinit matter. Atmcl 
oi Self because of its celmin nature taunot m any wav be respon- 
sible for tlic Aff/wir modilu ations Jdicsc cannot be clcscnbcd 
as the result of manifestations of tin Si If -Not (an they be iden- 
tified walh Self, noi then appcai.mres bt taken to be the result 
of this causal agency' of ilie AtmU In shoit, the Self cannot be 
the causa) agent or iarlit of the various horning Thus the author 
emphasises that the iciaiioii bdween the knoucrand the object 
knowm IS quite analogous to the relation between the light and 
the object illuminated Tliat is, the knower m tJie process of^ 
know'ing llic object docs not transfonn hiniscll into the nature of 
the object knowm. This refutes the idealistic theory ofknow'Jcdgc 
which maintains that the pioccss C)f know mg creates the object 
knowm 

qfwrfe ^ q qr^^q^jlTtr I 

navi pQrinamadi na gnihadi uppijjadt na paradavrapyjoyc 
nam jcinamlo vi liu sagnpurmUmavi nnrjnviham (77) 

qifq ^ q qijsqqqf^ i 

77 Jvlodifications in the Seif (as the icsult of Karmic 
ence) are of various kinds WJiilc in tlic process of knowing 
these the knower neither manifests in, nor identifies with, nor 
causes the appearance of modifications of alien substance. 

COMMENTARY 

The changes appearing in the consciousness of the cmpincal 
Self though different from the Karmic materials, arc really pi oduced 
by the Karmic influences, though indirectly . Hence the Pure 
Self cannot consider these psychical modes to be the direct 
manifestations of his owm nature They must be traced to alien 
influence and hence cannot be identified wuth the nature of the 

m 

Pure Self, though he is aw'aie of them as objects of knowledge 
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q ^ qSfTlT | 

■ ' qrqt fk | 

navi pannamadi na ginhadi uppajjadi na paiadavva pajjae 
naiii jMamto vi hu poggalakammaphalamanamtam {7-8) 

qft qRoi^r^ ^ ^ I 

q(q?q(q ^ \\^<:\\ 

78 The (pleasant and the unpleasant) fruits of Karmic 
materials are really infinite While in the process of knowing 
these, the knower neither manifests in, nor is identified with, 
nor causes the appearance of these modifications of, alien 
substance. . 

COMMENTARY , ,!> 

Pleassant and unpleasant experiences of the empirical Self 
are really the fruits of Karmic influence which is material m 
nature. Thus realising the true origin of the fruits of Karma, the 
Pure Self cannot call these his own Nor can he identify himself 
mth these Here also it is emphasised that the knower is in no 
way causally related to the objects known 

Thus after rejecting the doctrine from the real standpoint 
that the Atma or the Self is the causal agent in relation to 
modification of ahen things as well as of the various impure 
psychic states, the author goes to establish a similar relation 
with reference to the matter that it also cannot stand as causal 
agent in relation to modification in cetana entity. Self. 

qTq q q^qsqqsqi^ i 

fq ^ li'35.ii 

navi pannamadi na ginhadi uppajjadi na paradavvapajjae , > 
poggaladavvam pi taha pannamadi sachim bhavehim (79) 

qifq ^ q i 

m \\^%\\ 

79 In the same way, matter also manifests in characteristic 
material modifications In reality it neither mamfests in, nor is 
identical with, nor causes the appearance of modifications in 
(jlva) which substance 'is of alien nature 

COMMENTARY 

Just as the Self cannot be related to physical modifications 
as the upadana kZirana or substantial cause, so also matter cannot 
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be related to psychical changes as their upadam kUraiia Neither 
jlva IS the Kart a of Karmas, nor matter is the Karta of changes in 
the Jlva Thus there can be no identity between Self and matter, 
cetana dravya and acetana dravya 

Next It is pointed out that though Self and matter cannot 
be related to each other as material cause, still both may be 
related to each othei as instrumental cause. 

jivapartnamahedum kam7natiam poggala pannamamti ' ' 

poggalakammaniimttam iaheva jlvo vi pannamadi {80) ' 

qRop^ffcI I 

lido 11 

80 As conditioned by the modifications of jlva, the 
material particles get modified into karmas Similarly, conditioned 
by the Karmic materials, jlva also undergoes modifications. 

qfq qTTTT i 

I qfwq ^ ft lid til 

Tjavt kuvvadi kammagune jlvo kammam taheva jlvagune 

annonnanimittena du parinamafn jana doijham pi {81) 

qifq m ^ I 

lld t II 

81 Jlva does not produce changes in the qualities of karma 
nor does karma similarly in the qualities oijlva The modifications 
of those two, know ye, are the result of one conditioning- the 
other as nimittu kUrana or instrumental cause 

I 3TRT I 

^ iid^ii 

edena karnena du kattU UdU saena bhavena 

poggalakammakadanam na du katta savvab havanam {82) 

qjR^ 1 qjqf qftq l 

q g ^ ^iqqiqiqiq iid^ii 

82. For this very reason the Self is the substantial cause 
of his own modifications (both pure and impure) ; but is not 
the substantial cause of any of the modifications of Kartmc matter 
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COMMENTARY 

As the modifications of jiva operate as the instrumental 
cause, material particles >get modified as Kanmc molecules. 
Similarly when the material particles operate as instrumental 
cause, undergoes modifications. Thus the modifications of 
jiva and the modifications of matter indirectly condition each 
other The relation between the two groups cannot be interpreted 
as a sort of causal identity that holds good between an immanent 
cause and its corresponding effect. Hence the lelation between 
the two groups of modifications is not one of and Karma, 

agent and action, for instiumcntal cause is quite diffeient from 
substantive cause Just as clay is the cause of a pot and cannot 
be the cause of a cloth, so jlva is the cau'sal agent of all his 
modifications and matter is the causal agent of all its 
modifications 

Next It is pointed out that from the real point of view- the 
Self IS the Karta (agent) producing its own modifications 'and 
bholtd, (enjoyer) of its own slates ' .i 

joft ^ lit; ^11 

- nicchayanayassa evam ddii appanameva hi karedi 

vedayadi puna tarn cevajana at la du altanam {83) 

ft I 

83 Thus from the real point of view the Self produces 
only his own Self Again, know ye, that the Self enjoys his 
own Self 

COMMENTARY 

When wind blows over the suiface of water in sea, it will 
produce waves on its suiface, waves constituted by the rise and 
fall of water on the surface These waves on the surface of 
water, though caused by the blow of wind are really modifications 
of the water' surface and certainly are not of the air which 
produces it Air is only the mmitta kUrana of the waves, while 
water is the upUdnna karana Hence it is the ocean surface that 
undergoes modifications in the form of waves though indirectly 
determined by the blow of wind Similarly Karmic matter may 
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operate as the instrumental cause and produce modifications in 
the Self These modifications, though indirectly conditioned by 
Karmic matetials, are really the result of the manifestation of the 
Self either pure or empirical The empirical Self as an embodied 
entity in the world of samsUra may undergo modifications of 
experience, pleasant or unpleasant, accordingly as the Karmic 
conditions are good or bad Since experience-changes are 
confined to the nature of cohsciousness, though indirectly 
determined by Karmic materials, they are really the result of the 
manifestations of the Self In other words, the Self is the agent 
who produces all these changes in his own nature. Even when 
the determining Karmic materials completely disappear leaving - 
the Self free to realise his true glory and brilliance, it is the 
Self alone again that is the causal antecedent of the liberated 
Self The consequential experience of pleasure-pain in the 
empirical state and his eternal bliss in the liberated state are 
also the manifestations of the Self. Thus it is the Self that makes 
his own nature whether empirical oi pure, as an agent or Karta 
and it is again his own Self either empirical or pure that is 
enjoyed by the Self as bhokfa or enjoyer 

Next from the vyavahaia point of view the Self is described 
as Karta and Bhokta 

^ q- HcjyII 

vavaharassa du add poggalakammam karedi aneyaviharn 
tarn cevaya vedayade poggalakammam aneyavihain {84) 

84 But from the vyavahdra point of view, the Self produces 
various types of Karmic modifications in matter ' Similarly the 
various fruits of Karmic materials, the Self enjoys 

COMMENTARY 

\ _ I 

< Though the pot is really made of clay, in ordinary parlance 
it is made by the potter and is used for the purpose of brmging 
water Thus the potter figures as the agent m makm g the pot 
and enjoyer by making use of it for different purposes Similarly 
from the vyavahdra point of wew, the Self is the agent who 
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produces the various modifications of Karmas out of the available 
material atoms Having produced the Kaimic modification in 
the matter, the hedonic consequences of these Karmic materials 
are enjoyed by the Self as Bhokta Thus the lelationship to 
Karmic materials of Kartd, and Bhokta, the Agent and the Enjoyer, 
which was denied of the Self from the real point of view, is 
reasserted from the vyavahara point of view 

Next the author refutes dvikuyavada, the doctrine that the 
same cause can produce two distinct effects 

jadi poggal akammaminam kuvvadi tarn ceva vedayadi add 
dokiriyavadittam pasajadt so jinavamadam ( 85) 

3=5%q ^\m] 1 

dq ^ II <^^11 

85 If the Atmd oi Self produces these Karmic materials 
(operating as upaddna kartd or substantive cause) and enjoys the 
consequences thereof in the same manner, it will lead to the 
doctrine of a single cause producing two different effects, which 
will be in conflict, with the Jaina faith 

COMMENTARY 

If what IS taken to be true from the vyavahara point of view, 
that the Atmd is the agent and enjover of his own karmas, is also 
taken to be true fiom the absolute point of view, it will lead to 
a metaphysical error Atmd is a cetana dravya or thinking 
substance, karma-pudgala, karmic materials, are as acetana dravya , — 
non-thinking substance The Jama faith is distmcdy a duahstic 
one Jlva and pudgala, thinking thing and non-thmkmg thing, 
are entirely distinct fiom each other, intransmutable one to the 
other and completely self-subsistent If the Self, as an agent, is 
capable of producing modification not only in himself but also 
in Karmic materials, operating identically irt the same manner as 
updddna kartd, then this causal agent must be credited with a 
potency to produce entirely two different effects and this doctrine 
of causation is what is called dviknydvada — the doctrine which is 
rejected by the Jaina philosophy According to Jama 
metaphysics, two distinct and conflicting effects cannot be 
10 
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produced by identically the same cause nor, conversely, can the 
identically same effect be produced by two entirely distinct 
causes The attempts to derive both cetam and acetana entities 
from the same cause would result in making the original cause in 
itself to be either ceiana or acciana If it is identified with the 
acetana effect, the cetana Self will cease to be If it is identified 
with the cetana entity, then matter acetana will cease to be. In 
either case it would be a metaphysical error. The Vedanta 
doctrine which tries to derive both the Self and the external 
objects fiom the same source of cetana dravya, Atma or Brahma, 
must end m mayovada, which condemns objective leality as 
unreal and illusory 

Conversely the attempt to derive the Self from the 
operation of the acetana matter as the Carvakas do, must 
enthrone the physical world in the sovereignty of reality and 
dismiss the Atmii, cetana diavya, as fictitious and unreal Neither 
of the conclusions is acceptable to the Jamas, 

The same doctrine of dvikriyavada is again condemned with 
reasons 

jamha du attabhavam po ggalabhavani ca dovi kuvvamfi 
tena du micchudithi dokinydivUdino Iiomti (86) 

86 Because they make the modifications of Self as well 
as modifications of matter to be effects of the same identital 
AfmU oi the Self (operating as vpUdaiia cause) the believers in that 
doctrine of causation (which derives the conflicting effects fiom 
the same source), are said to be of erroneous faith 

Next the author describes the ‘two-fold nature of Karma 
1 Dravya-kaima of which material Karmic particles form the 
upadana cause. 2 lihava karma of which Self is the uptdana 
cause. 

^ ’URT \\6^\\ 

micchatiam puna duviham jlvamajwam taheva annUndih 
aviradijogo moho kohadlya tme bhUva (87) 
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%: ^m] 1^ ii<i^ii 

87. Eironeous faith is of two kinds. One pertaining to 
jlva or Soul and the other pertaining to ajiva or non-soul 
Similarly the following modes are also of two kinds. Nescience, 
non-discipline, yoga (of thought, word and deed) delusion, 
anger, etc 

COMMENTARY 

The doctrme of Karma according to Jama philosophy implies 
two different aspects The vaiious modifications of Karmic 
materials cloud the nature of the soul by getting entangled 
with it Consequently upon this Karmic entanglement, the 
soul gets vitiated and thus manifests itself m various impure 
psychic modes coiTesponding to the Karmic materials The 
Karmic materials are called dravya Karmas and the consequent 
psychic changes, bhava Karmas. Since the Karmas are constituted 
by material particles, they are ajiva and acetana, non-living and 
non-thinking. Since the bhava Karmas are modifications in the 
consciousness of the Self, they pertain to jlva and cetana, and 
hence living and thinking This distinction between dravya and 
bhava is considered very important and it is applied to the 
various forms of experiences narrated in this gatha Thus 
mithyUva, which means erroneous belief, not merely implies the 
psychic activity which results in erroneous thought but also the 
physical Karmic conditions of a particular type capable of 
producing erroneous belief in consciousness This two-fold 
nature is present in other modes also Thus we have dravya 
ajhana and bhava ajnana, the former referring to the Karmic 
materials of a particular kind capable of interfering with the 
process of right cogmtion, and the latter the consequential effect 
produced in the consciousness This distinction of dravya Karma 
and bhava Karma is to be applied similarly in the other cases also 
Tins two-fold nature of Kaima should not be confounded 
with the doctrine of dviknyavada which has been rejected though 
there is an apparent similarity betwee the two Karma in the 
forms of dravya Karma and bhava Karma, the material and psychical 
respectively, may be erroneously assumed to be two different 
effects of the same causal substance, Koima But m lealitv there 
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IS no such common substance called Karma capable of producing 
the two hinds of Kaimxc effect As a mattci of fact dravya Karma 
has mattei as its upadana cause, and bhava Karma has the Self 
as the upadana cause Hence the two Karmas have two different 
causes Hence this doctrine o^ Karma is distinct from the 
dvih lyavada 

In relation to the duality Karma the author explains next 
what IS 1 elated io jwa and ivhat is i elated to ajwa 

STOOTFr I ll'^c;|l 

poggalakammam nuccham jogo aviradi anmnamajjlvani 
uvaogo annanam amradi nuccham ca jivo du ( 88) 

88 Being of the nature of Karmic matter^ cironeDus faith, 
yoga (of thought, word and deed), non-discipIinc, and nescience, 
pertain to ajlva — non-soul Being of the nature of Self {upayoga) 
nescience, non-discipline, erroneous faith, pertain to soul. 

COMMENTARY 

Because of this two-fold aspect of the Karmas, each must be 
called by different names, when the bhava aspect 

IS emphasised, and the ajlva-nlithyUlva when the dravya aspect is 
emphasised Similarly such different names aie to be applied 
to the rest of the modes from the different aspects 

i%Nr i 

31001X01 zr 

V. 

uvaogassa anal parnparna tmni mohajuttassa 
micchattam anrianam aviradi bhavo ya nadavvo ( 89) 

89 The Self of the nature of upayoga (pure thought and 
perception) associated with delusion from beginningless eternity 
undergoes three different kinds of (corrupt) modifications. Let 
it be understood that these three are wrong faith, wrong 
knowledge, and wiong conduct 
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COMMENTARY 

The Self by itself is perfectly puie and flawless like a clear 
crystal But tins clear crystal will put on the colour of the object 
which is attached to its surface. Its suiface w^ill appear blue or 
green or yellow^ accordingly as a betal leaf, a plantaih leaf, or a 
golden leaf is tacked on to it The deal crystal appears coloured 
in different ways because of the associated objects Similarly the 
Self in itself pure and clear puts on, the characteristic of the 
associated objects in this case, mohanlya karma The Karmic 
association is throughout the beginmngless infinity of time. 
On account of this association, the nature of the Self is corrupted 
and this corrupt nature appeals in three forms, wrong faith, 
wrong knowledge, and wrong conduct Tins must go on so long 
as the association of the alien matter peisists, when the tie to 
the alien characteristics is broken, when the corrupt 
modifications disappear, the Self will regain its flawless nature 
and shine in its pristine purity and glory 

^ it ^ 'llS.011 

edesuya uvaogo tiviho suddho niramjano bhavo 
jam so karedi bliavam uvaogo tassa so kattd (90) 

A ^ \\%o\\ 

90 The Self of the nature of upayoga, in himself, pure 
and flawless, when influenced by these three diffeient forms of 
Karmic materials, opciating as nimitta cause, undergoes 
correspondingly three different impure modifications for which 
the Self in impure form figures as upadana (or substantive cause). 

COMMENTARY 

The Self as influenced by foreign Karmic matenals has 
corresponding psychic modifications, for which he maintains the 
relationship of agent or Karta The relationship of Karta and 
Kaima, thus holds good between the empirical Self and the 
impure experience associated with it. Thus once again the 
author emphasises that the three-fold corrupt modifications, 
though started by tlie opeiation of Kaimic materials as nimitta 
karaiia, are still due to the empirical Self as upUdUna karana 
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^ lie.? II 

jam kiinadi bhavamada katta so liodi tassa bhavassa 

kammattam pannamade tamhi say am poggalam davvam {91) 

imm m IK ? ii 

91 Whatever impure modifications the Self engenders 
(by relinquishing his own puie nature) to those modifications he 
becomes the Karta or the agent These impure psychic 
modifications operating as instrumental cause, matter assumes 
of Its own accord the corresponding A'amic^iodifications. 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it IS emphasised that Atma or Self is only an 
instrumental cause, nimitta Karana and not substantive cause, 
upadana Karana. of the various material Karinas 

q^cqruf 3^i:qX0T fq^T ^ \ 

115.^11 

paramappanam kuvvadi appanam piya param karantoso 
Annariamao jivo kammanam karago hodi [92) 

WT RRffi IK^ll 

92 That Ignorant Self which makes non-self, Self,' and 
the Self non-self, becomes Karta or causal agent of those various 
Karmas. 

COMMENTARY 

The Self ignorant of his true nature is incapable of 
differentiating himself from the external objects He readily" 
assumes the qualities of the external objects and equally transfers 
his own attributes to the external objects On account of tins 
transposition of attnbutes or adhyasa, the Self puts on the 
quahties which really belong to matter For example the 
temperature variation of the environment of being hot and cold 
is transferred to himself by an ordinary man who will say I am 
hot or I am cold Similarly the feelings of affection and hatred 
are attnbutes relating to Karmic matter and yet the ignorant ego 
will feel identical with these attnbutes and say, “I desire,” 
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hate,” ""I am angry, etc.” Thus vitiated by ignorance the Self 
figures as the Karta or the agent in i elation to the various ahen 
characteristics 

paramappanamahml appanam piya paiafn akuvvanto 
so nanamao jlvo kaminUnamakUi ago hodi (93) 

^ IRIW 

93 That knowing Self which does not make non-self, Self 
and the Self, non-self, does not become the ICartS. oi causal agent 
of those various Kaunas. 

COMMENTARY 

This gatha emphasises the impoi lance of discriminative 
knowledge Realisation of the true chaiacteristics of the Self 
as diflferent from those of non-self, results from the disappearance 
of ajfiUna That is identical with sanvyak jmna or Right knowledge, 
and this samyak jnUna or Right knowledge leads to mok^a or 
hberation of the Self In short ajhana, is said to be the cause of 
bondage, and samyak jnUna, tlie cause of mok^a 

arcq^cq 1 

^ II 5. Y II 

tiviho esuvaogo appaviyappam karedi kodhoham 
kattcL tassuvaogassa hodi so attabhUvassa {94) 

^ ^ IK^ll 

94 Thus the Self whose nature is upayoga, manifests (as 
conditioned by corresponding Karmic pratyayas) in three different 
impure forms (of wrong faith, wrong knowledge, and wrong 
conduct) produces false identity (of Self with impure emotions) 
such as T am angry’ He becomes the npUdUna karta or the 
causal agency for those impure experiences of that empirical ego 

COMMENTARY 

This statement is equally applicable to the other grosser 
^motions as pride, delusion, etc, 
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^ ^ IRKU 

tivtho esuvaogo appaviyappam karedt dhammUdl 
katta tassuvaogassa hodi so aitabhavassa (95) 

^ ^ \\%^\\ 

95. Thus the Self whose nature is upayoga^ manifests (as 
conditioned by corresponding'^^czmzc pratyayas) in three different 
impure ffoms (of ^vrong faith, wrongl knowledge, and wrong 
conduct) produces false identity (of Self with external objects) 
such as ‘I am dhaimastikayk (principle of motion)” He becomes 
the upd,dana karta or the causal agency for those impure experi- 
ences of that empirical ego 

COMMENTARY 

The Self, on account of ignorance, imagines himself to be 
identical with alien characteristics which may be of two kinds, 
1, internal relating to empirical consciousness, 2. external 
relating to the objective world. The Self, forgetting his pure 
nature may identify himself with either of these groups. The 
previous gatha describes the false identity of the Self with the 
inner impure and other psychic states relating to the empirical 
consciousness This gatha refers to the relation of the Self to the 
external world of things and ^persons The external world 
according to Jama metaphysics consists of other jlvas, pudgala, 
dharma, adharma, akasa, and kala Jlva and pudgala. Soul and 
Matter, being the chief actois m the drama, their vaiious 
alliances have been already dealt with in their different aspects 
Hence the author uses the word dharmadl, dhanna, *etc , merely to 
indicate the objective world as distinguished from the subject 
or the ego A glance at the Upamsadic literature will provide 
a sufficiently large^number of illustrations of identifying the Self 
erroneously with thelexternal 1 objects and persons There the 
Atma and the Brahma are used synonymously and tins Atma or 
Brahma is identified with akah or space, kdla or time Sometimes 
It may be identified with the Sun and the Moon and the rest of 
the bhntas such as Eaith, TAir, Fire and Water Such false 
idcntifications^of Atma with non- Atma was prevalent aqd in 
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abundance in the Upanisadic period. Evidently the author is 
thinking of such metaphysical doctrines when he speaks of the 
Self identifying with dliarmUdt, Sankara who appears in the field 
several centuries later adopts exactly a similar attitude and 
condemns such identification as examples' of adhyUsa^ or erroneous 
transposition of attributes. , 

j One other point we have to note here which is of 
epistemological interest is the relation of the Knower to the 
object of knowledge According to Jama theory, though the 
object known is related to the Knower, still it is entirely 
independent and self-subsistent. Its nature can by no means be 
interfered with The idealistic systems both in India and Europe 
maintain that the object of knowledge is not only known by the 
agent, but is also constructed by the knowing agent in the act of 
knowing Thus the object of knowledge is practically derived 
from the creative activity of the knowing agent The knowing 
Self or ego is thus credited with the capacity of producing the 
external world out of itself in the process of knowing Such an 
idealistic monism is 'incompatible with Jama metaphysics ' 
Probably the author was thinking of this erroneous metaphysical 
doctrine when he condemned the false Identity of the Self with 
the external objects. ’ ' ^ ‘ 

cty^puf 3TO f I 

pai am davvani appayam kunadi mafndabuddhio 
appanam aviya param karedi annUnabhUvena {96) 

96 Thus a person of dull intellect (bahiratman) takes 
alien things to be Self and through sheer ignorance takes the- 
Self also to he ahen things. 

*The tein AdhySsa is first used by^mrtacandra, the Comentator of 
SamaysSra This term is not found in the upanisads hut is adopted by 
Sankara in his Bh5sya 

^ f^rirr- 

U 



J2 s/^maya.sSra 

> - 

COMMENTARY , , . . > 

J * — - 1 

^ ' The Self out of ignorahcej not realising its own pure 
nature, inay identify itself either with the impure emotions and 
ideas of inner consciousness or with the external objects of 
knowledge. In both these cases the ignorant Self figures as the 
agent It may either imagine that anger, love, fear, etc., are 
its own attributes or that the external things such as dharma, etc. 
are of its own nature. The commentators explain both these 
erroneous beliefs through illustrations. A possessed person 
identifies himself with the spirit possessing him and behaves 
exactly as if that spirit is acting. He is able to carry out certain 
extraordinary deeds such as carrying a heavy stone or a heavy 
log of timber through the influence of the spirit and yet he 
thinks that he performs all these deeds. Anger, fear, affection, 
etc. are" all emotions due to alien influence and yet an ignorant 
person takes these to be his own just as a possessed individual 
imagines himself to be the agent of the extraordinary feats of 
strength exhibited by him. Secondly a person concentrating 
his attention upon an object of thought very intensely may end 
in identifying himself with that object. On account of the 
intensity of concentration on the object, he may forget to notice 
the difference between the Self attending to and the object 
attended to. He may cry m illusory joy, T am that object’ T 
am Mahamahisa, the great and powerful animal (Buffalo) T am 
Garuda, the king of Birds, lam Kamadeva, the god of Love, 
.1 am Agm, the fire (evidently taken from Vedic mantras) ’ 
This false identification of the Knower and the object known as 
the result of intense concentration is given as an illustration for 
the ignorant identification of the Self witli the external categories 
such as space, time, 'dharma, adhamia, etc Both these notions of 
identity are condemned as erroneous, since they are alien to the 
pure nature of the Self. 

J ' 

edena du so haita add. mcchayaviduhifn parikahido 
evam Khalu p'juiiadt so mumcadi savvakattittam {97) 
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^ ^iTfUfa w. 5^1^ \\^^^\\ 

97 The Self on account of ignorance, figures as the agent 
of the vaiious Larmas. Thus it is declaied by the knowers of 
reality. Whoever realises this truth gives up all causal agency 
(relating to ahen things) 


COMMENTARY 

This gat/ia emphasises (hat it is ignoiance which is the cause 
of making the Self harla, an agent causing all ahen characteristics 
and, conveiscly, it is knowledge that leads to complete severance 
of the Self from alien activities and attributes 

Thus from the ical point of view after denying that the 
Self is the kartU of alien stales, the author next asserts that it can 
be so from the vjavaliilra point of view. 

vavaharena du Uda karedi gha^apa4arohadidavvUi}i 
karanani ya kammamya nokammUmha viviham {98) 

I 

?fROTTf^ ^ 

98 From the vyavahara point of view, the Self constructs 
external objects such as a pot, a cloth, and a chariot In the 
same mannei he builds within himself the various types of sense- 
organs, karmic materials and (body-buildmg) non-karmic 
materials 


COMMENTARY 

1 

The Self in leality neither constructs any external objects 
nor produces internal modifications The belief- that he does 
so is associated with the ordinary man who thinks so from the 
vyavahara point of view. 


^ ^ ftJFT^ur I 

^ 'IT ^ ll^eil 
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jadi so paradavvaiii ya karijja i}iyamena iammao hojja 
jamha na tammao teria so na tesifn havadi katla {99) 

^ q^s(5iii(ur ^ I 

^ \\^%\\ 

99. If the Self were in reality the producer (as upUdana 
kartU or substantive cause) of those alien substances, then he 
must be of the same nature, as it is not so, he cannot be their 
author. 

COMMENTARY 

Jlva 2LTid pudgala, Self and mattei are two distinct substances, 
so different in nature that one cannot be derived from the other 
as a result of manifestations If the karmic matter could be 

f 

obtained as a result of the manifestations o^jiva^ then there must 
be complete identity between the evolving entity and the evolved 
product Since it is not so m this case, the relation of causal 
manifestations cannot be predicated between and pudgala 
Thus It IS denied that the Self can be the upadtna kart a or 
substantive cause of material things 

In the next gatha it is pointed out that he cannot be eve n 
the immediate instrumental cause of material things. 

^ ^ q# I 

/ 

sftpaftqi ^cqRTrr ^ lU ooii 

-f - yivo na karedi ghadam i}eva padam neva sesage davve 

joguvaoga uppadaga ya so tesim havadi katta " {100) 

q qk % qi % ssqrfor i 

q 11^ o oil 

100. The Self (even as an instrumental cause or nvnitta 
kartot) does not directly make a pot, nor cloth, nor other things, 
they are' produced hy yoga and upayoga (operating as nimitia kartd, 
or instrumental cause) of which he is the cause. 

^ COMMENTARY 

The tGimyoga is used to denote bodily activity and upayoga 
mental activity. In a former gatha the Self was described as the 
maker of a pot, cloth, etc from the vyavahara point of view 
Even this position is rejected here The Self has no direct 
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realion to the pot or the clotli. The pottei or the weaver or 
the carpenter must use lus hands foi making a pot, a cloth, or 
a chariot and must make use of lus mind foi constructing 
designs before executing tiicm Thus the external objects are 
the direct result of the bodily and mental activity of the maker. 
Hence what makes the pot oi the rlotli is not the spnitual entity, 
the Self. The Self is directly iclatcd to the bodily and mental 
activities, and upnjoqa, which in then tuin aie able to make 
cxtcinal objects operating as uimiKa horla, instiumental cause. 
Thus it IS pointed out that the Self cannot even be the nimitta 
/.or/rt of external objects except through Ijic instiumentality of 
his own body and mind 

^ aifn 31RT \\\o \\\ 

jc (loggaladavrUnam pannUinCi homli nUna Uvarand 

na karedt tUnt add jo jTinadi so haoadi mni ( 101) 

^ qRoimi i 

^ ^ IK o ^ II 

101 Tliosc material modifications V'hicli become jMnd- 
varana, knowledge-obscuring karma, the Self does not make. 
He who knows this is tlic Knower ' 

COMMENTARY 

JhanavaranOy the knoivledge-obscurmg kaima, is here taken 
as a type of kanna What is tiue of this /L'arma, must be taken 
as true in the case of the remaining karmas also What is 
asserted here is that the knowledge-obscuring kaima,jMndvarana 
karma, is but modification of the mateiial particles winch are 
suitable to build up the stiucture of kauna Such particles of 
matter are called kaima-piayogya-pudgala-paramUnus — the primary 
atoms fit to make the karmte particles Thus the various karmas 
are but the modifications of matter of which the Self, the 
Knower, Cannot in any way be the substantive cause For 
example milk may get transformed into curd, butter etc. The 
person who supervises the dairy operations is only the * spectator 
of the vaiious modifications of milki Similarly, the Self is only 
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a spectator of the various processes by which the material 
j^>articles get transformed iiilo karmic particles One who knows 
these material changes and the nature of tlic pure Self, who is 
only a spectator of these changes is the real Juanl, the Knower 
par excellence 

^ 311^ H I 

' ^ ^ ^ I Wlo^W 

jam bhavam suhamasiiham karedi ada sa tassa khalu kattU 
tarn tassa hodi kammam so tassa dii vedago appa {102) 

^ ^1 m m I 

102 Of whatever psychic disposition, good or bad, the 
Self IS produced he is certainly the (substantive) cause That 
disposition becomes his karma or action and the Self enjoys the 
fruits thereof. 


COMMENTARY 

Psychic disposition or hhava is of three kinds, suhha bhuva, 
asubha bhava, and suddha bhava, good disposition, bad disposition, 
and pure desposition beyond good and evil The first two are the 
characteristics of the empirical Self which is subject to karmic 
bondage, and the third refers to the Self in his pristine purity. 
Subha ^Aaziflisassociated with virtuous conduct or and asubha 

bhava is associated with evil or papa The former may lead to 
happiness and the latter to misery. The third being beyond good and 
evil, transcends the worldly pleasure or pain and imphes eternal 
bliss, characteristic of the transcendental Self. The psychic 
disposition both good and evil are modifications in the empirical 
Self, according to its ethical nature Whether the Self be good 
or bad, it' can only manifest in corresponding psychic dispositions 
and have nothing to do with karmic material modifications 

The author next explains the reasons why the Self cannot 
be the causal agent producing modifications in ahen things 

T 

r. ^ ^ Q] I " 
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JO jamht gum davve so nmi^amhi du na samkafnadi davvc 
so atwamasarhkaihfo kaha iath parinamae davvaih (103) 

lU 0^11 

103. Whatever be the essential quality of a particular 
substance it cannot be transported to another substance of a 
different nature. Thus being non-lranspoi table, how can the 
quality of one substance manifest as the quality of another 
substance ^ 

CO^^MENTARY 

Jaina metaphysics iccogmses vanous or substances 

each with its own propci gunas oi qualities Thus jlva, the Self 
has its peculiar quality oC ccfmia^ and pudgala oi mattei its own 
quality acciaua The former is conscious and the latter is non- 
conscious. Similaily with the other draij'as Since the quahty 
of a substance is the lesiilt of the manifestations of the intrinsic 
nature of that substance neither the quality nor the substance 
can be separated from each other Since the dravya and its guna 
arc so inseparably united the guna of one dravya cannot be 
transferred to another dravya Thus the gunas are non- 
transfcrrablc^ and the draiyas arc non-transmutable Thus the 
cetana dravya^ the Self, cannot mamfest as acelana dravya or 
matter. Conversely matter cannot manifest as Self 

^ 3TRT UT I 

^ Wlo'^w 

davvagunassa ya UdU na kunadi poggalamayamhi kammamhi 
iam ubhayamakuvvamto tamhi kahaM fassa so katta {104) ' 

^hl ? o « II 

104. The Self does not influence the substance or the 
attributes of karma which are of material nature Thus being 
incapable of influencing these two (aspects) of karmas, how can 
he be their upadUna karta (substantive causal agent) 

COMMENTARY ’ 

The clay out of which a pot is made has its distinct quahty 
The potter in making the pot, makes use of this substance with 
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its own quality. In making the pot, heuannot be said to manifest 
in the form of pot He is not the kmta in that sense, though he 
makes the pot. He being a conscious spiritual entity, can in no 
way become acetana material pot. Similary the Self, being a 
cetana entity cannot manifest into karmic forms of material nature. 
He IS not the karta nor the causal agent producing those karmas. 
This indirectly refutes the metaphystcal doctnne which derives 
the whole of the physical universe, as a manifestation of 
Paramatma or Brahma, Avho is by nature a pure cclana dravya. 

^ qPcoint i 

qR qjwt "fmk ii? oi(li 

jlvamhi hedubhude bamdhassa ya passidUna parinamaiii 
jwena kadam kammam bhannadi uvayaramaUena {105) 

‘ I 

^ ^ !3q=^RHmoi \\ \ o^\\ 

105 When it is perceived that while the Self remains as 
the ground, tlie modification of karmic , bondage appears (as 
consequence), it is figuratively said that the karmas are produced 
by the Self 


COMMENTARY 

The presence of the Self is merely a mmitta condition which 
produces in the kawuc materials the various modifications of 
karma such as jnanavaranlya, darsanavaniya, etc. -Noticing this 
relation, the popular mind describes by a figure of speech that 
the Self is the kartu or the agent of those karmic modifications 
The commentators give an illustration The presence of the 
sun in a particular position with reference to clouds may result 
in the formation of lainbow This rainbow is associated 'with 
the clouds, though its appearance is consequent upon - the sun 
remaining in a particular position Similarly the presence of 
the Self results m modification of several karmas out of karmic 
materials present therein In both the .cases the causabagency 
is only figuratively true f, : - ^ 
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The author emphasises the same point by citing a popular 
illustration, 

1 i ‘ 

^ ^ Rr ?fhft i 

^ ^ II? 0^11 

I 

jodehirh kadejuddhe rUei^a kada-di tijappade logo 
taha vavaharena kadain iid.nd.varand.di jlvena {106) 

3$ ?f^r I 

'•w 

m ^ ^ 11 ? 0^11 

106 When a war is waged by warriors, ordinary people 

say that the king is engaged in war, from the practical point of 
view Similarly etc, is said to be produced by 

thejiyfl or Self 

COMMENTARY 

Kartnas like jndndvaramya are the result of the operations of 
karmic materials The Self or d.tmd, is not directly responsible 
for these operations and yet he is spoken of as the causal agent 
producing these karmas. This statement is purely from the 
practical standpoint, and hence it should not be taken to be true 
from the absolute point of view The practical point of view is 
explained by a simile which is obvious. 

li ? OV9II 

} 

uppadedi karedi ya bamdhadi parindmaedi ginhadi ya 
ddd, poggaladavvafn vavahdranayassa vattavvarh {107) 

311^81 ||^ o\9l| 

107 It is stated from the practical point of view that the 
Self produces, shapes, binds, causes to modify, and assimilates 
{karmic) matter. 

COMMENTARY 

Utpddayati implies the diiferent formations of the different 
types of karmic matter out of the material particles suitable to 
such formations 
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, t ^^Kargti^ sh^P^ng of these types in 4ifferent 

interi'sily. ' ' . 

BadhnUi implies determining the duration of bondage and 
their capacity to produce pleasure-pain experience. 

Pan 7 }amayti implies modifications m their nature on account 
of which they may appear and produce effects or get withered 
after having produced the results 

Grkr^ali implies the process of attraction through which 
the karmic materials afe assiniilated so as to fill the whole of the 
Self The Self himself being pure is not responsible for any of 

these operations and yet he is credited with these activities only 

/ 

from the practical point of view 

jaha rdyd. vavakUrd, dosagtmuppadago tti iilavido 
tahajlvo vavahara davvagunuppadago bhantdo (k08) 

*^511 Jlfoira: U ^ o <::ii 

, 108. As a king is said to be^ from the practical point of 
vieWi the producer of vice or virtue- (in his subjects), so also 
from the practical point of>view, the Self is said to be the pro- 
ducer of karmic material and their properties 

. COMMENTARY 

Punya or pupa, virtiie or vice, are considered to be different 
material modifications of karmic matter Though they correspond 
to the normal characteristics of the individual still they cannot 
be considered to'be produced by the Self, since the Self being a 
cetana entity connot produce acetana karmic materia^ forms 
If he is spoken of as a causal agent it is only metaphorically 
true , , 

samannapaccaya khalu cauro bhannamfi bamdhakattaro 
micchattam aviramanarh kasUyajoga ya boddhavva {109) 

^ II? 0^11 
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109. The geneial conditions, are primarily 

four in number. They are said to be tfie immediate agents 
bringing about bondage These must be ilndefstoo'd to 

be wrong behef, non- discipline, gross emotions, and joga or 
psycho-physical structure, conditioning the activity of thought, 
word, and deed 

3TT^ II n 0)1 

test?)! punovi ya imo bfiamdo bhedo d^i terasaviyappo 
mtcchUdiftlu ndljava sqjogissa caramavntam (J 10) 

llUo'll ' 

110 Of these pratyayas, thirteen further subdivisions of 
secondary conditions (based upon asravas) are mentioned, which 
are the various gunasthUnas (stages of spiritual development) 
beginning from mithyadr^ti or wrong ’ believer, and ending with 
sayogt kevah (the perfect being still with yoga or psy6ho-physical 
structure) conditiomng the activity of thought! word and deed. 

^ ^ orf^ 31T5T II ^ n II 

ede acedanS. khalu poggalakammudayasambhava jamha 
tejadi karamti kammatn navi tesim vedago ada (Jll) 

3i%cT?IT: M ' 

^ ^ fiifq k{m II n ? II ^ 

111. These stages (brought about by uttara pratyayas or 
subsidiary conditions) are really acetana, non-conscious, because 
they are brought about by the manifestation of material karmas\ 
if really they aie the immediate causdl ‘ conditions producing the 
karmaSi then the Self cannot enjoy their fruits ‘ 

5 tr^ ^ ) 

gtrrr ^ lU'Hii ' 

gmasanmdd. du ede kamhiam kuvvamti paccayQ jarnha 
tamhd, jlvoakatta guna 'ya kuwarriti kammdni {fl2) 

^oi^fel^ ^ I 

30Tf«l II U ^11 
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' 112,. Because these conditions called gunaslhclnas produce 

karmas, therefore the Self is not their author. Only the conditions 
called gufiasthUnas produce the kannas, 

COMMENTARY 

The conditions which bring about bondage arc of two 
kinds: mulapraiyaya or primary conditions, and utlarapralyaya or 
secondary conditions The former is of four sorts and the latter 
of thirteen as enumerated above. The pratyayas or conditions 
are material in nature, and hence acetana, non-conscious They 
are mainly responsible for the various karmic modifications. 
Hence they constitute the karta of the various karmas^ and not 
the Self. Thus the Self, being in no way the causal agent of the 
karmas^ cannot be spoken of as the bhokla or tlic enjoyer of the 
fruits thereof Thus these pratyayas are said to be the immediate 
cause of the karmic modifications. Though the pure Self is not 
in any way responsible for these karmic modifications, the impure 
Self in safhs^ra may be said to be the remote causal agent of 
these karmas. Thus from the absolute point of view, the pure 
Self is neither kartd. nor bhokta^ neither the actor nor the enjoyer, 
whereas the impure empirical Self is both kartd and bhokta, doer 
and the enjoyer. Thus the Samkhya conception piiru^ay that 
he is only the enjoyer and not the doer of karmas, is rejected here. 
He who enjoys the karmas must also be its agent If he is not 
the one, he cannot be the other. In his pure nature, the Self 
has neither aspects but in his impure foim he has both the 
aspects. , 

Next the author states that jlva and pratyayas, the Self and 
karmic conditions are not absolutely identical 

jaha jlvassa ar^aiytjuvaogo koho vi tahajadi ananno 
jlvassajlvassa ya evamanannattamdvannam [113) 

m nil 

113. If anger is non- different from the Self, just as upayoga, 
then It must result in the identity of the Self with the non-self. 
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3!zi^?ra iK ^vii 

cvajjiiha jodujlvo so com du niyamado iaha jlvo 
ayameyntie doso paccayanokammanam {114) 

II n »ll 

1 14. If the praiyoyas or tlie karmic conditions;, karmas 
{karmic modification';) and mn-kaimus (body building material 
particles) are identified ^\lth the Self (in an unqualified form) it 
will lead to the eironeous conclusion that whatever is Self is in 
reality non-self 

3T^ 5(jr 3iaafr ^ | 

3100T (1 n iCII 

aka puna anno koho annuvaogappago havadi ceda 

jaha koho taka paccaya kammam nokammamavi annarh {115) 

3?^ gq. 3PT; %af^cll I 

115 And if (you agree that) angei is one thing and the 
conscious Self IS entirely a different one, then like anger, the 
praiyoyas (oi conditions), kaimas {karmic modifications), and 
noU’-karmas (body-building material particles) must also be 
admitted to be different (from the conscious Self) 

COMMENTARY 

The intiinsic attribute of the Self is upayoga, cogmtive 
activity This intrinsic quality is therefore inseparable from the 
atma or the Self But this Self loses its nature when it is in 
association with the acetana matter in samsara As a result of 
this combination, seveial psycho-physical modifications appear. 
Anger is one such modification Since it is the result of 
association with matter, it is said to retain the attributes of its 
origin of being non-conscious This non-conscious expenence 
of the emotion of anger must be entirely distinct from the pure 
Self characterised by upayoga Without noticing this fundamental 
diflference, if anger or hodha is elevated to the privileged 
position of upayoga and is considered as an intrinsic attribute Of 
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the Selfj then tlie Self will be cnclo\Acd with an acclana attribute 
and fundamental ciisdncdon between fiva and afiva will vanish 
and with ihdiifiva itself will disappear In order to avoid such 
an inconvenient conclusion of denying the CMStcncc of the Self 
altogethei if you hold that krodha or anger is entirely distinct 
from jtwfl then you must consistently maintain a similar attitude 
with regaid to the other matcinl modifications such as pratyqyas, 
karmas and non-larmas, since thcie is no difference in nature 
between these and krodha If krodha and ptalraja arc absolutely 
different from the Self then thcic could be no possibility of 
association of the Self with upadins Therefore the author 
emphasises here that the karmic upadhis and the impure psychic 
states generated thereby are only parti all) different from the 
Self (and not absolutely). 


Next the author points out what absurdity would result 
from maintaining that pratyayas^ etc are absolutely different 
from jzya 


^ iiu^n 


Jive na sayam baddham na sayam pannamadi kammabhavena 
jadi poggaladavvaminam appannami tada hodi {116) 

116 If matter, in the form of is not of its own 

accord bound with the Self, nor of itself evolves into modes of 
karma, then it becomes immutable, 

^ II n ^311 


kammaiyavagganasu ya aparinamamtisu kammabhavena 
samsarassa abhavo pasajjade samkhasamao va {117) 

117^ If the pnmary karmic molecules do not transform 
themselves into vantms karmic modes (associated with jiva) then 
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it will lead to the non-existence of samara as in the case of the 
Saihkhya system. 

^ ^ ^ qPconiTJTfe ii U '^ii 

jivo ponnamayade poggaladavvam kammab/iRvena 
ie samayapannamaMe kaham nu pannamayadi cedu {118) 

118 If you maintain that it is the Self that transforms the 
primary karmic molecules into various kaimic modes, then how 
is it possible for the Self who is a cetana entity to cause tiansfor- 
mation in a thing which is by natuie non-transfoimable 

^ qPcqqfe qVir^ ^ \ 

^ W II? Ull 

aha sayameva In pannamadi kammabhavena poggalam davvam 
jlvo parinamayadc kammam kammamiamidi miccha {119) 

qRoiiqqR! qqf ii ? ?q»ii 

119 Then it follows that mattei of its own accord 
transforms itself into various modes of kormas Hence it is false 
to maintain that pxva causes this transformation into karmtc 
modes 

torn qn^qfr'q^ ^ qVq?r ^ i 

, niyama kammaparinadam kammam ciya hodi poggalam davvam 
taha tarn nanavaranaiparinadam mvnatii tacccva {120) 

fqqqi3 q^qqf^oi^ q;q qqfg 3?q^ 1 

m ^|q n ^ ^ o u 

120. The primary karmtc molecules which undergo 
transformation as various karmtc modes are in reality matenal 
in nature. Know ye, then that the karmtc modifications such 
as jnUnUvaranlya knowledge-obscuring karmas, etc, are also of 
similar nature, 
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COAIMF.NTARV 

SaftisUia or concrete life implies embodied nature of tbe 
Self. This embodied existence of (lie empirical Self is primarily 
due to the association with Innmc matter. This association with 
karmte raattci is picscnt through the career of the empirical Self 
This karmic matenal which is associated with the Self 
throughout its safn^artc life is made up of minute material 
partieles These minute matciial particles must constitute 
various types of material aggregates or types of karma. These 
various types 01 modes of get inextricably bound with the 
nature of the Self and this intimate association of Self wdth 
matter IS called bondage. These two processes of forming 

kaimic aggregates fiom pi unary karmic molecules, and these 
aggregates binding themselves with the Self, arc entirely the 
result of the manifestation of molecules If this tendency 
of matter to manifest itself into karmic modes is denied then 
theie will be no karmas. AVhen there are no karmas there is no 
karmic bondage and wdicn there is no karmic bondage, the Self 
must remain pure and unsullied as in the case of the piirti^a in the 
Samkhya philosophy If the Self remains perfectly pure in 
himself, there is no chance for his embodied existence and no 
scope for safnsara This is absurd as it is contrary to our 
experience If in order to avoid this inconvenient conclusion, 
it is maintained that the Self by his owm intiinsic potency, 
produces the transfoi niation of karma types from primary 
material molecules and lies himself to these types of his owm 
accord, then this leads to an equally impossible position 
Matter itself being incapable of tiansformation cannot be 
forcibly made to undeigo transformation by any alien influence 
Hence it must be maintained that matter by nature is capable 
of transformation and it is this process of transformation which 
matter undergoes that results in the formation of various types 
of karmas such jnancivai anlya 

Thus in order to lefute the Samkhya point of view, the 
tendency to manifest is predicated of matter Similarly the 
same attribute is said to be true of the Self in the following 
^Uthas, 
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5rf?‘q^ fsvi ffe iit’ltli 

na say am haddho kamme na sayam ^ahnamadi hohamMlhim 
jadi esa tuj^kajlvd dppaniiaml tada lwdi ^^[121) 

, < ' if" j t .1 

121. If according to your view the Self by himself is not 
bound by karmas and^ does not have emotional modifications such 
as anger, etc., then he must’ by nature^ remain non-manifesting 

' .1 y , ■ i ri !•; - I i 

The next gathU says wh^t is wrong if the Self remains 
incapable of manifestation 

3iqfWT^f| m ^ I - 

^ wiRWi 

1 ' i .1 ■ . ! > f ! '■il' 

apannamamtehi sayamjive kohadi&hi hhavehim 
samsarassa abhcivo pasajjade samkhasamao vci (^22) 

»1tI: I 

i 1 1 1(1)11' i I I I 

51^ ^ IK ^^11 . ) . . 

122 If the Self does not oft his own accord undergo 
emotional modifications such as, anger^j then empirical life or 
jamara will cease to be , This j would result in the Sam,khya 
■view. 1 , 

j J ‘ \ ^ J ‘ W ’ i t I I ^ J 

; ' ^ ^ ^ qlrornTzife mR\\\ ' ' 

' poggalakammavi koho'jlvaih pannatnaedi ko'haitam 

' tam 'sayamapannamamtam kaham'nii partnamayadi kdlio (123) 

‘ ^ sfler I ' ' 

i mn g qRormq^ > 

I I I ! ^ 1 ' 1 r‘ j I 1 1) ) 

, 123 If you maintain that it is karmic matter,, by its, own 
potency, that causes in the Self emotional ,mo_difications such as 
anger, then how is it possible for matter yo produce any 

modification in the Self which is_ by. nature incapable of 

I ')f ‘ ' r I f ‘ ' ’ !' i 

manifestation , 


; I 


515 qfWife X 


[ i'‘ht 




5^1^ few IK ^ VII 
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aha sayamappU pqrinamadi kohabhUvena esa de buddhl 
khho paniiamayade jivam koho tamidi miccfia (124) 

, m ^ ffe: i 

(tot iin«n 

124. If it IS your belief that the Self, without any 
extraneous influence, undergoes emotional modifications such as 
anger, then Oh disciple! your statement, ‘‘karmic rpatter of 
anger produces in the Self the emotion of anger,” becomes false. 

Jim 

kohuvajutto koho manuvajuUo ya 7nanamevZdd, / 

mauvajutto mUya lohuvajutto havadt loho ( 125) 

II I R'aII 

125. The Self in association with karmic material condition 
of anger, has the emotion of anger, of pride, has the emotion of 
pride; of deceipt, has the emotion of deceipt; of greed, has the 
emotion of greed 

'' COMMENTARY 

' The argument employed in the case of matter that it is 
capable of modification is repeated in the case of jlva. If the 
Self is by himself incapable of karmic bondage and is incapable 
of emotional modification of anger, he must remain pure and 
unchanging like the Sarhkhya puru^a. Hence there is no scope 
for samsara In order to avoid this conclusion, if matter is 
credited with potency to cause emotional modification m the 
Self, then this problem will remain unanswered. How can 
matter in any way produce changes in an ahen entity, the Self, 
which IS taken to be unchangeable in nature Hence it must be 
accepted that the Self is capable of undergoing emotional 
modifications when influenced by karmic materials operating as 
nimiita condition 

jam kunadi bhavamadd, katta so hodi tassa bhUvassa 
iiamssa du nUnamao aririammao anamssa [126) 
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126. Into whatever mode the Self manifests himself, he is 
the upadana kaita substantial agent of that mode If the 
manifesting agent is the Self with the right knowledge, , then the 
corresponding mode will also be of the same nature, i. e right 
knowledge. If the manifesting Self is of wrong knowledge, the 
corresponding mode m this case will be wrong knowledge 

COMMENTARY 

If the Self is incapable of manifestation, then it is not 
po'jsible to speak of psychic modifications either pure or impure 

y 

annanamao bhavo ananii }0 kunadi tena kammani 
nanamao nd.i}issa du na kunadi tamha du kamniam ( 127) 

fi ^ik 11 1 \yB\\ 

127 The Self Ignorant of his True nature, manifests in the 
form of wrong knowledge and through this wrong knowledge, 
he makes karmas But the Self aware of his tiue nature has the 
manifestation of right knowledge and because of this right 
knowledge he does not make any karmas 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it IS made evident that the Self, who is ignorant of 
his true nature, identifies himself with alien objects and 
characteristics. Because of this erroneous identification or adhya^a^ 
he develops various impure dispositions which finally end in 
karmic bondage. But the Self with right knowledge realises his 
nature to be entirely distinct from alien things and attributes 
and hence never has any impure psychic expeiience Thus 
remaining pure in himself, karmas do not approach him and 
hence no karmic bondage for him He remains pure and perfect' 
untouched by karmas In short, wrong knowledge makes the 
Self wander in safnsara whereas right knowledge leads to mok^a' 


I 
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^ ^T ^ ^TRT 5 W^R^W • - 

p ' nUi}amaya bhavao nanamao cevajayade bhavo • *' ' 

t- - ja?iiha tamha hai}issa savve bhava du nanamaya ( 128) 

128 If light knowledge alone can produce the mode or 
disposition of light knowledge, then it follows that every 
manifestation of the Self knowing his true nature must be of the 
natuf 6’ of right knowledge. 

' ' ‘ ' BlntJTTtiTW BTnuTpift spirt VTltt 1 ' 
sn^T arasnaipm w^R^w 

'tihiianamaya bhava annano cevajayade bhavo * 

jamha tamha savve bhava ai^nanamaya anamssa {129) 

^RI \\^R%\\ 

129 If wrong knowledge alone can produce the mode or 
disposition of wrong knowledge, then it follows that every 
manifestaPon of the Self ignorant of his true nature, must be of 
the nature of wrong knowledge 

, The same point is emphasised through an iDustration 

wrw srprt m^r i ' ' 

wmrnRitt sr^'STTirt % ii^c-n 

kanqyamaya bhavado jayamte kumdaladayo bhava 

.^^ayamayaya bhavado jaha jayamte du kadayadi (130) 

- I ' ' 

sr^rt i 

'Jlrfro I WHITT ^ WT ^ ^ II ? ^ ? II 

Unnanamaya bhava annanino bahuvihavi jqyafnte 
riamssa du nanamaya savve bhava taha homti X131) 

5r|f^ Sfiq 
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130 and 131 Ftrom gold only golden ornaments like ear- 
rings etc , can be produced and from iron only iron chains etc., 
can be produced. In the same manner, all modifications of the 
knowing Self, must be of the nature of right knowledge, whereas 
the various modifications of the Self ignorant of his true nature 
would be of the natuie of wrong knowledge 

The various modifications of the impure Self are described 

next., 

- . I ' 

I 

‘1 ■> annanassa sa udao ja jivanam alaccaiivaladdhl 

) micchattassa du udao jam jlvassa asaddahanattafn (132) 

= jo du kalusovad’go jlvanam so kasaudao 

udao asamjamassadu jam Jivanam havei aviramanam (133) ' 

•N 

5 ^ II n ^1) 

1 tam j ana jogauday am JO Jivanam tu ctftkaucchako 

' - ' sohanamasohanam va kayavvo viradibhavo va ( I'id) 

31|f^ Wl^'iW 

edesu hedubhUdesu kammaiyavagganUgayam jam ttl 
parinomade atthuvihaih nanavatanadibhUvehim (135) 

*^3 ^ITOWlri ^ I 
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t qjptjfzttjjjujim sffirr I 

5t5m I itfe I5 iPcrnHw^tnif 11 n^iii 

lam khalu fivanibaddham kammaiyavagganUgajavi jaiyil 

iaryii du hodi hcdil jJvo paritiUmabliUvanam {136) 

132 to 136 Know yc, that jf tJicrc is in the Self knowledge 
of things that aic not real, it is due to the operation of nescience 
[karmic materials intcifering with right knowledge); absence 
of belief in the reals IS due to the operation of mithyZlva karma\ 
impure cognitive activity in the Self is due to the rise of ka^iiya 
(soul-soiling karmas), non-disciphnc in the Self is due to the rise 
of conduct pel verting karma i the tendency to act through 
thought, word, and deed is due to the rise of yoga (or the 
psycho-physical structure). Know yc, that everything that 
ought to be done is good and everything that ought to be 
discarded is bad. Thus conditioned by the primary karmic 
materials, are produced the eight types of karmic psychic disposi- 
tions such cis jnanavaranlya (knowledge- obscuring). And thus 
when the eight types of karmic materials bound to tlie Self begin 
to operate, there arise in the Self corresponding psychic 
dispositions of which the Self is tlie causal agent 

COMMENTARY 

Thus It IS emphasised once again that the various psychic 
modifications in the Self are caused by nescience and that these 
impure modifications can be got rid of only by true knowledge. 

Next it IS said from the real point of view that the vanous 
manifestations of the Self are entirely different from those of 
material karmas^ 

jlvassa du kammena ya saha parinUmU hu homti rUgUdl 
evam jlvo kammafa ca dovi rUgUdimdLvamU ( 137) 
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§ won ^ mm> i ^ 

I?# w 1 9T{q ^T^rrfe^Fr^ ii? ^vsn 

iT^ I qftoTTift TFT q r ^ fl ; i 

m qftornft \\i\6\\ 

ekassa du pannamo jayadi jivassa ragamadlhim 
ta kammodayhednhi vinU jivassa pannamo {138) 

3 qRoif^ 5irn& i 
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137 and 138, If attachment and other emotions are really 
produced! by the Self and the karmas co-operating together as 
upaddna .causal conditions, then both the Self and the karmic 


matter will be able to appear m the form of the psychic mode of 
attachment If the Self manifesting by himself is capable of 
producing attachment and other psychic modifications, thendt 
must follow that even ' the pure Self without the influepqe of 
karmic materials must be able to manifest into impure forms of 
psychic modes such as attachment 


COMMENTARY 

In the first case when both jlva and karma co-operate to 
produce the psychic mode of attachment, both operating .as 
vpadUnd kdrar,a, then according to the principle of the identity of 
cause and effect, even karmic matter which cooperates with jiva 
must be assumed to be psychical in natuie, because the result 
produced, attachment, is psychical Thus matter will become 
a cetana entity which is untrue. If in eider to get over this 
difficulty, the Self is assumed to produce the psychic modifications 
of an impure nature without any alien influence, then this 
tendency must be present even in the pure Self That is since 
the nature of the Self contains in a latent from the tendency to 
produce impure psychic modifications there can be no such 
thing called pure Self This means complete denial of the 
possibility of mok^a > 

‘ I II ? Hii ' ’ 

jai jivena sahacctya paggaladavassa kammapannUmo • ' 

' ^vam paggalajlvd hu dovi kammattamUvanna {139) 
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qg 3^3155^ ^ 11 \\%\\ ■ 

I i- 

^ qftormt ii?von 

ekkassa du pannama poggaladavvassa kammabhavena 
td jlvabhava heduhim vind kammassa panndmo ( 140) 

%wi 3 qR'inq: i 

W: q^TO: \\\^o\\ 

139, and 140 If dravya karmic modes are really produced 
by matter m co-operation with jiva, as upadana condition', then 
-matter and Self will both become karmas (matter). If 
matter manifesting by itself is capable of producing karmic 
modes without the influence of self, then all matter as such must 
be able to manifest as karmic modes ' ' ■ . ^ * 

1 ' ’ - i \ 

COMMENTARY ‘ '■* b 

Here in the first case jiva (one 'of the co-operating causes) 

’ will become acetana dravya, because the effect '{dravyo 'karma) is 
acetarta In the second case all matter as such' 'must be fcapable 
-of ' manifesting as kai-mic modes. Both the conclusions are 
impossible. ' ' , 

1 

jlve kammam baddham puithani cedi Pavaharanayabhanidarti ' 
suddhanayassa dv jlie avaddliaputtham havai kadirndm\141) 

^ qjq i 

‘ I ^ I 1 1 

3 ^ qqiB qjq wf^iw , , , ( , 

J r r 

141 ‘‘ From the vyavahara point of view^ -it is said’th'^t 
karmas bind and are in contact with the Self, but from the' pure 
(absolute) point of view, A:rtrm<Wneither bind nor are in contact 
with the Self. Thus from the different points . of i^view ' the Self 
is said to be either bound or free according as it is associated 
with upndhis or free from them, 
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After stating that bondage and freedom are predicated of 
the Self according to different points of view the author next 
points out that samayasara, or Ego-in-itself, is beyond the view 
points. 

5^1 3ft ^it WWW 

kammam haddhamabaddham jine edam tujana nayapakkham 
pakkhaUkkamio puna bhanmdijo so samayasaro (142) 

142. That the Self is bound with karmas and that it is not 
bound with karmas aie statements made from different points 
of view 

But the essence of the Self transcends these aspects So it 
is said 

Next the author describes the nature of the transcendental 
Self 

TOOT orqft g I 

or I orqq^ 

donhavi nayana bhanidain jdnai navanm tu samayapadtbaddho 
na du nayapakkham gmhadi kirncivi nqyapakkhapariJiino ( 143) 

143 It IS the Self whose attention is inwardly directed on 
himself that really knows the two natures, pure and impure, 
which are described by the two points of view (real and practical) 
But the transcendental Self who is beyond these points of view 
does not apprehend them 

COMMENTARY 

Jama metaphysics recognises three kinds of Self — bahiiatma, 
antaratma, and paramaima — the outer Self, the inner Self, and 
the transcendental Self respectively The first kind of Self on 
account of Ignorance identifies himself with the body and other 
external objects, certainly an attitude which ought to be dis- 
carded, the second kind certainly recognises that his nature is 
quite different from material obiects, including the body This 
H 
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discriminative knowledge leads to the further investigation of 
the nature of the Self Research into the hature of any reality, 
according to Jaina philosophy, is undertaken from different nq^icls 
01 points of view Thus the study of the true nature of the iSelf 
IS undertaken by the antarMmany the inner Self whose attention 
is concentrated upon his own nature The nature of the Self 
so investigated appears either in bondage or free from bondage. 
Both these descriptions are from the relative points of view of 
antaratman whose sole aim is to discover the nature of the Self 
through srutajmna or scriptural knowledge In the third case 
these two relational aspects have no relevancy Paramatma svarUpa 
refers to the Perfect Self, which state is the result of self- 
realisation through tapas or yoga Naturally therefore this absolute 
transcendental Self is quite beyond the relational aspects and 
represents the highest nature of reality which ought to be the 
goal of all 

^prfoT^ gft WRird iitvvii 

samTnaddamsai}anar}am eso lahadi tti navan vavadesarh 
savvanayapakkharahido bhamdo jo so samayasaro (144) 

144 That the Self is really characterised by Right 
Perception and Right knowledge is an assertion (made by those 
who adopt the different points of view) and what transcends all 
points of view is said to be samayasara 

COMMENTARY 

The term samayasara means the essential nature of the Self 
This Absolute Ultimate Unity is transcendental in nature Hence 
the various appellation based upon different points of view really 
have no relevancy m that state. 

The two characters, jlva and ajlva, which appeared on the 
stage as Karta and Karma, each realising its true nature exit from 
the stage 

Thus ends the Second Act, 
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The single actor Karma enters the stage putting on the garb 
of two different characters, Pmya and Papa^ Virtue and Vice. 

S 

^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ lUVKil 

kammamasuhaih kusilam suhakammam cavijanaha susllam 
kaha lam hodi susllam jam saihsaram pavesedi ( 145) 

=^lfq I 

II I 

145 Know ye, that the karma leading to wrong conduct 
is bad and that leading to right conduct is good How can that 
be right conduct which pushes jlva into samsara (cycle of births 
and deaths) 


COMMENTARY 

The distinction of karma into good and bad is based upon 
practical morality What is good may lead one to the pleasures 
of svarga and what is evil may lead one to the miseries of Hell 
Even the hfe of a deva in svarga^ is only a life in samsUra Svarga 
or naraka is merely a branch of samsara, the cycle of births and 
deaths The ultimate ideal set up transcends both good and 
evil and is beyond samsara Hence whatever leads to samsUra is 
undesirable from this ultimate point of view. Hence the 
interrogation, “How can that be right conduct which pushes 
Jlva into samsara ?” 

Next the same point is elucidated by an example. 

fcr ^ ^ jfei I 

sovanmyain pi niyalam bamdhadi kalayasam ca jalia purisam 
bafndhadi evamjlvam suhamasuham va kadam kammam {146) 

f ^ ^ II ? y^ii 
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146. A shackle made of gold is as good as one made of iron 
for the purpose of chaining a man. Similarly karma whether . 
good or bad equally binds th^jlva. 

COMMENTARY 

The distinction between good karma and bad kaxma is mean- 
ingless since the effect in both is identically the same 

^ I f 2T 5TT ^ I 

tahma du kusilehiya ray am md kaJn md va samsaggam 
sdhlno hi vandso ktisilasamsagga? dyena (147) 

ft II ? «V3I1 

147 Theiefoie do not have attachment for or association 
with undesirable karmas whether good or bad , by such attach- 
ment for or association with undesirable karmas the destruction 
will be inevitable 


COMMENTARY 

Both the karmas are to be avoided as they lead to the same 
undesirable result 

The author emphasises the same point through an analogy 

jaha ndma kovi puriso kucchiyasilam janam vydnittd 
vajjedi tena samayam samsaggam rdyakaranam ca ( 1 48) 

^ lU«dIl 
^ qT| I 

emeaa kammapaygdl sllasahdvam ca kucchidam nddum 
vajjamti pariharamti ya tarn samsaggam sahavaradd {149) 

148 and 149<r As a peison knowing certain people to be of 
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bad charactei gives up assdciation with and attachment for 
them, even so, those desiring to realise the Pure Self and 
knowing the nature and character of karmic prakratls to be evil, 
prevent the approach of karmic particles [samvaia) and root out 
the already existing ones {nirjara) 

- . COMMENTARY 

The Commentator, Amrtacandra, gives an additional 
illustration A clever wild male elephant, sees a decoy-female 
elephant — with pleasant looks or otherwise approaching him with 
flattering gestures with the object of chaining him Learmng 
her evil puipose, he does not evince any ajffection towards her 
nor does he associate with her In the same manner an 
enlightened Self, knowing that the approach of karmas, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant, is for the purpose of binding him, 
avoids them and gives up any association with them 

That the two'^ karmas should be rejected is further 
eihphasised on the authority of agama or Sciipture 

o 

’TT ^ ii?Koii ' 

ratio bamdhadi kammam mumcadi jlvo viragasampanno 
eso jinovadeso tamha kammesu nia rajja ( 150) 

^fei; ^ IK Ko ll 

150 The self with attachment gets bound by karmas but 
the one with detachment remains free from kaimas. So has 
the Jina declared Therefore do not evince attraction towards 
karmas 

COMMENTARY 

Thus attachment and detachment are shown to be the 
causes of bondage and liberation respectively 

IKK? II 

paiamattho khalu samao suddho jo kevall muni nanl 
tahmit^hida sahave munino pavamti nwvanam (151) 
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^ 215 I 

m\^ 52^2^: \\w II 

151. Verily, the supreme real, the Self, the Pure, the 
' Omniscient, the Seer, and the Knower (all mean the paramalma) . 
Thus with the contemplation fixed on the Pure Self, the l^is 
attain Nirvana. - 


COMMENTARY 

Paramatma is described in the following terms for the 
corresponding reasons He is said to be paiamarilia because he is 
the highest reality, he is samaya as he is the Self manifesting in 
pure qualities and modes, he is suddha the pure, as he is free 
from karmas both material and psychical, he is kevall because his 
nature of omniscience is unaided by any extraneous means such 
as sense-perception , he is mum because of the intuitive perception 
of reality; and he i^jnanl because he is of the nature of jhana or 
knowledge. Though these are different names, they all refei to 
the same reality. 

paramatihammiya athido jo kunadi tavafn vadafn ca dhUrayadi 
tarn savvam balatavam balavadam vimti savvahnu ( 152) 

wm m gqt ^ I 

II 

152. If one performs austerities {tapas) or observes vows 
[vratas) without fixed contemplation on the Supreme Self, the 
all-knowmg call all that childish austerity {bulatapa) and 
childish vow {bulavratd) 


COMMENTARY 

jhana is the ultimate , cause of mok^a or Liberation 
Whatever is done without the background of right knowledge 
will not achieve its ends. Imitation is a characteristic of the 
child Whatever is done through imitation is ceitamly 
lacking in the inner background of knowledge. Hence 
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imitative behaviour in the child cannot have the same effect as in 
the case of an adult individual Such an imitative behaviour 
may be an amusing play and cannot have any real sigmficance. 
Similarly the performance of tapas and obseivance of vratas 
without the necessary background of correct knowledge will be 
merely imitative behaviour on the part of an ignorant person; 
hence would not produce the desired goal or ideal In order to 
expose the futility of imitative behaviour without the background 
of correct knowledge, the author calls them balatapas and 
balaviatas. 

vadai}ij)aTnani dharamtS, silam taha tavam ca kuvvamtcL 
paramatthabUhirajena tend, te hofnti annanl {153) 

153 Those who are outside the pi esence of paramdrtka or 
Supreme Self even though they observe vows, restraints, and 
rules of conduct and practice austerities are devoid of right 
knowledge. 

COMMENTARY 

True knowledge is the condition for mok^a or Liberation 
When that is absent, meie external activities such as strict 
observance of rules of conduct and performance of severe 
austerities will be of no avail They by themselves cannot lead 
to Nirvana Absence of true knowledge will certainly lead to 
karmic bondage 

paramatthabdhirU j e te anndt}end, punnamicchamti 
samsdragamanahedum vimokkhahedum aydnamtU {154) 
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154. Those who aie outside the presence of paramRrtha or 
Supreme Self, through their ignorance — not - knowing that 
— virtue leads to samsUia, desire the same with the belief that it 
will lead to mokza. 

COMMENTARY 

Those who observe all the rules of conduct imagining that 
they are walking the path which leads to mok^a are entirely 
mistaken Even good conduct leads to karmic bondage An 
Ignorant person who is not aware of this truth and who 
boastmgly exclaims, ‘T have kept up all the commandments, 
what more shall I do to enter into kingdom of Good”, will soon 
be disillusioned 

Thus ends the Chapter on Punya, 

Next the author takes up the discussion of papa or Vice. 
He indirectly implies that Vice is the cause of safnsara by stating 
the opposite — mok^a and its cause, 

I II? KiCIl 

jlvadisaddahanam sammattaih tesimadhigamo ^d^am 
ragddl panharanaih caranam eso du mokkhapaho {155) 

=^^0T qrq: ^ 

155 Belief in the padarthas such as soul, etc , is right faith, 
and knowing their true nature is light knowledge, then rooting 
out attachment, etc , is right conduct These together constitute 
the path to mok^a 

COMMENTARY 

These are the well-known three jewels or the ratnatraya 
which constitute the mok^a marga, according to Jaimsm Ratnatraya 
or the three jewels are considered from two points of view, 
vyavahdra and mkaya Vyavahara ratnatraya gradually leads to 
mok^a^ and nikaya ratnatraya directly leads to mok^a. 

Of these two the Rsi must choOse the direct and the 
immediate path to mok^a^ that is real or higher ratnatraya But 
the other one which operates gradually in producing the fruit 
ought to be accepted by the ordinary mortals, 
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Tir fwpiT ) 

I \m%\\ 


mtt&namcchayattham vavahate'na vidusU, pavatthamti 
paramatthamasstdUi}ani^du jadlna kammakkhao vihio (156) 

5^ 521^ ^ %Rr: I 

3 f^: 

156. Since it is declared that destruction of karmas is 

f 

possible only to those j>aiis who adopt the absolute point of view, 
the wise ones will not walk through f vyavahamrricLrga) the 
practical path leaving aside the ( mscayamUrga) absolute one 


COMMENTARY 


When there are two courses of action open to a person, the 
superior and the inferior, the wise will always choose the 
superior one 


Next it is pointed out how this path to salvation is obstructed 
by the operation of evil karmic conditions such as mithyutoa or 
wrong belief, etc. ' 


^ WlK'^W 

vatthassa sedabhRvo jaha nUsedi matavimelanUcchant}o 
micchattamalocchannam taka samfnattani kliu nUdavvam 


vatthassa sedabhavo jaha nUsCdt malavimelanacchanno 
annanamalocchannam tahcd iianafa hodi nRdavvaih (158) 
2jsi[ I 


(157) 




N 
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vaithassa scdab/iavo jaha ntlscdi malovimclanacchnnijo 
lafiq du kosiLyncchamiam mriHafn hodi ntldavvam ' {159) 

‘ 3 If ^ 

157, 158 and 159. As the whiteness of cloth is destroyed 
by its being covered with dirt, so let it be known that right 
faith js blurred by wrong belief. As the whiteness of cloth is 
destioycd by its being covered with dirt, so Jet it be known that 
right knowledge is destroyed, when clouded by nescience. As 
the whiteness of cloth is destroyed by its being covered with dirt, 
so let it be known tliat right conduct becomes pciTcrtcd when 
vitiated by soul-soiling passions 

COMMENTARY 

Faith knowledge and conduct, so long as they arc true 
constitute the path to mok^a. But wdicn they aic perverted by 
the influence of corresponding A<ir/;nc materials, they get deflected 
from the right path dragging the Self to saihsRra. Thus the pure 
manifestations of the Self get destroyed by the influence of karmas 
just as a white cloth gets soiled by impurities. 

w savvananadartsi kammaraytna ntena occhanno 
samarasamavanno na vijanadi savvado savvam ( 160) 

Rsrp# ??!?[: on , 

160 The Self who is by nature all-knowing and all- 
perceiving when soiled by his own karmas is dragged on tow'ards 
samsUra the cycle of births and deaths, and becomes incapable 
of knowing all things completely. 

^fWT^qr^ruid^ i 

sammattapadinibaddham micchatiam jinavarehi pankahiyafn 
fassodayena jivo micQhaditthittii nadavvo (161) 
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qRqj^ i 

\\{\{\\ 

oiTTO qfeta^ qft^f|2T i 

^ aiocrimV II I 

c 

nanassa pa^inibaddham annMam jinavareht parikahiyam 
tassodayena jlvo annanl hodi nMavvo ( 162) 

51(^5^: IK ^^11 

TOR I 

canttapa^inibaddham kasayam jinavarehi parikahiyam 
tassodayena jtvo achantto hodi nd,davvo (163) ' 

161, 162, and 163 It is declared ,by Jina t|iat mithyatva 
karma is adverse to Right Belief, when- that begins to operate, 
the Self becomes a wrong believer, so let it be known It is 
declared by Jina that nescience is adverse to Right Knowledge, 
when that begins to operate , the Self becomes ajMni (one devoid 
of knowledge) , so let it be known. It is declared' b5' Jma that 
ka^dya (soul-soilmg gross emotions) js adverse to Right 
Conduct, when this begins to operate, the Self becomes acaritra 
(devoid of Right Conduct) ; so let it be known 

» 

COMMENTARY 

Just as a colourless crystal puts on the colour of the 
associated object, so the pure Self undergoes various impure 
modifications as determined by the various karmas. Thus froin 
all points of view, all karmas are to be destroyed 

Thus ends the chapter on papa padartha, the category of 

Vice. 

The karma which acted the role of two characters, piinya 
200.6 pd,p a, Viitue and Vice, exits from the stage 



Chapter v 

A&RAVA OR INFLOW OF KARMA 
Then Asraava enters the stage. 

^ ^TOoiotT I I 

^ OTourcff^qmr ii^^.vii 

micchattaih avirama^afn kasayqjogaya sanna’sanm du 
bahuvihabheya Jive tasseva anannapanmma {164) 

^wOTqRarrin: ii ^ ^vii 

164 Karmas in the empirical Self, such as ^\Tong belief, 
non-discipline, soul-soiling gioss emotion, and psycho-physical 
structure, with their various sub-species are mainly of two classes, 
material {acetana) and psychical {celana)^ {drauya karma and bhava 
karma). The psychical karmic modifications are inseparable 
from the Self. 

^ ft ^ ^ Ii ? ^v.11 

i}aiiavaratiadiyass te dv kammassa karaiiaih homti 
tesim pi hodijivo ragadosadibhavakaro {165) 

^ 3 Wt 1 

165. Those impure psychic modifications cause the material 
karmas such. jnUnavarany a (knowledge -obscuiing), etc To them 
(those psychic karmic modifications) the empirical Self with the 
characteristics of attachment and aversion is the cause 

COMMENTARY 

The inflow of karma is of two lands, material and psychical 
{dravyUsrava and bhavasrava) corresponding to the two kinds of 
karmas, material and psychical These two mutually determine 
each other in the form of nimitta karana, instrumental cause. The 
various psychic modifications of impure nature cause the inflow 
of material towards the Self This is dravyUsrava When 

the material karmas, so flowing in, influence the Self they give 
rise to fresh emotional modifications which constitute the 
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bhavasrava. To these psychic modifications of bhavasrava, the self 
IS the upadam kaiana^ substantial cause 

Next it is pointed out that in the case of the Right 
Believer, there is neithei Us}ava, the inflow of karma, nor the 
consequential karmic bondage (bandha) 

natthi du asavabamdhi sammaditthissa asavaniroho 
saihte puvvanihaddhe jRnadi so ie ahamdhamfo (166) 

qrfel 1 

166 To the Right Believer, since he blocks the inflow of 
karmas, there is neither the incoming of karmas nor the 
consequential bondage thereby Thus remaimng free from new 
karmic bondage, he understands (he previously bound karmas 
(to be different from the Self) 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it IS pointed out that the right behever is capable of 
preventing the inflow of kaimas 

Next It IS pointed out that desiie, aversion, and delusion 
constitute the mam cause olasrava, the inflow of karmas 

bhavo rZgadi judo jlvena kado du bamdhago hodi 
ragadmppamukko ahamdago jUnago moan {167) 

\ 

167 The psychic states associated with desire, etc , which 
are the modifications ofjiz;c constitute the cause of bondage, but 
when completely free from desire, etc., the psychic state is of 
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the nature of pure knowledge whicli indeed is the cause of the 
destruction of karmas 

COMMENTARY 

The emotional states such as attachment, aversions and 
delusion completely disfiguie the nature of the Self and thus he 
becomes associated with nescience. In this impure state, the 
Self attracts karmic particles whicli get bound witli the Self just 
as a magnet attracts iron needles to itself When those emotional 
states are absent, the Self undisturbed in his nature does not 
attract karmic particles. Hence there is no chance of bondage 
in Ins cause Thus knowledge secures freedom from bondage 
and the absence of it inevitably brings about bondage. 

pakke phalammt pa^ide jaha na phalam bajjhade puno vmte 
jlvassa kammabhave patjtide na punodayamiwei [168) 

TO q# qqi q w TOd i 

168 As a npe fruit fallen (from a tree) cannot be attached 
again to the stalk, so when the psychic karmic modifications in 
the Self drop off, they can no more bind the Self again nor 
operate. 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it IS emphasised that to the Self, with right 
knowledge, there is no bhavUsrava (inflow of psychic karmas) 

Next it is stated that to the knowing Self there is no 
dravyasrava or material karmic inflow either 

gsqtfe^rqrwr g qw i 

1 1 iH ^s.ii 

pu^havipimdasamana puvvanibaddha du paccaya tassa 
kammasarlrena du te baddha savvevi namssa (169) 

^ ?iq3fq 

169, In the Self with right knowledge, the old kaimas 
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xemain incorporated only with the kannic body, like a . clod of 
earth without any effect on the Self ■ ^ ^ ^ . 

, \ , 
COMMENTARY 

1 1 1 \ 

The previous karmic bondage ivas caused by nescience, 
absence of correct knowledge in the Self Presence of nescience 
produces impure psychic states which facilitate the inflow of 
karmic materials Thus in this case there are both the bhUvasrava 
and dravyasrava But when nescience disappears the Self regains 
liis true nature of pure knowledge, and the impure psychic states 
have no chance to occui, when these do not occui there is no 
chance for fresh kannic mateiials to flow in Thus the Self is 
left: with only the previous karmic materials which got in when 
favourable psychic states weie present Hence they remain 
only part and parcel of the karmana sarlra, absolutely incapable 
of producing any corresponding impure psychic state Thus in 
the case of the knowing Self, the Self with pure knowledge, both 
the asravas, psychic and mateiial, are absent 

OTT’jft I lUvsoli 

cauviha aneyabheyam vamdhamte nandamsanagunehim 
samaye samaye jahma iena avamdhutti nanl du {170) 

I 

170 The four primary kaimic conditions, with their 
multifarious subdivisions bind the soul every moment as 
determined by smtable impure qualities of knowledge and 
perception Hence the Self with right knowledg is not bound 
by them. 

jamhS, dujahannado nUnaguncldo punovi par inamadi 
aT}iiattath ijanaguno iena du so bamdago bhamdo {171) 

3?Rfq I 

3F1R 5rrfl?|tq: 5 ^ 
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171* When the Self’s cognitive quality is at its lowest stage 
it is liable to alternative alien modifications whether good or 
bad. Therefore in either case the Self is called the binder 
of karmas. 

COMMENTARY 

Knowledge is the essential quality of the Self. So long as 
this quality is strong and intense, the Self is unassailable by 
external influences, but when this quality is at its weakest point, 
the Self becomes easily influenced by alien conditions In that 
case the Self will get modified from its own intrinsic nature 
accoidmgto the nature of the influence, good or bad In either 
case the result will be bondage, though it is emphasised that 
both subhabhava and ahbha-bhava respectively lead to puny a and 
pupa which both lead to Rsrava and bandha But hddha-bhava 
alone avoids asrava and bandha 

HTMt f^q|or 

dafnsai}ananacanttam jam pannamade jahannbhavena 
harvi tei}a du bajjhadi poggala kammena vivihena -{172) 

^ \\{^\\\ 

172. When the mamfestation of Right Belief, Right 
Knowledge, and Right Conduct is ‘at its lowest, the Self, the 
Knower, is bound by various types of (good) karmic materials. 

COMMENTARY 

The Self here is m passession of ratnatraya the three jewels. 
Since the three jewels aie in a very low degree of efficiency, 
bondage is predicated of the Self and yet the karmas that will 
bind him are only the punya karmas, karmic materials of the good 
type capable of producing happiness 

savve puvvanibaddha du paccaya samti sammaditthissa 
uvaogappaogam bamdhamte kammabhavena - [173) 
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• WT?tT qWW I ■ ■ -' 

^ <3^^ fT?# ^ 3t§ ORHT lltWII ■ - ‘ ■ 

safhUvi niruvabhojja bulu itthi Jaheva purusassa 
baindhadi te uvabJiojje taruin xithijaha narassa {174) 

■’ o 

173 and 174. Just as to a person, his child-wife is unfit 
foi enjoyment, but when having become mature, she is fit for 
enjoyment and attracts his attention, so also in the case of a 
right believei * all the previously bound kmmic conditions, 
though present, begin to opeiate only when they become mature 
and then they pioduce corresponding psychic states through which 
they bind the Self 

hoduna niruvabhojja taha baindhadi j aha havamti uvabhojja 
sattatthaviha bhudil naijavaranUdibhUvekim ( 175) 

175 In the case of the right believer, the' previously 
bound karnias such zs jhanavaramya, remain ineffective so long as 
they aie latent, but when they become efficient and operative, 
through the instrumentality of psychic states such as attachment, 
they bind the Self in seven ways, (exclusive of z%t-karma) or in 
eight ways 

^ ^fqqr ^ ‘ 

f f 

edena karanena du sammadtUhl abamdhago bhamdo 
asavabhavUbhUve i].a paccayU bamdhagU bhanidu (176) 

’#! ^#1 § I ^ 

qi^TOR q Slsqqi IK vs, ^11 

w j 

176 In the case-of the cnghti believer xh.'^parmic infloyv of 
the opposite psychic state is absent. (When this is absent) the 
remaining karmic conditions, ‘(since they are incapable of 
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producing bondage leading to samsara) are declared to be non- 
binders. On account of these reasons, the right believer is said 
to be non-bmdef. 

COMMENTARY 


As a general principle it is maintained that the material 
karmic condition, even . though present about the Self, are 
incapable of binding him, unless there is facilitating opportunity, 
which opportunity is provided by the appearnce of psychic 
states such as attachment. 'Thus it is the psychic state that is 
the sine quo non of karmic bondage In the case of the right 
believer this necessary condition is absent; when this is absent 
even the previously bound karmas^ become ineffective. When 
these karmic conditions become ineffective and when there is no 
chane of fresh inflow of karmic particles, the Self may very well 
be declared to be without bondage. (In the case of vltardiga 
san^akdrstl) since he is absolutely free from karmic states of 
attachment, etc , he i$ necessarily called unbound but in the 
case of sardga-samyakdf^tl, since the impure psychic conditions 
have not been completely rooted out, the name is still apph cable 
in a figurative sense. 



Tnft ^ 21 i 

^ Ik ut ll?\9V9l| 


rdgo doso moho ya Usavd natthi sammaditthissa 
tamha dsavabhdvena vina hedu na paccaya homti (177) 


Rfll mm U^vs^ll 


177. In the case of the right behever of the highei or 
{vltaraga) type there is no inflow of psychic states relating to 
desire, aversion, and delusion. Hence apart from the psychic 
karmic inflow, the material karmic conditions cannot produce 
bondage. 

|| mm 1 

hedu caduviyappo atthUiyappassa katanafn hodi 
tesiihpi ya rUgadi tesimabhave na bajjhamti {178) 
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178 The four primal y kar?mc conditions are said to be 
the cause of eight /jorwaj such 2l^ jMnavaianlya To iht&Q karmas 
conditions the psycluc states such as desire, etc. form the cause. 
When these psychic states are absent, the karmic material condi- 
tions cannot bind the Self, 

/ 

jaha purisenaharo gahido paunamadi so aneyaviham 
maihsavasaruhiradl bhUve udaraggisamjutto (179) 

^^1 i?t I 

IK ^^11 

^ W ^ T5W i 

^ ^ 5 ^ lKc;o|| 

taha natussa du puvvam je haddha paccaya bahuviyappaih 
vajjhamfe kammam te nayapanhina du tejlve ( 180) 

asiT ^ TdPH I 

51^^ ^ II ? <io II 

179 and 180 Just as food eaten by a person in association 

with gastric heat (digestive and assimilative function) is trans- 
formed into various kinds such as flesh, fat, blood, etc , so also 
in the case of the Self, the pieviously bound condition 

(though of uniform material type in the beginning) get 
transformed into various karmic modifications at the time of 
bondage. This is true in the case of Self devoid of the pure 
point of view. 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it is pointed out that the giving up of the pure point 
of view or suddhanaya zi.v&^'s, asrava or kaimic inflow, whereas the 
adoption of it causes nir-dsrava, the cessation of the inflow 
Thus ends the chapter on asrava 
Thus asrava quits the stage 



CHAPTER VI 

SAMVARA-BLOCKING THE INFLOW 
Now Samvara enters the stage. 

While describing the nal;ure of samvara padai th, the author 
first praises its ultimate conditionj discriminative knowledge. 

I 

uvaoge uvaogo kohadisu natthi kovi uvaogo 
koho kohe ceva hi uvaoge natthi khalu koho ( 181) 

181 The pure cognitive attributes of perception and 
knowledge rest upon upayoga or the intrinsic nature of the pure 
Self. The impure emotions such as anger have, no relation 
whatsoever with upayoga. Anger subsists on anger itself 
Certainly there is no anger in the pure cognitive attributes of 
perception and knowledge. 

COMMENTARY 

<- V J 

What IS predicated of anger must be teken to be equally 
true in the case of other emotions such as pride, etc 

- Next the author deals with other facts which are also 
distinct from upayoga or the nature of the pure Self. 

atthaviyappe kamme nokainme cavi natthi uvaogo , . • . - 
uvaogamht ya kammafn nokammam cavi no atthi ( 182 ) 

.... _ ^ 

; 

182. Theie is no upayoga either in the eight typ6 of karmas 
or in the nokarma material particles (which go to build up the 
vano us kinds of bodies). Conversely there are neither karmas 
nor nokarmas in upayoga 
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^ ^%f% fs^fe VTR ll^c;^ll 

iu avivarldam nanamjaiyU du hodi jivassa 
taiya na ktmct kuvvadi bliavam iivaogasuddhappa {183) 

m i 1 

^ j? 11 ? <:^ii 

183. When this discriminative knowledge, free from 
error, arises m the Self, then the nature of the Self, manifests 
in the form of pure upayoga and he does not cause any kind of 
impure psychie states 


COMMENTARY 

Two things which aie spatially distinct and which have no 
relation to a common cause cannot maintain the relation of sub- 
stance and substratum Substance and substratum will be 
applicable to a particular manifestation and the intrinsic nature, 
which so manifests Thus knowing activity is related to 
knowledge m the form of substratum, an entity and its manifes- 
tation. An entity and its manifestation are inseparably united 
with each other and thei e is intrinsic identity between the two. 
So viewed, the pure cognitive activity or upayoga, since it is 
based on the intrinsic nature of the Self, is inalienably idenPcal 
with it Various impure emotional stales have no such intrinsic 
relation to the nature of the Self, because they are accidental 
states of the Self and as such can disappear without in any way 
affecting the nature of the Self Essential attributes are based 
upon the leal nature of a thing whereas the accidental attributes 
are not so based It is this truth that is emphasised in the 
above gdtkas Cognitive attributes of perception and knowledge 
techmcally called upayoga are the essential attnbutes of the Self, 
'Where as anger, pride, etc , are only accidental attributes That 
IS why it IS said that upayoga is in the self and conversely Self is 
in upayoga and negatively, anger, etc , are not in the Self nor 
is the Self in anger, etc. So also karmas and nokarmas being 
accidental adjuncts to the Self have no basis m the nature of 
the Selfr This recognition of the Self to be distinct from the 
vanops accidental attributes, psychical and physical, enables 
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it to shut out the impuie psychical slates of desircj aversion, 
and delusion . When these are shut out there in no inflow of 
karmas and that is just samvara 

Next it is explained how the Self, even though associated 
with impure karmas, is thiough disci iminative knowledge, able 
to lecognise his pure nature ' 

jaha konayamaggiiavtyaih pi kanayabliavam na iam pariccayadt 
taha kammodaya tavido najahadi lianl du namltafa {184) 

mj ^ g 11 

184. Just as gold, however much it is heated, never loses 
its intrinsic nature, so also the right knowing Self, however 
much It is burnt by the associated karmas^ does not lose his 
intrinsic nature of pure knowledge. 

^lOOTFJft 1 

\\\6V\ 

evamjUnadi nanl annanl munadt ragamevadam 
ai}nanatamocchanno adasahavam ayanamlo {185) 

11 ^ <i’All 

185 Thus the Self with discriminative knowledge knows 
his true nature But one lacking in this knowledgs, blinded by 
his own nescience unable to perceive his true nature, thinks 
that the nature of the Self is identical with the impure psychic 
states, such as attachment. 

- " Next it is pointed out how this apprehension of the pure 
nature is itself samvara. 

suddham tu viyMamto suddham cevappayafii lahadi jivo 

' janaihto du asuddham asuddhamevappqyam lahadt {186) 
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\ ^ ^ I : ^ 

IIU^II '' ” " 

186. The Self with the discriminative knowledgCf by 
contemplating upon the puie Self, becomes himself pure. rBut 
the Self which contemplates upon the impure nature of the Self 
becomes himself impure. 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it is pointed out that the natuie of the contemplating 
Self is fletei mined by the nature of the contemplated ideal 
Hence appiehension of the pure nature of the Self means 
saihvara. 

Next the method of appiehendmg in the pure Self is 
described. 

^uf I 

appariafii appano rumbfudUna dosu punnapavajogesu 
dathsananatn/uftlndo wchavirado ya annamh {187) 

3oqq(qq>Tq>. I 

tw; II { c:v9ii 

wf% ^ \\l66i\ 

JO savvasamgamukko jhtiyadi appandmappano appa 
navi kammara nokammavn ceda cxmtedi ey at tarn ( 188) 

^llfq SRif II 

3iapraTiT3lt I 

appM^aihjhayamio damsanananamao anannamao 
lahadi acire^a appanameva so kammammmukkam {189) 

^ 11 \ < 1^11 

t f 

187,188, and 189. Who so restrains, through his own 
?ffort^ the Self that is immersed in the activity^ whether good 
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or bad, oiyoga (thought, word, and deed), rests on pure 
perception and knowledge, ' has no desire whatsoever for alien 
objects and is free from all attachments, that Self contemplates 
on his own unity Such a Self never thinks that /camas are of 
the nature of the Self, nor the nokarmas Such a right knowing 
Self, of the natuie of perception and knowledge entirely 
different fiom ahan nature, contemplates upon his pure Self 
and very soon becomes identical with that Pure Self who is free 
from all karmas. 


COMMENTARY 

Thus it is pointed out that discriminative knowledge wili 
ultimately lead to the attainment of the pure Self by destroying 
all the impure kmmic shaekles 

ll I 

q* nuoii 

tesim hedu bhanidd, ajjhqysaijant savvadarasllnm 
' micchaftam annUnam aviradtbhUvo ya jogo ya (190) 

I 

hedu abhave niyamd, jUyadi nanissa asavamroho 
Usava bhavena vinajayadi kammassa vi ntroho (191) 

siraqw to ^DTt3rq II ? II 
^ tfilq7i:jTTOT fq: i 

kammassSbhdvena ya nokammdnafn pi jayadi iiifofio 
nokammamrohena ya sainsdramrohariam hoi (192) 

qjqoTtSTO ^ toq; I 
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190, 191 and 192. It is declared by the Ommiscient that 
the psychic states corresponding to wrong belief, wrong 
knowledge, non-discipline, and psycho-physical activity are the 
causes of karma such as jnanavaraiyiya. On account of the psychic 
states relating to pure perception, etc., the karmic conditions 
are absent This absence of conditions in one who has 
disci iininative knowledge causes the blocking up of psychic 
inflow [bhavUsrava) If the psychic inflow is blocked up, the 
blocking of tlie karmic inflow {dravycisi ava) necessarily follows. 
When there is no inflow of material karmaSy the inflow of nokarmic 
materials is also stopped When there is no inflow of nokarmic 
body-buiIding materials the process of body-buiIding will 
completely disappear which means the cessation of safhsara. 

COMMENTARY 

So long as the root cause, identification of the Self with 
karmas pcisists, psycluc activity to wrong belief, wrong 
knowledge, wrong conduct, and persists These form the 
cause of the bhavasrava relating to desire, averson, and dulusion. 
Bhavasrava forms the cause of dravyUsrava or material karmas 
Material karamas in their turn form the cause of body-buiIding 
nokcrmas Nokarma is the cause of samsUra This is the causal 
sequence But when disci immative knowledge appears, the 
Self recognises its own pure cetana nature. This knowledge 
leads to the absence of psychic activity relating to wrong belief, 
wiong knowledge etc Absence of such psychic activities leads 
to the disappearance of bhavUsrava. When that is absent karma 
naturally disappears. Disappearance of karmas means cessation 
of samsUra This is the order of samvara. 

Thus ends the Chapter on samvara 
Thus Samvara quits the stage 


17 



CHAPTER VII 

NIRJARA— SHEDDING OF KARMAS 
Then Nnjara appears on the stage. 


^ ^ ^ II 

uvahhogamimdiyehiya davvanamacedanUnamidaranam 
jam kuiiadi sammadiUhl tarn savvafn mjjarammittam {193) 

^ II ^ ® ^ II 

193. Whatever affective experiences the right believer 
(with a neutral attitude) has in relation to sense-perceived 
objects, conscious and nonconscious, they only lead to the 
shedding of karmas or nirjard, 

COMMENTARY 

Ordinarily the enjoyment of sense-perceived objects 
whether animate or inanimate is said to be the cause of karmic 
bondage But in the case of a right believer, this is supposed 
to lead to the very opposite result of nirjard, or wearing doum 
of karmas What is the meaning of this paradox ^ Enjoyment 
of sense-perceivcd objects in the case of the right believer is 
quite different from the experience present in the wrong 
behever. The latter,because of the lack of discriminative knowledge 
identifies himself with the external objects and indulges in the 
enjoyment of those objects carried away by the full force of 
desire, aversion and delusion. In this case the enjoyment bnngs 
about dsrava which leads to fresh bondage of karmas. But in the 
case of the right believer who is equipped with discriminative 
knowledge and who is thus able to adopt a detached view of 
thmgs external,' these conditions of karmic bondage are altogether 
absent. No doubt' he has relations with useful and enjoyable 
objects of the external world such as his wife, children, wealth 
and property. Toward these he adopts a neutral attitude. 
Because of this neutral attitude, he is unaffected either by their 
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increase or decrease Hence there is no chance for the incoming 
of new karmas The experiences he has therefore all relate to 
the previous karmas which are present in him already When 
they begin to operate they produce corresponding psychic in 
the right believer who, in spite of his neuti al, attitude, must 
necessarily experience the fruits of his previous karmas Thus 
the previously acquired karmas after pioducmg their inevitable 
result exhaust themselves and cease to be This is nirjard, or 
M^eanng down of kat mas. 

After describing the wearing down of material karmas the 
author next describes the consequential bhavanirjarU, the 
corresponding psychic result 

foiinTT ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ IIUVII 

davve uvabhujjamte niyama jdyadi suham ca dukkham va 

tarn suhadukkhamudinnam vedadi aha nijjaram jadi {194) 

^ m 21li^ lU II 

194. Useful and enjoyable objects of the perceptual world 
when they are enjoyed by the right believer, inevitably produce 
pleasure or pain as determined by good or bad karma Since 
these pleasant or painful feelings are indifferently experienced 
by the right believer, they wear themselves down and this is 
nirjara. 

Next the power of knowledge is extolled 

^ ^ \\\w 

jaha visamuvabhujjathta vijjUpurisa na maranamuvayamit - 
poggalakammassudayam taha bhumjadi neva vajjhade nUni -(195) 

195 Just as a person who is an expert in anti-poison loie, 
even though he takes poison, does not meet with death, even so 
"when the karmic materials become mature and produce their 
inevitable lesults of 1 am and pleasure, the knowing Self with a 
neutral attitude experiences these but remains unbound 
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COMMENTARY 

The very conditions which lead the unenliglitcncd towards 
bondage are counteracted by the power of knowledge become 
defunct and disappear, in the case of the enlightened one. 

311 ’T®' Pmrift IT jfeft I 

jaha majjafn pivaniano aradibhavena majjadi m puriso 
davvuvabhoge arado rianl vi na bajjliadi taheva {196) 
m SI 2^: I 

S5%(^ ^ ^ ^ I) \ 

196 Just as a person who takes wine (as medicine) without 
any special longing for it, does not get intoxicated, so also the 
enhghtened Self, ^vhile he enjoys external objects without any 
special longing towards them, does not get bound. 

COMAiENTARY 

Thus IS explained the extraordinai y potency of the attitude 
of non-attachment in keeping the enhghtened Self free from 
karmic bondage, even while he enjoys the objects of the external 
world. 

sevaihto vi na sevat asevamano vi sevago kovi 
pagaraijacettha kassavi naya payaranotti so hodi {197) 

^ ^ TOOT II ^^V3|l 

197. While one actually enjoys, does not really enjoy, 
whereas another while not enjoying does reall) enjoy. Just as 
one who plays a part does not really become tliat character 

COMMENTARY 

c 

An actor on a stage may represent a particular character 
in a drama which may be either tragic or comic The actor 
may very successfully play his part witliout actually suffering 
any emotional expenence corresponding to the pait^ But a 
man in the audience who is merely a spectator may experience 
all the emotions because he identifies himself mentally ^vlth the 
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character. In the former ease such emotional experience is 
absent m spite of perfect diamatic action because the actor 
maintains complete isolation mentally from the dramatic 
situation Isolation is the cause of the absence of emotion even 
while external action is present Whereas in the latter even 
though there is no action, there is emotional experience 
corresponding to the situation because of the mental identification 
with the situation Exactly similar is the case with a person 
who enjoys the objects of the external world The determining 
factor here also is the mental attitude and not action. A person 
may make use of external objects as a matter of duty without 
having corresponding emotional feivour Here action is present 
and not the corresponding emotion But in the case of another 
person who is incapable of having the attitude of mental isolation 
and who has a hankering after external objects, may have all 
the characteristic emotions even though he does not actually 
enjoy them either because of lack of opportunity oi of external 
restraint. Thus it is true that one who enjoys may not really 
enjoy, whereas another who does not enjoy may really enjoy 
according to the mental attitude of each 

i 

’IT I ^ \\l^6\\ 

udayavivago viviho kammanam vannido jinavarehim 
na du te jnajj ha sahdvd, jdnagabhavo du ahamekko (198) 

wri i 

198 It has been declared by the great Jinas that the rise 
and fruition of karmas aie of various kinds But they are not 
(related to) my pure natuie. I am certainly the (non- varying) 
one, the Knower by nature 

’ll I I 

poggalakammaih rd,go tassa vtvagodao havadi eso 

i}a du esa majjha bhdvo jUnagabhUvo hu ahamekko (199) 

I 

51 ^ m 
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199, Dcsiic is kamic matter (previously bound). When 
this manifests after maturity there is tlie emotion of desire. 
This psychic state is not of my nature. Certainly, I am the 
unruffled one, the Knower. 

COMMENTARY 

This statement about desire must be taken to be true in 
the case of other emotions such as aversion, delusion, anger, 
pride deceit, greed, etc 

^ iRooii 

evam sammaitihi appamui inunadi jam gamhavam 
udayam kammaviv again ca muadi iaccain viyanaihlo ( 200) 

^ TO iiRo oil 

200. Thus the light believer having a clear knowledge of 
reality apprehends his own Self to be of the nature as the 
knower and rejects emotional states because they are the result 
of the manifestation of karmic matter 


COMMENTARY 


A clear understanding of the nature of reality thus enables 
one to accept what ought to be accepted and to reject what 
ought to be rejected. 


IT Ff I 5 ^31^ I 


paramanumittiyath pi hu ragZdlnam iu vijjade jassa 
navi so janadi appai}ayam tu savvagamadharo vi ( 201 ) 

51 g 51#m5l-5f? (Ko ? li 


201 Verily one in whom attachment etc , even to the 
extent of an atom, is present, cannot know the Self even if one 
be a master of all scriptures 

^ si^riUT^ iRo^n 


appanamayai}amio anappayam ceva so ayanamto 
kaha hodi sammadiUkl jwajlve ayanamto (202) 
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IR O :(1| 

202. He who does not know the real Self cannot know the 
non-Self. Thus being devoid of the knowledge ofjiva and ajiva^ 
Soul and non-soul, how can he be one of right faith ? 

I 

Udamhi davvabhave athire mottUna ginha tava niyadam 

thiramekamimaih bhavam uvalabbhamtam sahavena ( 203) 

"m IK o ^ n 

203 Giving up the impermanent physical and psychical 
states in the Self (which arc due to dravya karmas and bhava 
karmas respectively) makes one grasp this state resulting from the 
realisation of the true natuie of the Self which is eternal, 
unchanging, and indivisible unity 

COMMENTARY 

In the experience of the empirical ego, there are several 
psycho-physical states, brought about by the erroneous 
apprehension of the reals These states are indeterminate, 
varying, momentary and erroneous in nature Hence these do 
not represent the true nature of the Self Therefore they must 
be discarded But that psychical state resting upon the nature 
of the transcendental ego is characterised by qualities contrary 
to the above This is determinate, peimanent, one and free 
from erior Hence this is the ideal to be sought after 

' ^ ^ IRoVIl 

abhinisudohimanakevalam ca tarn hodi ekkameva padam 

- u ^ 

so eso paramattho jam lahidum nivvudim jadi (204) 

^ qa[^ l 

?r q^^r4: A 2irfd“iRo»ii 

204. Knowledge; "through sense-perception, knowledge 
from scnptures, knowledge from clairvoyance, knowledge from 
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telepathy, and supienic knowledge of reality— all these refer to 
one and the same state. That is the absolute. Realisation of 
that absolute is moh^a. 

COMMENTARY 

AimUi the Self is the absolute. Tliat itself is jndim or 
knowledge. The Self is one piimc category Hence kiiowdcdgc 
is therefore the same as that absolute. Hence it is the means 
of Nirvana or mol^a Various kinds of know ledge, such as 
maii-jmiia, hutajmna etc do not in an) way differentiate this 
unitary state ofknowlcdgc These v.inous kinds acknowledge 
refer only to this unitary state of knowledge W'hcn the sun is 
hidden by clouds i(s light is not seen and wdicn the clouds 
gradually disperse, the ‘•unlight gradual!) icappcars in varying 
degiees till it icgains its full lummosit) when all the clouds 
completely disappeai So also the Self in tiic foim ofknowlcdgc, 
remains hidden shrouded by the layer of karmas, "When the 
karma cloud gradually gets dispersed, then the Self-knowledge 
begins to shine in \aiyjng brilliancy This variation in 
knowledge W'hicli IS due to the vaiialion in the density of the 
karmic cloud does not in an) w^ay im pi) any differentiation in 
the nature of the undeilymg .Self Tlial icmains the same one, 
non-varying and permanent That icmains w'lthout any differe- 
ntiation It is identical wath supreme knowledge. ^Vhcn that 
knowledge is obtained, it is Sclf-icahsation Then nescience gets 
destroyed, then the Self is obtained, all that pertains to non-ScIf 
disappears, no more desire, hatred, or delusion, no more inflow of 
fresh karmas, no more karmic bondage, the previously bound 
karmas automatically w^ear out, thus when all karmas completely 
disappear, that state itself is mok^a Hence it follows that the 
absolute is equal to the Self which is equal to pure knowledge, 
and attaining this ought to be the aim of life since that is the 
door-way to mok^a 

% q5[ or \ 

ntnagmena vihlna edam tu padam bahuvi na lahamte 

tarn gtnha supadamcdamjadi icchasi kammaparimokkham {205) 
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205. Those who are devoid of this attribute of knowledge 
even though their efforts be several, do not attain this state If 
you desire complete liberation from bondage, you must contem- 
plate upon this pure state of knowledge 

COMMENTARY 

What is contemplated is the ideal One who contemplates 
IS the person who desires the ideal By constant contemplation 
of the ideal, a person aiming at the goal comes nearer and 
nearei to it till he finds himself identified with that very ideal 
This psychic effort of aiming at the ideal through the act of 
contemplation is here pointed out as the necessary means of 
realising the true natuie of the Self Further it is implied that 
file nature of the ideal contemplated upon is of great importance 
The popular view that one who contemplates with devotion 
upon an ideal whose nature may be anything is really 
contemplating upon the supreme paramatmU, is incompatible 
with the Jama Siddhanta. 

^ \\\o'\\\ 

edamhi rado niccarn samtuttho hohi niccamedamhi 
edena hohi titto to hohadi tuha uttamam sokkham, {206) 

^ IKo^ll 

206. Oh! Good Soul, (Turning away from the sense 
pleasures and fixing your attention always on the puie natuie of 
the Self), always be in love with it and hence be happy and 
satisfied, foi surely that will lead you to the futuie everlasting 
supreme bliss of mok^a. 

qr^TlTf % lRo\9|| 

ko llama bhanijja buJio paradavvam mamamidafa havadt davvam 
~ ‘ ' appunamappaiio parig^ahafa tu niyadarh viyanamU) {207) 

IB 
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^ fJPT W I 

sn^iCT^: ’#Tf 3 ll^o'^ll 

207. How can the wise man who realises that the Self 
alone is the property of the Self, really maintain these alien 
objects, such as his body, as genuinely his own property ? 

COMMENTARY 

Even an ignoramus cannot make the mistake of identifying 
his self with the external objects Thus it is quite obvious that 
a wise man can never make such a mistake. He will always be 
able to discern the difference between his Self and non-Self. 

^ g ?rE#53i i 

^ iRoqli 

majjham panggaho jai tado ahamajlvadom tu gacchejja 
nUdeva aham jamha tamha na panggaho majjha {208) 

?1?T qRjitt I 

?nlNTt qRsrtt m iRocn 

208 External things owned by me, if they are absolutely 
of my nature, then I must become non-living (hke them). Be- 
cause I am a Knowing Self, therefore the objects possessed by 
me are not of my natuie 

^ ^ ^ 5 n| I 

' 3 n=fr w 1R05.11 

chijjadu vR bhijjadu vR nijjadu vR ahavajRdu vippalayarn 
jamhR tamhR gacchadu taJiRvi m panggaho majjha {209) 

mk ^ m \\\^^\\ 

209. It may be cut, it may be split, it may be dragged or 
it may be destroyed, whatever manner of deformity it under- 
goes even then it (the body or any other external object) does 
not cancern me as it is not reaUy mine. 

COMMENTARY 

The vanous ways of maiming the body or other external 
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objects and the consequent suffering will not affect the Self 
which has realised its true nature to be distinct from that of the 
alien objects. 

aiPir# irroif ^ ^ t 

I sfTHW at ii!?? 0 II 

apanggaho aniccho bhai}ido nani ya i}icchade dhammam 
apariggaho du dhammassa jUi}ago tena so hodi {210) 

^ oil 

210. Non-possession is said to be non-attachment^ For 
that reason the knower does not desire even merit Thus being 
free from attachment towards nieritj he thereby becomes merely 
the Knower (of merit). 

COMMENTARY 

Dharma or virtuous conduct is the same as what punya is. 
Punya also is considered to be a form of karma in spite of the fact 
that it IS able to produce pleasurable results Hence it must 
also be avoided by one who is bent upon reahsmg the Pure Self. 
The Pure Self is of the form of suddliopayoga. This is its real 
nature, whereas punya or Dharma is said to be the subha-upqyoga. 
Since the latter is different from the real nature of the Self, it 
ought to be discarded by the knower, even though it is 
ordinarily a desirable course of conduct 

i- 

apanggaho aniccho bhanido nanlya mcchadi adhamafh 
apariggaho adhammassa jUnago tej}a so hodi {211) 

^ ^ IK U il 

211. Non- possession is said to be non- attachment For 
that reason the knower does not desire de-merit Thus being 
free from attach m<^nt towards demerit, he thereby becomes 
merely the knower (of demerit) 
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COMMENTARY 


Possession and attachment arc identical. Where there is 
no desire, theie is no possession Desire is the psychic state 
bom of nescience. This psychic state of the nature of nescience, 
theiefoie cannot happen in tne knowci The knower must 
theiefoie have the psychic state oftiue knowledge. Hence he 
cannot have desiie which is of the nature of nescience Tlicreforc 
he does not even desire that which is of the natuic of nescience. 
Theiefoie he does not even desire mciit or dement, good or evil 
Hence in the case of the knowei there is no i elation of possession 
of merit oi dement, dhmma or adharma since real nature is 
beyond good and evil ^Vhat is asserted of adharma (dement) 
is equally tiue of (desire), ^/y<?^fl(aversion) Krodha (anger), etc 

I ^ ^ ^ \M\\\ 

Qpaiiggaho aniccho bhanido namyn mochade asanam 
apauggaho dti asanassa janago tena so hodi [212) 

^ \M\\\ 

212 Non-possession is said to be non-attachment. For 
that leason the Knower does not desire food. Thus being free 
from attachment foi food, he thereby becomes merely the 
Knowei (of food) 

^ qrfiJT 1 

f • 

apariggaho aniccho bhaijido pa^am ca nicchade pUni 
apanggaho du panassa ja^ago tej}a so hodi 1213) 

qfq 'q qfjfl ) 

qro ^ iruii 

' 213 Non-possession is said to be non-attachment. For 

that leason the Knower does not desire dnnk. Thus being free 
ffom attachment for drink, he thereby becomes merely the 
knower (of drink) 
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q- qroit I 
PiT«(^ | ^q- lU^vii 

evamadu edu vivihe savve bkUveya i}icchade nanl 

jdnagahhavo myado nlrUlamho du savvattha {214) 

r#q(q; ^ \ 

mm\% IK ^ » ll 

214 The Knower has no hankei ing after all these various 
psyclnc states (such as desire and appetite for external objects). 
Since he is really of the natuie of the Knower he lemains every- 
where independent (of alien influences) 

TOiquipfOT q ^ 1R?MI 

upp anno day abhoge viogabuddhiya iassa so niccam 

katnkhamai}agadassa ya udayassa na kuvvade iimil {215) 

215 Thus the Knower having always an attitude of 
renunciation towards the enjoyable environmental objects arising 
from the operation of katmas, he exhibits neither a desire for the 
present changes nor a longing for the future ones. 

JO vedadi vedijjadi samae samae tiinassade uhqyaih 

famjanago dun.anl ubhayamavi i}a kamkhat kayavi (216) 

k\ i 

216 Psychic activities corresponding to what feels and 
what is felt, both get destroyed every moment One who knows 
this is the Knower Never does he long for these. 

> COMMENTARY 

The series of conscious states consist of rapidly moving 
sensation, perception and idea These elements form parts of 
the cognitive aspect of consciousness. Besides this cognitive 
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aspect of senes of consciousness, there is also the hedonic aspect 
associated with each item of the series. A sensation ora 
perception besides giving information about an external object, 
may also produce pleasurable or painful feeling, This pleasure- 
pain aspect is present in association with each item of the series. 
This again has two aspects, subjective and objective, the former 
indicated by the direction of attention, the latter indicated by 
the perception and idea attended to. These are technically 
called vedaka and vedya bhdvas If the pleasure-pain aspect is 
negative, it produces an automatic reaction whether in man or 
in ammals to turn away from the painful perception and idea. 
But if the hedonic aspect is positive and pleasurable it produces 
a contrary reaction m the individual The individual strives to 
get at it and possess it because it is pleasurable This behaviour 
which man has in common with lower animals, as the mani- 
festation of the instinct of self-preservation, is not present in the 
case of an enlightened individual He recognises the momenta- 
riness of these series rapidly passing m front of theTeal Self 
whose nature is entirely distinct from the characteristics of the 
passing series of conscious states Resting upon this permanent 
reality, he is able to realise that even the pleasurable elements 
of consciousness are enUrely ephemeral and fleeting in nature 
and hence incapable of producing any real satisfaction. Further 
he realises that there is no fundamental difference between the 
pleasurable and pamful hedomc aspects of consciousness, since 
both are due to karmic upadhic conditions entirely ahen to the 
nature of the Self Hence his behaviour is different He does 
not run after the pleasurable elements of consciousness, nor does 
he desire to possess them The ordinary behaviour of avioding 
the painful and pursuing the pleasurable is transformed in his 
case to an attitude of neutrality in which he remains merely a 
'Spcctatoi of the panorama without in any way being affected by 
the hedonic elements even when they are pleasurable 

barndhiicahhoganimitlam ajjhavasanodacsu nUnissa 

samsaradchavtsaesu ncva tippajjade lago {217) 
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W WW^W 

217. The psychic states conditioned by lead to 

bondage while the psychic states conditioned by the body lead 
to enjoyment ^ Hence in the true knower, no desire for these is 
produced. 

COMMENTARY 

Psychic states are of two kinds, one peitainmg to samara 
that IS the empiiical world of things and persons, and the other 
peitainmg to one’s own body The former results in bondage 
since it is conditioned by the emotions like desire, aversion and 
delusion. The latter leads to enjoyment either pleasurable or 
painful. The knowing Self is therefore without any attachment 
to any of these. 

^ I ^ \\R16\\ 

ragappajaho savvadavvesu kammamajjhogado 
no hppadi kammoraeii.a dii kaddamamajjhe jaha kanqyaM {218) 

^ imm- I 

I ^ iRUif 

ant}am puna ratio savvadavvesu kammamajjhgado 
hppadi kammaiacna du kaddamamajjhe jaha loharh {219) 

3 ^; ] 

11=1 ^'^11 

218. and 219 Just as gold in the midst of mire remains 
uncontammated because of its non-adhesive property, so also the 
enlightened one, because of his complete non-attachment to the 
environment remains unaffected even when immersed in a cloud 
oikarmas^ whereas the unenhghtened one because of his attach- 
ment to external objects gets affected when in the midst of kar- 
’Wa^justasa piece of iron gets contaminated when dipped in 
ipire because of its adhesive property. 
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ir iR=(oii 

bhuihjjamfassa vi vivihe saccittacittamissie davve 
samkhassa sedabhavo na vi sakkadi kirihago kaum (220) 

fllR 51^ ^ \R\o\\ 

qTUf q II 

taha ijapssa dti viviJie saccittacittamissie davve 
- bhujjamtassa vi nUnam na sakkami}nanadam neduih (221) 

^ iiH n II 

220 and 221 The conch- fish may eat and assimilate 
various things, animate, inanimate, and mixed, and yet the 
white colour of its shell cannot be changed into black by the 
things assimilated In the same way the enlightened Knower 
may enjoy various objects, animate, inanmiate, and mixed, and 
yet his nature of knowledge cannot be converted into 
nescience by the things so enjoyed. 

qq qqf|^ I 

jpos^ qq| IRR^ll 

jaiya sa eva samkho sedasahavam tayaih pajahidiLtj.a 
gacchejja kmhabavam taiya sukkattaijam pajahe (222) 

^ iR^Rii 

^ qjqt fq| qR^^H qq qq%q I 
quurr^q qfrtri^ q^ BiuqrtJR q=ci 
taha nUnl vihujaiya nanasahUvam tqyam pajahidUna 
annanena parinado taiya annanadam gacche (223) 
tiq qRfq qg qq qRR^R sqR 1 
qqi^q qf^?raqRj qqpRi irr^ii 

222 and 223 The very same conch-fish (irrespective of 
the fact whether it eats other things or not) may intrinsically 
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undergo a change of colour, when the white-shell will be changed 
into black one Similarly the enlightened Knower (who 
remained uninfluenced ^by the things enjoyed) may undergo 
deterioration in himself by which he may lose his nature of 
knowledge and assume one of nescience 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it IS clear that whether the Self retains its true form 
as the knower or deterioiates into its opposite is entirely 
determined by itself. 

Next the author explains through an illustration taken 
fiom ordinal y life the difference between the operation of the 
karma in the case of the wrong believer and that in the case of 
the right believer. 

w ^ lR==^vii 

pur ISO j aha kovi tharh vittii}imittam tu sevae rayafa ^ 

to sovi dedi raya vivthe hhoge suhuppae {224) 

^ S6‘«rcrir ^ i 

emeva jivapunso katnmarUyaih sevae suhammittam 
to sovi del kammo vivihe bhoe suhuppUe {225) 

^ 3,01 ^ jfeft i%^foinTvf or 1 

or ;CRT ^ IR=^^II 

jaha puna so ciya puriso vittimmittam na sevae rayarh 
to so na del rayu vivihe bhoe suhuppUe {226) 

21511 Sfl*. 3# ^ I 

19 
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^ OTX5T I 

^ gt ^ ^ W ^>Q[ 

evameva sammaditthl visayattam semye na kammarayaih 

to so na del kammafn vivihe bhoe suhuppUe {227) 

^ ^ IRRvsjl 

224 to 227 Just as whenever a person in this world, with 
the object of gaming his livelihood, serves his king and the king 
gives him by way of remuneration various pleasure-producing 
objects, so also the Self, in the form of an unenlightened 
personality with the object of securing pleasures, devotes himself 
m the service of karmas and the karma-raja accordingly offers him 
pleasure-producing things. Whenever that very person does 
not serve the king for his livelihood, the king does not give him 
various pleasure-producing object by way of remuneration 
Similarly the nght-believer, for the sake of sense-pleasures does 
not devote himself to the service of and, consequently, 

the karma does not yield vanous objects as a source of enjoyment. 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it is clear that m the case of^ the right- believer the 
karma is incapable of producing any effect 

While proceedmgito describe the nature of light belief and 
its constituent elements, the author first states in general 
mssanka or doubtlessness 

uTFfT fe^rsFT \\R\^\\ 

sammaditthl jlva nissamka hornli nibbhayd. tena 
sattabhayamppamukkU jamhu tamha du nissamka “ (328) 

228. Souls with right belief are free from doubt and 
therefore they are free from fear Because they are free from 
seven kinds of fear, they are free from doubt. ' 

commentary 

The seven fears are (1) fear relating to This hfe, (2) fear 
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relating to future life, (3) fear of being without protection, (4) 
fear of the disclosure of what is kept in secret (5) fear of pain, 
(6) fear of accident and (7) fear of death 

The authoi fuither explains the characteristics o^mssanka 
or doubtlessness (one of the constituents of right belief) 

'sfl' ^ i 

JO cattari vi pae chimdadi te kammamohabadhakare 

so nissamko ceda sajiimUditthi inuneyavvo {229) 

229 He who cuts the four feet (wrong-belief, non- 
discipline, soul-soilmg groos emotions, and psycho-physical 
activity) of what produces, delusion, and suffering is the 
non-doubting right beliver. 

COMMENTARY 

Hence ihe Self which is non-doubting is free from bondage 
resulting from doubt He has only to shed the ka^mas previously 
acquired 

Next the quality of ni^kahk^a or desirelessness is described 

^ I Of I 

^ I o II 

JO du na karedi kamkham kammaphalesu tahayl savvadhammesu 

so i}ikkamkho ceda sammUditthl mu^eyavvo {230) 

m ^ m ^ \ 

^ II o II 

c 

230 He who evinces no desire for pleasures lesulting from 
karmas or for all qualities of things must be understood to be a 
desire-free right believer 

COMMENTARY 

The Self which is free from desiie is ipso facto free from 
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desire produced by bondage. He has only to do nirjara, the 
shedding of the karmas previously acquired. 

Next the characteristic of nirvicikiisU is mentioned 

!3ff <ir i 

?fl ^ 1R??1I 

JO na karedi jugurheham ceda savvesimeva dhammanain 
so khalu nivmdigimcho sammadittln mumyavvo ( 221) 

^ ^ ^ I 

c 

231 He who does not exhibit any abhorrence or disgust 
towards all the (obnoxious) qualities of things, is said to be the 
right believei without any abhoiTence. 

COMA4ENTARY 

The characteristics in one’s own body or in the environment 
which produce disgust or abhorrence in an ordinary man are 
without any influence in the case of the right believer who is 
aware of the nature of the things in themselves This attitude 
of absolute indifference even in the midst of disgusting things 
IS what is known as the quality of mrvicikitsa This attitude of 
indifference does not produce any feeling of disgust or abhorrence. 
His attention is not diverted to the unpleasant situation in the 
environment His attention is therefore fixed on the true nature 
of the Self Hence there is no karmic bondage resulting from 
the emotions of disgust or abhorrence He has only to achieve 
nirjara or the shedding of the past karmas 

Next the author describes the quality of non-delusion 

( amudadrjtitvarri) 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^fr ^ IR^^Il 

JO havai asammudo ceda sadditthi savva bhavesu 

so khalu amudaditthl sammaditthl muneyavvo (232) 
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^ 1 
^ <§g sp^fs: 

232. He who is completely devoid of delusian as to the 
natuie of things is certainly understood to be the non-deluded 
right-behever 

COMMENTARY ^ 

In this case also freedom from delusion as to the nature of 
things prevents the appearance of kajmas arising from delusion. 
Hence the right believer has only nnjara to achieve 

Next the author describes iipaguhana oi the charitable con- 
cealment of defects’ in others 

JO siddhabhattijutto uvagUhanago du savvadhammai^am 
so uvagUkanakarl sammaditthl munejavvo [233) 

233. He who is filled with devotion to Siddha and who 
forbeais in every way all kinds of defects m others is considered 
to be the right-believer endowed with the quality of forbearance. 

COMMENTARY 

The important word in this gatha is upagUhana which means 
the attitude of forbearance and charity through which the 
defects of helpless persons such as children and invalids are 
overlooked and concealed This is the usual meaning given 
by the various Jama writers for that word upaguhana. That is 
also the definition given by Samantabhadra m his Ratnakaran^ka 
Sravakacara (I I 5) where he explains the constituent element of 
upaguhana Prabhachandra’s commentary on the same verse 
maintains the same point of view. ‘'^Children because of 
ignorance, and invalids because of their incapacity, may go 
wrong in their course of conduct presen bed for them by the 
rehgionj When they commit mistakes in that way those defects 
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must not be made much of, but must be over-looked and 
concealed, and that is upaguhanaJ^ 

One of the commentatois on Samayasara, Amiitacandia, 
evidently had before him the word and not upagUhana. 

The word upabrmhana means gi owing or inci easing. With this 
reading evidently he explains the term as one who increases the 
powers of the Self, or atma-sakti and that a light-behever is called 
one who has the soul-power in fullness Hence in his case there 
IS no karmic bandha produced by lack of soul-power or the 
weakness of Self This same word upabrmhana is included by both 
Pujyapada and Akalanka when they enumerate the eight 
constituent elements oi a^tangas of nghl belief In commenting 
upon the Sutra 24 of Chapter VI of Tattvarthasutia, '‘Uttama- 
ksamadi-bhavamaya-atmano dharma-pari-vriddhi-karanam upa- 
brnihanam”, increasing the true characteristics of the Self 
through the attitude of supreme forbearance, etc , means 
upabrfnhanam or increase in soul-power Jayasena, the other 
commentator on Samayasara, evidently tries to combine the 
meamng of both the words upabrfnharia and upagUhana. 
“Mithyatva-ragadi- vibhava-dharmanam - upa-guhaka - praccha- 
“daka-vinasakah.” Thus he takes the word upagUhana to mean 
vinasa or destiuction and what must be destroyed are the 
impure psychic states produced by wrong belief, attachment to 
sense- pleasures, etc It is extremely difficult on our part to 
explain how this constituent element' upabrmhana was supplanted 
by the element upa-guhana, from increasing to fullness the 
soul-power to charitably forbearing the defects in others Aka- 
lanka’s Rajavartika gives us a clue to understanding this transfor- 
mation The increasing of the soul-power is effected by means 
of uUamak^ama, supieme forbearance, etc One who practises 
uttamk^ama, etc , not only increases his own soul’s potency to 
fulness, but also by the same process developes the supreme 
^quality of love and forbearance towards others. Persons who go 
astray either through ignorance or incapacity are forgiven by 
those great personalities who reahse themselves in fulness 
and thereby evince love and forbearance towards others. 
“They are able to discern the element of goodness in things evil. 
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They may -condemn evil but they sympathise with and forgive 
the evil-doer. This attitude is beautifully illustrated in Christ’s 
words addressed to the woman taken in the act of adultery; 
“Neither de I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.” Thus 
upagUhana is in shoit the lesult of upahrmhaita, the fulness of 
power manifesting itself in forgiving and forbearance towards 
the weak. 

In this case there is no karmic bondage, resulting from 
non-forTearance; mrjara, or shedding of past karmas alone remains 
to be effected ^ 

In the next gatha the author gives a description of 
sthitikaranaj non-wavering fiimness in faith 

5ft I 

ummagggia gacchamtam sagamapi magge thavedz jo ceda 
so thidikarana jutto sammaditthl miineyavvo (234) 

^3^ ffPT I 

234 He who, instead of going astray, .establishes himself 
firmly in the path of emancipation must be considered to be the 
right-believer who is endowed with steadfastness 

COMMENTARY 

In this case also since the right believer is fiimly established 
in tlie path leading to mok^a, there is no wavering in him. 
Hence there is no bondage due to the lack of firmness Hence 
there is only nirjara to be effected here also 

- Next the author describes the constituent element vntsalya, 
-the attitude of love and devotion 

" JO kur}adi vdcchalattam tinhe sadhUna mokkhamaggammt 

soPacchalahMvajudo sammUditthl muneyavvo (235) ^ 
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235 Whoever develops love and devotion to the three 
jewels which constitute the right path to mok^a, that person 
is considered to be the right believer endowed with love and 
devotion to the tiue path. 

COMMENTARY 

Love and devotion sustain him in the right path. Hence 
there is no lack of devotion and love and hence there is no karmic 
bondage, consequent thereupon. There is only nirjara to be 
achieved ^ 

Next is described the eighth constituent element of 
prabh&vana or proclaiming the truth (of pravacana or Divine 
Word) 

vijjarahamarU4o manoi ahapahesu hhamai jo cedd, 
so jmananapahavl sammaditthi muncyavvo [236 ) 

236 The Self, which mounted on the Chariot of 
knowledge roams about as it pleases (shedding the light of 
wisdom), is to be consideied a right-believer who is engaged in 
propounding the Jama faith 

COMMENTARY 

This emphasises the social aspect of rehgious faith. A 
person who is equipped with knowledge of reality and who is 
therefore engaged in self-ieahsation should not be satisfied with 
his own personal acquisition of the sublime wisdom He must 
place the benefit of his achievement at the disposal of the other 
members of the society There is no such thing as isolated 
personal salvation He is bound to share the wisdom with 
others and he must take with him as many as are wilhng to walk 
the path with him This necessarily implies that the enlightened 
person should not be confined to any particular place. He 
must go about from place to place carrying the torch of light and 
■\visdom thus spreadiilg the true knowledge and ti ue faith in ^11 
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parts of the country. Tins roaming about from place to place, 
spreading hope, wisdom and chanty for the benefit of the whole 
society is what is called dhaimfi probhUvana, one of the essential 
characteristics of the right believer This characteristic was 
present at its maximum in' the life of every Tirthankara The 
Lord after attaining . kemla-jndna or Omniscience, spends the 
remaimng portion of Ins life-time in going about from place to 
place and preaching the dharma for the benefit of mankind 

Thus the right-behever endowed with the above eight 
characteiistics is free from new karmic bondage but has only to 
achieve niijard or the shedding of the past karmas 

Thus ends the chapter on Ntfjaid 

Nirjard quits the stage like a character cuiedof its infatuous 
nature and filled with sdnta-rasa or peace 


CHAPTER VIII 
Bandha or Bondage of Karmas 

Then Bandha enters -the stage. ' ‘ ‘ 

^ I I 

IR^vsIl 

jaha nUma kovi puriso nehabhatto du renubahulammi 
pianammi thaidUnaya kaiei satthehim vdyamam ( 237) 

^1^ ^2?^ ^ !R9v9|| 

^ ^ id I 

chiTiidadi bhimdadi ya tafiU tdlitalakayalivamsapimdio ' 
sacitiUcittdi}afn karei davvdnamuvaghdyam {238) 

^xlTfWlT 

20 
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iivaghayam kuvvamtassa tassa naniavihehim karanehim 
mcchayado aMtjjadu kim paccayago du rayahamdho {239) 

3 f% 51^^ WW^W 

5ft ^ I 5l|?THt ^ ^ aw I 
f^o6)zt ^ iRvoii 

jo so du 7 }ehabhd,do tamhi i}are tena tassa rayahamdho 
riicchayado vinneyath r\.a kayacetthd.him sesahim {240) 

^ fHlf*!: lR«oll 

IT# ^fat =#|T5 i 

mri f3^a> ^ iRv^ii 

evam tmcchUdtUkl oatfamto hahuvihasu cet^hasu 
rayai uvaoge kuvvamto lippai rayei}a (241) 

^^jft war 

237 to 241 For instance, a man smeared with oil standing 
in a place full of dust, performs exercises with a sword, cuts or 
breaks trees such as palm, taynala, plantain, bamboo, and asoka 
and thus causes destruction to objects, animate and inanimate 
In the case of this person who is engaged in the destructive 
activity by assuming various bodily postuies, what is the real 
condition causing dust deposit on his person ^ Certainly it is 
the oil smeared on his body that must be considered to be the 
real cause of the dust-deposit and certainly not his various 
bodily activities In the same way a wrong behevor even while 
he is engaged in various activities, only if he performs those 
activities with feelingof attachment then certainly he gets covered 
with karmtc dust 

COMMENTARV 

Here is a person, smeared with oil all over the body, 
standing in a place which is naturally full of dust He is engaged 
in sword exercise. He assumes various postures of his body m 
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his rapid movement engaged in the destruction of objects 
animate and inanimate. Certainly his body is covered 
with dust What is the real cause of the dust deposit on him? 
Cei tainly it is not the ground which is naturlly full of dust. If 
that were so, another person without oil-smear on the body 
standing m the same place must also have the dust-deposit on 
his body Is it the sword exercise^ Certainly not. For, another 
person without the oily body performing the same exercise must 
get the dust deposit Is it the destruction of objects animate and 
inanimate ^ This cannot be. For a person similarly engaged 
without the oily body must also get dust-deposit In all these 
cases it is clear that the dust-deposit does not occur when the 
oily surface is not present and the dust-deposit occurs only when 
, the oily surface is present This one common factor in the 
antecedent circumstances must be taken to be the real cause of 
the dust-deposit In the same way a wrong believer, who, 
having the feehng of attachment in himself and remaining m the 
world which is naturally full of karmic particles is engaged in 
vaiious activities of thought, word and deed, directed to the 
destruction of animate and inammate objects, gets covered with 
karmic dust What is the real cause of this karmic bondage? 
Certainly it is not the world which is filled with karmic particles. 
If that were the cause, then even the Siddhas, the Perfect Souls, 
because of their existence in the same world must also be 
subjected to karmic bondage Gan it be the action involving 
thought, word and deed,'^ Such activity is present even in the 
case of the Ommscient Arhat and m Him there must occur the 
karmic bondage Then is it due to destruction of objects 
animate and inanimate^ Certainly not For such a destruction 
may happen even in the case of careful activities which go under 
the name of five samitls. Here also the only common factor is 
the antecedent ciicumstances; the feeling of attachment, must 
be taken to be the causal condition of the karmic bondage. Thus 
It is established through a practical illustration that the feeling 
of attachment towards objects in the environment is the real 
cause of karmic bondage. 

^ ^ I 

^ TOTT 
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jaha pw}a so ceva naro r^ehe savvamhi avatjiye sarnie 
renubahulammi thUne karei satihehi vHyarnam {242) 

^ ^rr^?r^^^rpT^3Tl- 1 

chimdadr hhirndadiya taha taliialakayalivaihsapimdw 
saccittacittdnam karei davvanamuvaghayafn {243) 

^ 352IfTOTO^ IRl?^ll 
qronf^lf^ I 

or ^#?Tt iRVVIl 

iivaghayam kmvarntassa tasm nanmihelmn kaianeliim 
nicchayado cimtijjadu kirn paccayago na rayabamdho {244) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

fq=3^^ 'IT ^PT%|Ti| #En:?l II 

ja sodu nehabhavo iamhi nare iena tassa rayabamdho 
nicchayado vinneyam na kayacetthuhim sesahim ( 245) 

^ i m I 

wf 'IT IRY^ll 

evam sammaditthi vattamto bahavihesu jogesu - . - 

akaramto uvaoge ragai na lippai rayena {246) 

ari^q^ ^ lRi?qii 

242 to 246 On the other hand a person entirely free from 
oily smear on the body, standing in a place full of dust, performs 
exercises with a sword, cuts oi breaks trees such as p^lm, tamala, 
plantain, bamboo and asoka and thus causes destruction to 
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objects, aniliiate and inanimate In the case of this person who 
iS engaged in the destructive activity by assuming various bodily 
postures, what is the real explanation for the absence of dust- 
deposit on his person ^ Certainly it is the absence of oily surface 
that must account for the absence of dust-deposit on his person 
and not his various bodily activities In the same way a right 
believer even while he is engaged in various activities of thought, 
word, and deed merely because of the absence , of feeling of 
attachment in them, is not bound by kaimic particles. 

COMMENTARY 

In the above gdfhd,s the causal relation between the feeling 
of attachment and karmic bondage is established by citing positive 
instances on the one hand by which the presence of the cause 
necessarily implies the presence of the effect and also by citing 
negative instances on the other hand where the absence of the 
cause implies the absence of the effect, thus adopting the principle 
which IS known in Logic as the Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference 

Next the author describes the thoughts charactei istic of the 
nescient and the knowing Self. 

^ I IRVV911 

JO mannadi himsdmiya himsijjdmi ya parehiih sattehim 
so mudho anndnl ndnl etto dii vwarldo {247) 

247 He who thinks, ‘‘I kill other beings or I am killed by 
6ther beings”, is a deluded one, devoid of knowledge. But one 
who thinks otherwise is the Knower 

COMMENTARY 

' / 

^ rThe above-mentioned thought arises from lack of true 
knowledge which is the characteristic of wrong belief But such 
thoughts are absent in the case of one who knows the tru? 
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nature of things and hence he is a right believer The same idea 
occurs m the Bhagavad Gita “He who thinks of him as slayer, 
he who deems him slain — these both are void of judgment; he 
doth not slay nor is he slain ” II 19 

Next the author explains why such thoughts imply ajmna 
or lack of true knoivledge. 

quai^ 1 

aukkhayena mamr^afa jivanam jinavm ehim pannattam 
aum na hausi tumani kaha te maranam kayam iesim ( 248) 
'3113:^^01 I 

TO fd HR 9c: 11 

248 It is declared by the Jinas that the death of living 
beings IS caused by the disappearance of their age-determining 

karma (Since) thou doth not destroy their age-determining 
karma, how is their death caused by thee ^ 

TO I 

SIR ^ ^ ^V^ llRY^n 

aukkhayena maranam jivanaih jinavarehm pannattam 
Mm na haramti iuha kaha te maianam kayam tehifa {249) 
3113.^^01 Tm I 

3113^? ^ TO IR95.I1 

249 It is declared by the Jinas that the death of living 
beings IS caused by the disappearance of their age- determining 
karma. (Since) they do not destroy thine age-determimng karma 
how can thy death be caused by them 

GOMAdENTARY 

Death of hving beings results only when their age-determin 
ing karmas wear out This wearing out of one’s own age karma 
will be caused by its running its full course of duration and not 
by any other means When that causal condition is absent, the 
result cannot be produced by any other means. Hence no one 
can think of causing the death of another Therefore the 
thought, lall or I am killed” is certainly the mark of ajmna 
or absence of knowledge of things real. 
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Next the author examines the statements expressing 
thoughts relating to life, from the same two aspects. 

?ft Jjst on'ift 5 lwt?t iRKoii 

JO mannadi jlvemi ya jwijjami ya paiehim sattehim 

so mUdho annani rpni etto du vimrido [250) 

^ ^ ^ ^ it: 1 

^ IK'AoII 

250. He who thinks, ‘‘I live (as caused by other beings) 
and I cause other beings to live” is a deluded one, devoid of 
knowledge. But one who thinks otherwise is the Knower 

Next the author points out how this thought is the result 
of ajMna 

^ ’JT fff ^ ^ ^ IK'aM 

aUdayena jlvadt jlvo evam bhanamti savvanhU 

aum ca na desi tumam kaham taejlviyani kayam tesim (251) 

^ II 

251. The Omniscient Ones declare that an orgamc being 
lives because of the operation of (its) age-karma (Since) thou 
giveth not age-karma (to living beings) how is their life caused 
bv thee. 

q^ I 

^ 21 ^ IRV.RII 

aUdayena jlvadi jlvo evam bhamanti savvanhU 

aum ca na ditti tuham kaham nu ie jlviyam kayam tehim {252) 

sil3«i ^ ^ '^51 5 I” IR^RII 

252. The Omniscient Ones declare that an organic being 
lives because of the operation of (its) age-kaima (Since) they 
do not give thee thine age-kavma, how can thy life be caused by 
them ? 
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COMMENTARY 


The life of an organic being depends upon the operation of 
its 2 igt-karma So long as the 2 igt-karma persists to operate, the 
organic being continues to live. When that ceases to be, life 
also ceases to be Since the 2 cgt-karma is entirely self-determined 
in its operation, it cannot be given by anybody else Therefore, 
by no means can one make another live. Hence the thought, 
‘T am caused by others to live or I cause others to live,” is 
certainly due to ajmna or absence of the knowledge of the reals. 

Next it is pointed out that the thought of causing happiness 
or misery has the same significance 

^ STcqqr I Troqfe I ' 

JO appana du mannadi duhidasuhide kaiemi satteti 

so mUdho annanl nani etto du vivando (253) 

1 

^ siT^fir 3 I 

253 He who thinks, ‘T cause happiness or misery to other 
beings and I am made happy or miserable by others,” is a 

I 

deluded one, devoid of knowledge The Knower thinks 
otherwise 

Next the author points out how this thought is the result of 
ajmna 

qn:tT UT ^ ^ \M^\\ 

kamjiwdayena jlvd, dukkhidasuhida havamti jadi savve- ,, 

kammam ca na desi tumafa dukkhidasuhidd. kaham kayU te (^254) 

^ I ’ - 

qnf 'q qjq 

254. If all li\nng beings become miserable or happy only 
when their kavmas begin to operate and since thou dost not give 
them their karmas, how are they made miserable or happy by 
thee, 
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kammodayena jlva dukkhidasuhida havafndi jadi savve 
kammam ca na diti tuham kadosi kaham dukkhido tehim {255) 

255 If all living beings become miseiable or happy only 
when their karmas begin to opeiate and since they do not give 
thee thy karmas, how art thou made miserable by them 

kammodayena jlva dukkhidasuhida havamti jadi savve ^ 

kammam ca na diti tuham kaha lain suhido kado tehim [25b) 

256 If all living beings become miserable or happy ohly 
when their karmas begin to operate and since they do not give 
thee thy kaimas, how art thou made happy by them 


COMMENTARY 

Whether a living being is happy or miserable, is entirely 
determined by the operation of its karmas If the causal 
condition is absent, the resultant experience will also cease t 
One’s Itarma cannot be got as a gift from another It is acquire 
only by one’s own conduct in life Hence one cannot make 
another happy or miserable Hence the thought, I make 
others happy or miseiable or I am made happy or jmserable by 
others” is certainly the mark of afiaiia Thus througi les 
gathtts the author emphasises that death and he, misery an 
happiness are all the result of the operation of one s own karma 

^ iTcfe 3fi ti ^ ^ ' 

]0 maradt jo ya duhido jayadi kammodayena so samo 
tamkd. du mUrtdode dukdvido cedi naha mice 3 


21 


/ 
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gw flifisw ?;fea^i g ^ IK'a'sII 

NO n3 

257. One dies or one becomes miserable while alive; all 
these happen as a result of the operation of one’s own karmas. 
Therefore, ‘‘He is killed by me and he is made miserable by me” 
— is not this view of yours entirely false ^ 

or nr ^ ^ 

JO na maradi naya duhido soviya kammodcyena ceva khalu 
tamha m marido na duhavido cedi nahu miccha [258) 

mm ^ m tor iR^dii 

258 One does not die or one does not become miserable 
while alive, this also is certainly the result of the operation of 
one’s own karmas. Therefore, “He is not killed by me and he 
IS not made miserable by me” — is not this view of yours entirely 
false? 

Next the author points out that this erroneous belief is the 
cause of bondage 

'^?tT 1 5ir ^ i 

qgi k jpgf q;Tji n^s(5,ii 

esa dtija madl de dukkhidasuhide karcmi satteti 

esd. de mudhamai suhasuham hamdhaye kammam [259) 

^ ^ \\\WK\\ 

259, This false notion of thine, “I make other beings 
miserable or happy” is illusory This leads to the bondage of 
Karmas good or bad. 

dukkhidasuhide suite karemijam evamajjhavasidam ie 

tarn pavahafadhagafn va punnassa va bamdhagam hodi [260) 
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^ ^ ^ \\R^o\\ 

260. “I make other beings miserable or happy”. This 
thought of thine cause karmic bondage of the nature of vice or 
virtue. 

5r !3i ^ i 

a 'Tt?5«nf ^ jiramr ^ ii^^?ii 

maremi jlvavemi ya satiejam evamajjhavasidam te 

tarn pavabamdhagam vd punnassa va bamdhagam hodi {261) 

q[ 11^^^ II 

261. *T kill other beings or I make them live ” This 
thought of thine causes kainiic bondage of the nature of vice or 
virtue 

Next It IS pointed out that the thought to kill is the same 
as killing 

ajjhavasidena hamdho suite mdreu md va mdreu 
eso bamdhasamdso jlvanam nicchcyanayassa {262) 

TO ^ I 

^qXqi |R^|| 

262. The will to kill is enough to bring bandage irrespec- 
tive of the fact whether ammals are killed or are not killed. 
From the leal point of view this in short is the mode of bondage 
in the case ofjivas (or empincal selves) 

Again the auther points out how thought is the cause of 
bondage and of papa ov pu^a^, vice or virtue. 

3f 'TR IR^^II 

( evamahye adatte abramhacere panggahe ceva 

kirat ajjhavasdnaih jafa teria du bajjhae pavam (263) 
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263. Thus (the will to kill), the will to he, to steal, to be 
unchaste and to acquire property (inordinately) leads to bondage 
of evil karmas 

tahaviya sacce datte haihbhe apangahattane ceva 
khai ajjhavasaiiamjam tena du hajjhae punnafn [264) 

3°^ IK II 

264. Wheieas (the will not to kill), the will not to he, not 
to steal, not to be unchaste and not to acquire property (inordi- 
nately) leads to the bondage of good karmas 

GAMMENTARY 

The same truth is conveyed by Christ through His teachings 
when he emphasises the inner purity of heart, ‘‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God ” This clearly implies that 
the relisation of the divimty in man is necessarily conditioned 
by the purity of heart, whereas when the heart is impure, it 
brings about sin The following words of Christ make this clear. 
“Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time. Thou shall 
not commit adultery. But I say unto you, that whosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart ” St Matthew V 27 & 28 

Next it IS pointed out that the objects in the external world 
can neither be the cause of karmic bondage. 

^ ^ 50 T 5 ^piT I 

vatthuifi paducca jam pui\.a ajjhavasai^am tu hodi jivaijam 
naya vatthudo du bamdho ajjhavasanena bamdhotti (265) 

265 Tlirough in an empirical Self is always conditioned by 
an object in the external woild Nevertheless it is not that exter- 
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nal object that is the cause of bondage. It is by thought that 
bondage is caused 

COMMENTARY 

The direct cause of bondage is thought and not any 
external object, though this is the cause of thought itself Then 
why should external object be tabooed^ It is for the purpose of 
condemning the thought based upon the external objects. 
Thought without the basis of an external object never occurs in 
the consciousness of Self If it is possible to have thought with- 
out the basis of an external object, then thought corresponding 
to non-existing object must also appear In the case of a person 
bom of a real mothei, you can entertain the thought, am 
going to kill her son” But in the case of a baiien woman, the 
thought, “I am going to kill her son”, would be meaningless 
because there can be no son born to a barren woman Hence it 
IS certain that there can be no thought without a basis in reality. 
Hence it necessarily follows that condemnation of evil thoughts 
leads to the condemnation of corresponding objects of reality. 
For It IS only by preventing the cause that the effect can be 
prevented from occurring Gould it not be maintained that 
because the external object is the cause of that cause which 
produces bondage, theiefore, the external object is itself the, 
cause of bondage^ No For, the real causal condition of 
bondage, the conative idea is lacking If the external object 
were by itself capable ofpioducing Earner bondage, then it would 
have identical effect in the case of a saint who moves about with 
gentleneess and caution actuated by the ideal of love and mercy 
and of a hypocrite in the garb of a saint who roams about rough 
and tough without any care. That is, both of them must have 
the same reaction in the environment which is common to both. 
It is not so as a matter of fact The saint pure m heart is 
untouched by sm though he hves in the same environment as 
, the false and hypocritical ascetic who, because of the absence of 
the purity of thought, is still attached to sensual pleasures and 
is thus subject to karmic bondage Hence it is not the environ- 
mental object but it is the inner thought that is the cause of 
bondage. 
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Next the author points out that the thought which is said to 
be the cause of bondage is false because of the absence of object- 
tive evidence to carioborate it. 

dukkhidasuhide jlve kaumi haindhemi iaha vimocemi 
jd. esa mU(}hami niracchayd sa hu de micchd {266) 

I 

211 m m ^ iR^^ii 

266 ‘‘I make living beings miserable or happy, I bind or 

release them ’’ Such thought in you is meaningless Verily it is 
false 

COMMENTARY 

Happiness or miseiy of a person is entiiely dependent upon 
that person’s nature and it cannot be due to any external 
influence Hence the proposition, “I make him happy or I 
make him miserable” is false, because it is uncorroborated by 
objective reality Mere assertion of a proposition cannot make it 
real. It cannot create its own objective evidence of corroboration. 
If It is possible for the asserted proposition to carry within itself 
the corroborative evidence of objective reality, then such 
statements must become real by the mere fact of assertion as, “I 
am gathering skyflowers ” Hence no assertion by itself can 
carry its own truth-value with it 

Next it is explained how such a thought is without 
corroborative evidence 

I 

ajjhavasanani?m ttam jiva bajjhamti 'kammana jadiln 
muccamti mokkhamagge thida ya te kim karosz tumam {267) 

^ ^ iR^vsll 

267. If their own thoughts are the real condition by which 
souls are bound by karmas or get released from them while 
standing on the path of salvation, then what is there that thou 
canst achieve ? 
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COMMENTARY 

The proposition m thought, “I bind or I release” in order 
to be true must have as its objective meaning, actual bondage 
or release of jlvas, as con oborative evidence. But as a matter 
o^fdiZtjlvas are bound or released according to their own thought 
conditions Another person’s thought would be entirely 
ineffective, therefore, to bind or release other jlvas Hence your 
thbught, “I binchor I release other jlvas’’ is entirely false since 
it is not corroborated by objective evidence Hence youi claim, 
“I bind or release other jlvas” is only illusory 

Next the author describes the behaviour of one who is 
deluded by such ineffectual and fiuitless thought 

^ I 

^ qouf qj# 

savve karci jlva ajjhavasmcna imyaneraw 
devamar}uve ya savve punnaih pavam ca aneyaviham {268) 

qiq ^ %fqqq; \\K%<:\\ 

268. The Self, by its own thought activity creates for 
itself the form of beings — sub-human, hellish, celestial, and 
human and also various types of virtue and vice 

s^cqTuf iK^e.11 

dhammadhammam ca taha jlvajlve aloyaloyam ca 
savve kareijlvo ajjhavasanena appMam {269) 

58 ^ \\\^%\\ , ' 

269 Similarly, the Self through its own thought-activity 
may identify itself with the categories of dharma or adharma, soul, 
non-soul, the Universe and the Beyond 

COMMENTARY 

The will to do a thing makes a person the doer of that act. 
Thus the will to kill makes him a killer, the will to steal makes 
him a thief and so on Thus a particular conative tendency in 
the Self makes that Self the agent of the corresponding action 
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Similarly thought condition determining birth as a hell inhabitant, 
when ripe will lead to the birth as a hellish being Similarly 
appropriate and efficient thought conditions will make the Self, 
a celestial or human being. The same appropriate thought 
activity will cause him to do virtuous deeds or vicious deeds and 
enjoy happiness or misery The very same thought activity as 
a process of knowledge, may bring in the categories of dharma, 
adharma, the world including animate and inanimate objects, and 
space beyond as objects of knowledge related to Self But this 
very same thought vitiated by absence of right knowledge may 
lead the Self to eironeously identify itself with the various external 
objects In all these cases the Self deviates from its own intrinsic 
nature of purity and gets vitiated by alien influences on account 
of which the Self through its vitiated thought activity goes 
astray from his own natuie assuming various forms unreal, 
ephemeral, and impure Thus the real r^is are entirely free 
from such vicious and erroneous thought activity 

Next it is pointed out that those who are free from such 
thought activity are not subject to karmic bondage. 

edUm natthi jesiih ajjhavasUnani evamadlni 

te asuhena suhena va kammena muni na lippamii (270) 

qr ^ 11 II 

270 The saints, in whom such thought activities are not 
present, are not contaminated by karmas good or bad 

COMMENTARY 

The thought activities mentioned above, occur when the 
intrinsic nature of the Self is not realised. The realisation of -the 
true Self implies the three aspects Faith in the ultimate purity 
of the self, knowledge of the ultimate self, and being identified 
with that ultimate self— these three aspects constitute the mscaya 
the three jewels from the higher point of view. The 
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thought activities referred to in the preceding two g3Ms are not 
based upon the experience of that Absolute Self. Therefore they 
ape associated with the empirical Self. Empirical Self implies 
the opposite of the Transcendental Real Self Therefore the 
activities of belief^ knowledge and conduct of the empirical Self 
are from the real point of view, erroneous belief, erroneous 
knowledge and erroneous conduct Therefore karimc bondage 
reslilts from them. Hence it follows that in the case of a saint 
equipped with true knowledge of Self, these psychic activities 
are absent and hence there is no karmic bondage 

Next the term AdhyavasRna is explained. 

^ ^ IRvs^ll 

buddlil vavasaovi ya ajjhavasdnath madiya vii}nUnam 
eyatthameva savvafa ciftam bhdvo ya paniiamo (271) 

^ qponir: \\\^U\ 

. 271. RmMu (understanding), vyavasUya {resolving), adkya- 

vasana (conative activity), mati (thinking), vijMna (knowing), 
citta (consciousness), bhava (conscious mode), and parir}Uma 
(conscious manifestation) — all these words have the same 
meaning 

Next the vyavaharanaya is denied by the ntscayanaya. 

fq=5^rruTinf^5cr ^ Piraoi iKvsRii 

evam vavaharanao pa^isiddho jUna i}icchayar}ayena 
ntcchayanaydissidu puna munino poivamti nivvanam (272) 

272. Thus know ye that the practical point of view is 
contradicted by the real point of view. It is by adoptmg the 
real point of view that the saints attain Nirvana or Liberation. 

COMMENTARY 

The {nxUayd) real point of view is based upon the Self The 
{vyavahara) practical point of view is based upon external things. 

22 
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Thus from the real point of view, all the externally conditioned 
thought activities because they constitute the caus al condition 
for karmic bondage have to be rejected by the saints who have 
renounced all To renounce such thought activities, they have 
to reject the practical point of view itself since that is based upon 
external things Spiritual liberation from karmic bondage is 
possible only by adopting the real point of view. Hence one 
who wants to reach the goal of Nirvana has to adopt the feal 
point of view and reject the practical point of view. 

vadasamidiguitlo silatavam jinavarehifn pannatiain 
kuvvamto vi abhamo am}dni micchuditthl du {273) 

| 

IKvs^ll 

273 Persons incapable of spiritual liberation even though 
they observe vows, carefulness, restraints, rules of conduct, and 
penance as described by the Jinas do remain without true 
knowledge and of false faith 

COMMENTARY 

Various kinds of religious discipline prescribed by the Jma 
are from the vjavahUra point of view. Hence they constitute 
vyavahara caritra, course of conduct prescribed for the ordinary 
man These rules of conduct may be observed even by abhavyas 
— persons innately unfit for spiritual salvation Even though 
such an abhavya practises those rules of conduct, he cannbt be 
considered to be equipped with the three jewels of the higher 
order which are based upon the nature of the pure Self Hence 
his conduct IS only of the lower order belonging to the three 
jewels of the lower order. Hence from the absolute point of 
view, since the abhavya is endowed with the inferior jewels, his 
faith and knowledge cannot be considered to be of the right 
kind.* Therefore even the successful observance of the rules of 
conduct does not entitle him to be classed among those of right 
knowledge and right faith Hence he must remain ajhdnt and 
tnithyadr0 
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Even when he is well-versed in the Scriptures, is he still to 
be called a.n'ajmnV ^ The answer is given in the next gdthd 

qpJT,g IR^SVII 

77wkk}iam asaddahamto abhavtyasatto dujo adhiejja 
pdtho na karedi gunam asaddahaihtassa mnafn in (274) 

274 An abkavja, one unfit for spiritual salvation, has no 
faith in mok^a, hence though well- versed m all the scriptures, 
such a study does not endow him with right knowledge or 
qualification because of the lack of faith 

COMMENTARY 

The reality of mok^a is not believed in by the abhavya 
because he is devoid of the right knowledge of the pure nature of 
the Self Therefore he has no behef even in knowledge Thus 
devoid of right knowledge and right faith, his mastery of the 
scriptures cannot make him the real Knower and it does no 
good to him Thus m spite of his learning, he remains devoid 
of knowledge. 

Has he not by his observance of the rules of conduct, faith 
at least in dharma"^ The answer is given in the gdthd below 

saddahadiya pattediya rocediya taha punoya phasedi 
dhammam bhogammitfam nahu so kammakkhayanimittam ( 275) 

^ dsn ^3^ 1 

275 No doubt he has faith in (a kind of) dharma, he ac- 
quires it, he delights in it and practises it But it is all with the, 
object of future enjoyment Certainly not (that dhaima which 
leads to the) destruction of karmas 

Next mok^a mdrga^ path of salvation is described from the 
^yavahdra and niscaya points of view, the former to be rejected 
^•nd the latter to be adopted 
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'' giw il ^rmw 5f|r '^PRT g ^ird iKvs^ii 

qyaradinanamjlvadidarnsamm ca vinr^eyafn 

chajjlvamkayam ca taM bhanai canttam tu vavaharo (276) 

^ ?f5[T 3 IRvs^ii 

276. Let it be known that (knowledge of the scriptures 
such as) Acaranga is right knowledge. (Faith in the categories 
of) jiva etc ^ is right faith (Protection of) the six kinds of orga- 
nisms IS right conduct These, it is said, constitute vyavahUra 
(mok^amUrga) — the path of salvation from the practical point 
of view) . 

^ m ^or ^ I 

^RT q^wruf 3IRT ^ IRVS^ll , 

ads khu majjha lyanam SdS me darhsaijam canttam ca 
ads paccakkhSijam adS me samvarojogo (277) 

siRtIT ^ m ^ ^ ) 

WIl ^ ^ IRvsvsll 

277. Whereas the Self is my nght knowledge, the Self is - 
my right faith, the Self again is my right conduct The Self is 
renunciation, the Self is the stoppage of kaimas and .medita- 
tion. (These constitute the nisaya mok^a marga, - or Path of 
Salvation from the real point of view) 

Emotional states such as attachment are the cause of bond- 
age. They are alien to the nature of the pure, Self Then how 
do they occur in the consciousness of the Self ? Do they result 
from direct manifestation of the Self or are they caused by alien 
influences ^ This question is answered in the succeeding gSthSs, 

11 qftow? Tratnfff i ' ■ ' 
■icf’R'srfe I IR's<:ll 
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jaha phahyamani suddho m sayaiii pannamai rayamaihim 
ramgijjadi aimehim duso latladihim davvehim (278) 

DiT ^ m ^vn^% Tmrfff i 

I ^ IKV35.II 

evain mnl suddho na sayaifi pannamai i ayamUihiih 
raijjadi antichim du so rUgadihim dosehim (279) 

^ IKV3^11 

278-279. As a piece of ciyslal, itself being puie and colour- 
less, cannot appear red-coloured of its own accoid, but in associa- 
tion with another red-coloured object, it appears coloured-red, 
in the same way the Self, himself being pure cannot have 
emotional activities such as attachment, etc , of his own accord. 
But when influenced by alien impurities, he gets tainted by such 
impure emotions of attachments, etc 

It IS next pointed out that one wlio knows the real nature"' 
of things lealises that the Self, the Knower, is not the cause of 
the impure psychic states such as attachment, etc 

^ ^ uimt ^ i 

naya i ayadosamoham kuvoadi mini kasayabh^varh vd 
sayamappai}Q na so iena kdrago iesim bhdvdnam (280) 

fl ^ 5TRt m I 

280 The Knower does not of his own accord produce in 
himself attachment, aversion, delusion and such other grosser 
emotions Hence he is not the causal agent for those psychic 
states - 

Next It is pointed out that the ego devoid of the knowle(3ge^ 
of the reals and immersed in nescience is causally responsible for 
such impure psychic states 

^ ^ I 

I n ? n 
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lagamhiya dosamhiya kasayakammesu cevaje bimvd 
tthim du parinamamto rdgddl bafiidhadi punovi {281) 

281. When the material kaimas pertaining to attachment, 
aversion, and grosser emotions begin to operate, the empirical 
ego begins to have corresponding psychic states. These psychic 
manifestations of attachment etc , of which he is the causal 
agent do produce in their turn fresh karmic bondage. 

1 

rUgamhiya dosamhiya kasayakammesu cevaje bhavU. 
tehini du parinamamto ragadl bamdhade ceda ( 282) 

282. The empirical ego which is manifesting in the 
psychic states of attachment, aversion, and grosser emotions and 
which identifies itself with those psychic states gets bound by 
corresponding fresh karmic matter. 

Next the author points out that the Self is not the causal 
agent for the emotion of attachment, etc. 

^ %!n iRd^ii 

apadikkamaiiam duviham apaccakkhan,am taheva vinr}eyam 
eeryuvaeser^a ya akarao vannio ceya (283) 

‘ 283. Non-repentance IS of two kinds and non-renunciation 

also should be known to be similar By such teaching the Self 
of the nature of consciousness is said to be not their causal agent. 

^ ^ | 
q- qftnjTsit %qT ll^e;Vll 


X. ^ ^ trfcirTOifr i 
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apa^ikkamanam duvtham davvc bhUve taha apaccakkhUnam 
eei}uvaesenaya akUrao vanmo ceya ( 285) 

284. Non-repentancc is of two kinds, physical and psychi- 
cal and so also non-renunciation, by such teaching the Self of 
the nature of consciousness is said to be not their causal agent. 

javam apadikkamajiam apaccakkhamm ca davvabhavanam 
knvmi add, Idvafn kaitd so hoi nayavvo (285) 

285 So long as the Self does not piactise renunciation 
and repentance, both physical and psychical, it should be 
understood that he is the causal agent of karmas. 

COMMENTARY 

Prahkramana implies confession and repentance for past 
niisdeeds. Apratikramanay therefore, means instead of confes- 
sion and repentance, recalling to memory the past experiences 
with implicit approval This recalling to memory the past im- 
pure experience is of two kinds, psychical and physical PratyU- 
khydna implies restraining or abstaining from a desire for future 
sensual enjoyment Apraiyakhydna is its opposite It means 
the absence of that restraint and hence an uninhibited 
longing for future pleasures This is also of two kinds material 
and psychical The material karmic condition produces the 
corresponding psychic states of emotion either approving the 
past experience or longing for future pleasures The causal 
relation therefore exists between the material aspect and the 
psychical aspect and these two aspects oi apratikramar^a. <and 
dpratyUkhydLna since they imply the operation of material karmas 
and the appearance of psychic karma have no relation to the 
pure. Self of the nature of consciousness. Hence the pure Self 
9annot be considered as the causal agent of these two types of 
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karma?. This is the Message of the Scriptures. But when the 
pure Self forgets its own real nature and identifies itself with the 
grosser emotions of the empirical ego, he is not able to repent 
for the past experiences, nor refrain from the future ones. So 
long as he is thus spiiitually incapacitated to wipe out the past 
and to reject the future, he feels himself lesponsible for all those 
impure emotions caused by kaimic mateiials and thus he becomes 
the kartd, or the causal agent of those experiences. 

How the material condition can produce psychic states 
operating as nimitta and how the Self is concerned or 
related to this causal process is elucidated by an example taken 
from ordinary life. 

Mhakammadiya poggaladavvassa je ime dosa 
kaha te kiwvi nani paradavvagtmRu je niccam ( 286) 

286. How can the Self, the Knower, cause these defects 
jn the material things used in the preparation of food since 
those are the attributes of external obj'ects 

adhakammafh iiddesiyam ca poggalamayam imam davvam 
kaha tarn mama ho kayamjaih niccamaceyanafn vuttam {287) 

287 Even when food is prepared by others for me, the 
things used are material in nature How can these defects be 
considered to be caused by me when they really pertain to 
inanimate objects 


C . . COMMENTARY 

<1 I In the case of the householder as well as the ascetic there 
^re ipiportant ’principles piescnbed in the matter of food. Only 
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what is called pavitra-nhUra or pure food is fit to be eaten by 
them. But in the matter of prepaiing food there are various 
possibilities of defects occuring therein. The articles used may 
be defective and may vitiate the quality of food prepared 
thereform. The necessary tilings used for preparing food such 
as water, fire, etc., because of careless selection may also vitiate 
the food prepared. Whether the preparation is made by 
yourself or by a cook under your instructions, the defects which 
may be present in the food prepared and which make it unfit for 
consumption are all defects of matterial articles utilised in the 
preparation of food The articles used for the preparation 
together with the person engaged in cooking are all external 
condition to you. Food prepared forms the effect of all these 
external causal conditions and this is also external, — the whole 
process of causal condition resulting in the form of effect. The 
prepared food is completely external to the person who is going 
to consume the food. He is not concerned in the senes of 
operating causes and the resulting effect. Therefore he is 
neither concerned in the production of the defects present in the 
food nor is he responsible for the same. They all pertain to 
material inanimate objects in the external world But if he 
, accepts that food which is defective and unfit for consumption 
with the full knowledge of the fact that defective articles were 
used and there was carelessness in preparation thereof, he 
becomes responsible for those defects, and he is therefore subject 
to dement thereof But if he rejects that food, he is not respon- 
sible for the defect and therefore he will lemain uninfluenced by 
'the demerits thereof This illustration is quite parallel to the 
previous case where the material karmic conditions produce 
corresponding psychic states of an impure nature. These im- 
pure psychic states, since they are produced by matenal karmic - 
conditions which are different in nature from the Self and also 
external to it, both the cause and effect remain external and 
ahen to the Self. Therfore the pure Self is not directly 
concerned in this causal series and hence is not responsible 
for the defects and impurities present in the result. He can 
maintain this unconcernedness and indifference only by the 
practice of pratikramana and prapUkhyUna^ disowning the past 
23 
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and rejecting the future occurrence of those impure psychic 
states. If on the other hand, the Self by abandoning the spiritual 
discipline imposed by pratikramana and pratjUkliyatia, identifies 
itself with the past impure emotions and readily commits himself 
to future similar indulgences, he becomes fully responsible for 
the defects thereof, and therefore gets bound by corresponding 
karmas. This case, is therefore analogous to the case where the 
person accepts the defective and impure food though he is not 
concerned with the preparation thereof. 

Thus ends the chapter on bandha oi ^Bondage. 

Thus bandha quits the stage 


CHAPTER IX 

MOK§A OR LIBERATION 
Then Mok^a enters the stage. 

^ ^ IRqcjli 

jaha nRma kom puriso bamdhanayammi cirakulapadibaddho 
tivvafn mafndasahctvam kulam ca viyanae tassa {288) 

jat navi kunai chedam na rnuccaye teija bamdhanavaso safti 
kalena u bahnenavt na so naro pavai vimokkhafn {289) 

5 

qrq^ ^ q qqf ?Efr 
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iya kammahamdhanamih payesapayaditthidiyaanubhUgam 
janamto vi i}a mumcai vmmcai so cevajai suddho [290) 

288-290 As a person, who has been in shackles for a long 
time may be aware of the natuie of his bondage, intense or 
feeble, and also its duration still so long- as he does not make 
' any effort to break them, he does not get himself free from the 
chains, and may have to remain so, for a long time without 
obtaining freedom Similarly a person with karmic bondage, 
even if he has the knowledge of the extent, the nature, the 
duration, and the strength of the kaimic bondage, does not get 
liberation (by this mere knowledge) but he gets complete 
hbeiation if pure in heart. 

COMMENTARY 

_ Separating the Self and bondage from each other is called 
mok^a Some maintain that meie knowledge of the nature of 
this bondage is able to produce mok?a, or Liberation. But this 
IS wrong Just as in the case of a person in chains, mere 
knowledge of the chain is ineffectual in secunng his freedom, so 
also the mere knowledge of the nature of karmic bondage is 
ineffectual in securing his spiritual liberation 

Next it IS pointed out that mere thinking about the process 
and development of karmic bondage does not lead to the 
liberation of the Self ^ 

jaha bafiidhe ciihtamto bafndhanabaddho r}a pUvai mmokkhafn 
taha bamdhe ciihtarhto jlvo vi na pavai vimokkham [291) 

" 

29 f. Ashy (merely) thinking of bondage one bound in 
shackles does not get release, so also the Self by merely thinking 
of [karmic) bond^age" does not attain mok^ha , 
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COMMENTARY 

Otlieis maintain that the concentration of mind on the 
idea of bondage is itself the cause of moha or spmtual liberation. 
This view also is wrong By mere concentration of thought on 
bondage one cannot obtain liberation, just as concentrated 
attention on the shackles cannot get freedom for the person 
in chains 

What then is the cause of liberation ? The answer is given 
below 

jaha baindhe chittUnaya bamdhanabaddlio u pavai virnokkham 

taha bamdhe chittUna ya jivo sampdvai vimokkham {292) 

m ^ \R%R\\ 

292 As one bound in shackles gets release only on 
breaking the shackles, so also the Self attains emancipation only 
by breaking [karmic) bondage. 

How IS this to be effected^ The method is shown below 

bamdhdnafa ca sahdvam viydi}io appai}o sahUvam ca 
bafiidhesujo virajjadi so kammavimokkhanam ku^ai (293) 

wiii wm ^ i 

293 Whoever with a clear knowledge of the nature of 
karmic bondage as well as the nature of the Self, does not get 
attracted by bondage — that person obtains Tiberation from 
karmas. 

COMMENTARY 

Thus the direct cause of liberation is determined- to be the 
separation of the Self and the bondage from each other. 
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jlvo bamdhoya tahd, chijjamti salakkha^ehm niyaehtfn 
pai}nd.c}Hdai}aena U chin^a nanattamavanna ( 294 ) 

3 \\\%^\\ 

294. The Self and bondage are differentiated by their 
intrinsic and distinctive features, cut through by the instrument 
of discriminative wisdom, they fall apait. 

COMMENTARY 

The attnbute of the Self is pure consciousness and the 
attribute of bondage is the impure emotions of anger, etc , 
based upon wrong belief These two by association get 
identified with each other This identification of the Self with 
impure emotions due to karmic bondage is the foundation of the 
empirical Self in samsUra These two entities, the Self and 
karmic bondage, characterised by their own intrinsic properties 
are linked together from time immemonal This unholy 
alliance must be broken up* What is the effective instrument 
to cut these two apart ^ Such an instrument is said to be the 
discriminative wisdom. This discriminative wisdom fully 
realises the pure nature of the Self and its intnnsic difference 
from the impure emotions due to bondage, and aids the Self to 
reject the lattei and to extricate itself This process of isolating 
the Self karmic emotions, when once effected through discrimi- 
native wisdom, keeps the two entities permanently apart. > 

What ought to be done, after the separation of Self and 
bondage is effected, is indicated below. 

jlvo bamdhoya taha chijjamfi salakkhanehifn iiiyaehtih 
bamdho cheyayavvo suddho appUya ghittavvo ( 295) 

295. When the Self and bondage which are differentiated 
by their intrinsic and distinctive attributes, are thus separated 
then by completely casting away all bondage, the pure Self 
ought to be reahsed. 
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Thus It IS emphasised that the veiy object of separating the 
two IS to realise the pure Self by shaking of all bondage. Next 
it IS pointed out how this object of self-realisation is to be 
achieved. 

qouptir ^ qoott 

kaha so ghippai appa pantiae so u ghippae appt 
jaha paniiae vibhaito taha parym eva ghiUavvo {296) 

55^ ^ ^ ^ i I 

296. How is the Self realised ^ The Self is realised by dis- 
criminative wisdom Jnst as he is separated by discriminative 
wisdom so also by the very same discriminative wisdom he is 
realised. 

How is the Self realised through discriminative wisdom ? 
The.answer is given below. 

pannae ghittavvo jo ceda so ahafn tu iiicchajado 
avasesaje bhdva te majjha pare tti ndyavvd (297) 

297 That (pure) conscious being which is apprehended 
by discriminative wisdom is in reality the “I”. Whatever 
mental states remain (besides) are all to be known to be other 
than ‘‘mine” 

Just hke pure consciousness, pure perception and pure 
knowledge are described to be the mtrinsic attributes of the 
pure Self 

q^oTTlT 5[|T ^ i 

% ^flRT ^ \\^^ 6 \\ 

pannae ghittavw jo da\phd so ahafn tu nicehayado 
, -avasesUje bhdvd te majjha pare tti ndyavvd (29P^ 

rf?iqr % m €t3t 5 1 \ 

si#qr ^ ^ 
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f 298. That seer who is apprehended by discriniinative 
wisdom is in reality the “I ” Whatever mental stales there are 
(besides) are all to be known to be other than ‘‘mine”. " : 

r 

qourrq ^ tot i 

pani^ae ghittavvo jo nada so ahafh tu nicchayado 
avascsaje bhavd. te majjha paictu nUyavvU {299) 

^ 5 \ 

^ m m^\' \r^%\\ 

299. That knower j who is apprehended by discriminative 
wisdom is in reality the “I.” Whatever mental states 
remain (besides) are all to be known to be other than 
“mine.” 


COMMENTARY 

If the pure Self is of the nature of conscious unity, how 
can he be the seer and the knower ^ Is not his nature 
transcending these two aspects ^ No pei ception and knowledge 
are not attributes to be tianscended by the supreme 
consciousness, because they are the attributes of the supreme 
consciousness itself If the supreme consciousness is to transcend 
these attributes, it will become an empty abstraction, for there 
can be ho reality without attributes This universal 
postulate, no reality without its attributes, is applicable to the 
- supreme reality also. Hence an attributeless reality is 
mere nothing. Again if it is assumed for arguments’ sake, that 
a general substratum can exist even after the elimination of its 
attributes, even then, the position would be untenable For 
consciousness devoid of the attributes of perception and 
knowledge will become practically a non-cOnscious entity which 
cannot be the nature of the Supreme Self Hence perception 
and knowledge inasmuch as they are attributes resulting from 
the mamfestation of pure consciousness must^ be considered to 
be the intrinsic properties of the pure Self, since manifesting 
entity cannot be different from the manifestation, 
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Thus, though the pure Self is to be considered apart from 
the characteristics of empirical consciousness, it should not be 
abstracted from all attributes as is done by the Vedantm, The 
Vedantin relying upon the fact that the characteristics and 
attributes of the empirical ego are entirely alien to the nature of 
the Supreme Self, justifiably places the Supreme Self quite 
beyond the empirical properties Swami Kunda Kunda also 
emphasises the same fact when he says that all other mental 
attnbutes are entirely alien to “me ” This justifiable demal of 
the empirical impure attributes to the Supreme Self is 
immediately followed by the predication of the attributes of pure 
perception and knowledge which are present m the Supreme Self 
even after transcending the empirical nature. Of course it should 
not be misunderstood that these properties of perception and 
knowledge are the same as the process of perceiving and knowing 
associated with the empirical ego In the latter case though 
the properties are called by the same names, they are entirely 
hmited by physical conditions Whereas the pure perception 
and pure knowledge associated with the Supreme Self are the 
unconditioned and unlimited manifestation of the Supreme Self. 
Thus it should be noted that the Advaitin, though he keeps 
company with Bhagavan Kunda Kunda to a considerable 
distance in the path of metaphysical investigation, ultimately 
parts company and walks to a different goal Thus in short the 
Supreme Self of Sri Kunda Kunda is not the same as the 
Supreme Self of the other schools 

Next It is pointed out that a person who is equipped with 
this kind of discnminative wisdom, will not consider alien 
mental states to be his own 'i 

^ qr? ^ I 

^ 11^0 oil 

ko nama bhamjja buho naufn savve paroyaye bhUve 
majjhaminam tiya vayamfn jUnamto appayam suddharn {300) 


I I 
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300. What wiseman knowing the nature of the pure Self 
and understanding all the mental states caused by alien 
Conditions would utter the words, “These are mine ?” 

That the Self which identifies itself with the external 
object, is subject to karmic bondage is explained by an 
illustration from ordinary life. 

51 ii^o ^ii 

teyUl avarahe JO ktivvai so u samkido bhamai 

fna vajjhehafn kenavi corotti janammi viyaramto {301) 

m %qifq =% 

301. He who commits crimes such as theft, while moving 
among the people, is troubled by anxiety and fear, “I may be 
arrested at any moment as a thief.” 

5ft q ^ ^SIon'CT 1 

^ W^oRW 

JO na kunai avarahe so 7}issamko ujatjavae bhamai 

navi tassa vajjhidufn je cinta uppajji kayUvi (302) 

dlfq q; 11^0=111 

302. But one who commits no such crime freely moves 
among the people without any such anxiety. Because in his 
case no thought of arrest ever occurs 

evam hi sUvaraho vajjhami ahafh tu sarhkido ceyU 

jai puna niravUraho nissamkoham na vajjhami [302) 

303. Similarly the Self which is guilty always has the fear, 
-^^I-may be bound,” whereas if guiltless the Self feels, am 
fearless and hence I may not be bound,” 

^4 
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COMMENTARY 

i- ^ It is the law of the State that the criminal should be 
detected and pumshed, Hence the criminal who commits theft 
always moves m society with a guilty conscience and ultimately 
he may get arrested, punished and imprisoned. Whereas a 
person who lives in society honourably without coveting others* 
property always moves about freely without fear of being 
arrested. The same analogy holds good in the case of Self. The 
Self which commits the mistake of claiming alien characteristics 
as his own is bound to face the consequences thereof — that is, 
karmic bondage Whereas the Self that disowns all such impure 
states as alien has the privilege of remaining free from bondage 

Next the author explains the term apard,dka or guilt. 

safnsiddhidharasiddhani sadhiyamUrUdhiyam ca eyatjhaih 
avagayaradho JO khalu ceya so hoi avaraho {304) 

304. Samsiddhi (attainment), rUdha (devotion to Self ) 
sidki (ful^lment) , sadbiiam (achievement), Uradhitam (adoration),, 
are synonymous When the soul is devoid of devotion to Pure 
Self, then he is certainly guilty. 

^ 5^1 ^ ^ 1 

JO puna niravaraho ceya nissamkio u so hoi 
arahanae niccam vattai ahamidi janamto (3(75) 
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305 When the soul is free from guilt, he is also free from 
fear. Thus realising the ego, he is ever engaged in adoration 
of the Self. 

. How is the pure spotless state of Self to be realised ? Is it 
by concentrated adoration of the Pure Self or by the practice of 
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vaiious kinds of moial discipline such as pratikramana, etc. ? The 
answer is given below. ' - - _ , - 

'Tfewir' ^\ ' ^ 

fro ^ 11^ o ^11 

padikamanam padisaranam parihdro dharanU, niyattl ya 
i}imda gmuha sold at^haviho hoi visakumbho {306) '' ^ - 

^m\ 1 ^ " 

306. Pratikramana (repentence for past misconduct), 
j5r<7/iwanow (pursuit of the good), parihaia (rejecting the evil), 

I dharat}a (concentration) nivntii (abstinence from attachment to 
external objects) ninda (self-censure), garha (confessing before the 
master) and suddhi (purification by expiation), these eight kinds 

constitute the pot of poison. 

/ 

^qfrird i 

apadikkamanani apadisaraiiaih Apanhdro adharana ceva 
aniyatliya at}imdU agaruhasohi amayakumbho {307) - 

ll^ovsll 

307. Non-repentance for past misconduct, non-pursiiit 
of the good, non-rejecting the evil, non-concentration, non- 

,obstinence from attachment to external obj’ects, non-selfcensure, 
non-confessing before the master, and non-purification by 
expiation, these eight kinds constitute the pot of nectar. _ 

COMMENTARY 

These two gaihas by their paradoxical statement, will be 
a shock from the ordinary point of view In the case of an 
empirical Self, the uncontrolled rush of emotions must be kept 
tinder restraint For achieving this purpose, the eight kinds of 
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discipline, pratikramana^ etc., become necessary and desirable. 
Since they promote the achievement of the good they must be 
said to constitute the pot of nectar. Whereas the lack of the 
eight-fold discipline must constitute the opposites that is the pot 
of poison since there is a free vent to evil This ordinary 
description is reversed in the two gUthas by Sri Kunda Kunda. 
He is thinking of the transcendental Self which is quite beyond 
the region of good and evih Hence the question of discipline 
or non-disciphne is meaningless. And hence in the case of the 
supremely pure state of the Self, to talk of pratikramana, etc., is 
to drag it down to the empirical level and to postulate the 
possibihty of occuixence of impure emotions which ought to be 
disciplined and controlled. Hence to talk of pratikmmai}a, etc. 
in this state will be a positive evih Hence the revered author 
considers the various kinds of moral discipline to be things to 
be avoided and calls them poison pot Then what is the 
significance of the opposite, apratikramana, etc. which are 
described to constitute the pot of nectar Here the term 
aparaiikiatnai}a implies not the mere opposite pratikmmaija. The 
mere opposite of pratikramana would imply removing the 
disciphnary act and giving free access to the impure emotions 
towards the focus of attention. That would be positive 
degradation of the Self Hence this interpretation of the term 
would be mapphcable to the pure Self in the transcendental 
region Therefore the negative prefix m the words apratikTamana^ 
etc. must be taken to signify the absence of necessity to practise 
the discipline When the self is absorbed in its own pure nature 
by attaining the yogic sainadhi^ there is a full stop to the series 
of impure psychic states characteristic of the empirical Self. 
Hence there is no necessity to practise the Various ^ kinds 6f 
discipline. The very absence of those disciplinary practises 
produces spiritual peace that passes understanding. It is in 
that stage there IS the pot of nectar Such a spiritual peace 
necessardy implies spiritual bliss which is the characterisuc of 
the Supreme Self ' 

Thus ends the chapter on mok^a 

Hcie mok^a quits the stage. 



CHAPTER X ^ ' 

ALL-PURE KNOWLEDGE 
NOW ENTERS ALL PURE KNOWLEDGE 

That the Self, fi om the real point of view, is not the doer 
of kamas, is explained below 

^ ^ ^piT^ wot I 

^ % 'T'SSit^ Wt Worftrf ll^oqll 

daviyamjam uppajjai gunehim fam tehirh jUnasu ai}ani}aTh 
jaha ka^ayadihim du pajjaehtm kanayaih anaij.namiha {308) 

308 Whatever IS produced from a substance, has " the 
same attributes as those of the substance Know ye : certainly 
they cannot be different, just as bangles, etc. made of gold 
cannot be other than gold. 

I 

5 % qfromiT I f € I 

^ fwjnfe 11^ 0^11 

jivAssa jlvassa duje pannama du desiya suite 
tafnjivamajlvam va tehimanannam viyatiahi (309) 

^ qRoTTO ^ i 

t qi 11^ o*^!! 

309 Whatever modifications of the Self and the non-lSe!^ 
are described m the Scnptures, know ye: that , these 
modifications are identical in nature with the Self vand non-Self 

V 

respectively and not different. 

or fwqonft qisl or \ ' 

q qrrwrf^ ^ q ^ 

na kudo VI viuppanrio jamhU kajjam iia tet}a so Udd ^ 
uppadedi r^a kifiicivi kdrai}amavi teria i}a sa hoi {310) 

q ^ ^ qRTT I 

q qjRoitrfq q ^ (1 ^ II . 
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310. The Self IS not an effect because it is not produced 
by anything whatever, nor is it a cause because it does not 
produce anything whatever 

qfa erf tTp i 

fwrr | ir arwir lu un 

kammam pa^ucca, katta kattaiavi taha pa^ucca kamMuni 
uppajjafntiya niyama siddhi du na dlsae anna ( 311) 

311 The manifested effect conditions the natuie of the 
manifesting agent and similarly the manifesting agent determines 
the nature of effects This is the pnnciple of causation that is 
observed to operate in the world of reality and no other 
principle is evident. 


COMMENTARY 

Whatever is produced by the direct self — mamfestationjof 
jlva, the living, being, is also of the nature of the living being 
and cannot be a non-living thing In the same manner whatever 
is produced by the direct manifestation of the non-living material 
must also be of the nature of non-hving material and cannot 
certainly be of the nature of the hving being. Thus all things 
whether animate or inanimate and their manifested products 
must be identical m nature just as gold and the ornaments made 
■hereof. Thus no substance can be really responsible as a causal 
agent for the appearance of objects of entirely different nature. 
fWhen this principle is admitted, then it necessarily follows that 
the inanimate effect cannot be caused by the h.vixi^ jlva Hence 
it follows that jfz/a or the self is akarta, that is, he is not a causal 
agent influencing non-living kattnic matter It is only from the 
un-enlightened point of view that the Self is described as the 
causal agent, whereas the real and enlightened view takes him 
to be otherwise. 

I - ^ 

Neid: it is pointed out that the bondage of the Self by 
karmic materials is brought about by the wonderful potency of 
nescience or aji^tta. 
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'Ptfeif I 

!3«ISIf 

ceyUu paya^iyatthafa uppqjjai vinassai 
payail vi ceyayattham uppajjai vif^assai ( 312) 

i 1 

sifRf^ ll^Ull - - 

312. - The Self is born and dies because of the operation of 
karmic prakrti. Similarly the karmic prakrli as conditioned by -the 
Self appears and disappears 

^ ^ srnjfHTCfgzTr I 

^PT(T 11^ ^ II 

evam bamdho u dunfiaihpi annonnapaccayU have 
appano payable ya samsaro tenajayae (313) 

' sow: wm \\\\\\\ 

313. Thus the association of the two, the Self and karmic 
prakfti IS brought about by their mutual determination as_the 
instrumental cause. Thus by them, samsUraor the cycle of births 
and -deaths, is produced 

' - ' ^ ■ COMMENTARY 

Birth and dfiath are the intrinsic characteristics of organic 
beihgsV- An organic being which is subject to birth and death, 
has two different aspects of existence, bodily and mental. "The 
physical body of the organism is constituted by physical molecules. 
The other aspect of the organic being, consciousness, which may 
be ‘present in varying degrees of development, is entirely 
different from the matter of which its body is made. Hence 
this element of consciousness is postulated to be the characteristic 
of a different entity altogether It is called jlva or Soul Thus 
an organism in the empirical world is brought about by the 
combination of two different entities — matter and soul, 
Inanimate and animate categories How are these two brought 
together j .and how is the behaviour of the orgamsm to be 
explained ? This is the crucial problem facing pyschology and 
metaphysics Very often an easy solution is attempted by 
reducing the two categories as derived from thQ manifestation 
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of one and the same principle. This method of tutting the 
gordian knot by the monistic metaphysician is not considered to 
be the correct solution by the Jaina thinkers. The thinking 
entity, Self, and the inanimate matter are kept distinctly apart 
and yet they are mutually related in the case of an organic being 
in the ordinary world Psychologists in the West who accept the 
difference between mind and matter, have adopted the psycho- 
physical parallelism to explain the relation between the two. 
The changes in the body are entirely according to the law of 
causation which is observed to hold good in the physical realm. 
Similarly the series of successive i^ntal states, according to the 
operation of the law of causation pertain to the realm of 
consciousness Changed physical and chemical in the material 
body do not directly produce changes in consciousness and yet 
physical change and conscious change mysteriously determine each 
other, each functioning as the external determining condition 
of the other An attitude similar to the modern hypothesis of 
parallelism is adopted by the Jama thinkers. The body is 
subject to its own causal law of operation. Consciousness has 
also its own law of operation and yet one determines the other? 
operating m the form of external nimitta condition Conscious 
changes constitute the mmitta condition for physical changes. 
Thus the two causal series, though not directly inter-related are 
indirectly related to each other, each determining the other only 
as an external mmitta condition Thus the two series are 
brought together in the case of an embodied empirical ego who 
can be said to be born or to have died The conscious Self, 
taken by itself in its pure nature, apart from the association of 
the body is not subject to birth or death It becomes subject to 
birth and death only when it gets embodied, when it becomes 
samsanftva. How does it get embodied? The building up of 
the body of an organic being is supposed to be due to its own 
mental activity. In the environment there are subtle material 
particles suitable for building the body. When the Self forgetting 
its own pure nature manifests in the form of impure psychic 

stat^, it causes the building of a body to itself out of the suitable 
particles in the environment When once the building up of 
completed, then begins the career of the empirical 
^elf or safhiafijwa having a series of births and deaths. 
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jaesa paya(}iyat^ha'fn ceyU neva vimumcai 
' ayUr^ao have tava micchaditthl asamjao {314) 

lU ? 9 II 

314 So long as the conscious Self does not break this 
relation to karmic prakrti^ he remains without enhghtenment, 
mthout right belief and without discipline. ' 

^ %Tr 1 

m ^ ^OTt 11^ \ Kll 

jaya vimumcai ceyd kammapphalamanamtayam 
tayavimutto havai jdnao pasao mum (315) 

Sl^: IR 

315 But when the conscious Self breaks up this relation 
to the infinitely various fruits of kaima, then the saint becomes 
endowed with right knowledge and right belief and freedom 
from karmas But the enlightened one, when the fruits of karma 
begin to appear, does not enjoy them but remains merely a 
spectator 

Next it IS pointed out that just as the real Self is not the 
producer of karmas, he is not the enjoyer of the fruits thereof 

wrofr g i 

nnqt 5q ^ 

anndnl kammaphalam payadisahdvatthio du vedei 
ndni puna kammaphalam jdnai udidam na vedei {316) 

O 

5fi: qsfe R 11^ I %\\ 

316 The unenlightened Self conditioned by and 
identifying himself with the nature of the karmic prakrti, enjoys 
the fruits of karmas But the enhghtened one, when the fruits of 
karma begin to appear, does not eryoy them but remains merely 
a spectator 

?5 
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COMMENTARY , , > 

The ajmm or the unenlightened Self devoid of the knowledge 
of the pure nature of the Self misunderstands the Self and the 
non-Self as being identical, believes them to be the same and 
also behaves as if they were identical. Thus with the thought, 
“I am the same as the Karmic Prakrti’' he enjoys the fruits of 
the karma But the enlightened one realising the pur^ nature 
of the Self, understands the Self and the non-Self to be distinct, 
believes them to be different and correspondingly behaves 
unconcerned with the other. Thus being umnfluenced by 
external karmic conditions, he does not enjoy the fruits thereof 
but remains merely aware of their occurrence. 

Next it is further emphasised that it is the ajhUni, the Self 
without right knowledge, that is the enjoyer. 

q qwpn frfe ^\9H 

na munai pqya^imabhavvo sutthuvi ajjkUiU^a satihani 
gu^adudhaihpi pivamto napa^^qyU mvvisU hofnh [317') 

qq^r^rr ii^^van 

317 The abhavya or the unfit Self, even though well- 
versed in the Scriptures, does not give up his attachment to 
karmic prakrtz ]ust a.s 3. sna)<.e by drinking sweetened milk -does 
not become non-poisonous 

Next it IS declared that the enlightened Self is not an 
enjoyer. 

TirNit I 

ntvveyasarmm^no nanl kammaphalam viyUr^ei 
mahurafh kaduvam bahuvihamaveyao tena so hoyi {318) 

q5|^ ?? ii \ ^ 
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318. The enlightened Self equipped with complete 
nonattachment (merely) knows the fruits of various karmas, sweet 
or bitter. He therefore remains the non-enjoyer 

COMMENTARY 

^ The knowei, because he realises his own true nature, is 
uninfluenced by the environment, his own body or other 
enjoyable objects Thus uninfluenced by these alien things and 
fully absorbed in the transcendental bhss of his own pure nature, 
he is not affected by the inferior type of pleasure-pam experience 
derived from sense-presented objects Since he is unaffected by 
the objects of the perceptual world, he remains the abhokta or 
the non-enjoyer, though he is fully aware of the fact that good 
produces pleasure and evil produces pain. 

Wll 'FTRTf I 

35 \\\\\\\ 

i}am ktivvat navi vedai iiaifi kammUi bahu payUrai 
jai}ai pui}a kammaphalam bamdham punnam ca pavam ca {319) 

' ^5^ Sfl; qi'T 

319. The knower neither produces the various kinds of 
karmas nor enjoys the fruits thereof, nevertheless he knows the 
nature of karmas and their results, either good or bad as well as 
the bondage. 

wrpr ^ ^ i 

diftki sayarhpi riUnaih akdrayarh taha avedayam ceva 
jUt}at ya bamdkamokkhafii kammudayafn mjjaram^ceva {320) 

?ilr: ^ i 

r 

320. Knowledge, too, like sight is neither the doer nor 
the enjoyer (of karmas). but only knows the bondage, the lelease, 
the operation oi kaimas and the shedding of kaimas 
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COMMENTARY 

It IS a well-known fact in our experience that visual 
perception and the perceived object are not causally related to 
each other. Hence we cannot say that the act of perception 
produces the object perceived Hence the relation of 
perception to perceived obj'ect'is such that the perceived 
object IS uninfluenced by the act of perception If the two are 
causally related to eaeh other then the perceiving agent, say in 
the case of fire perceived, must himself be combustible and 
burst into flame in order to produce the flame perceived and 
similarly he must feel the heat of it in his own body No such 
thing happens in the perceiving agent. This visual perception 
merely is aware of the object without in any way producing it. 
The behaviour of knowledge is said to be identical with that of 
the visual perception The relation between knowledge and the 
object known is exactly identical Knowledge is not in" any way 
causally related to the objects known. Knowledge therefore 
cannot be said to produce the objects known. Hence jmna is 
said to be akaraka not a causal agent and also avedaka, 
non-enjoyer m relation to bandha (bondage), mok^a (release), etc. 
which as objects of knowledge are merely known and not 
produced 

Those who see in the dima a creator, like ordinary people, 
are not sages desiring emancipation 

loyassa kunai vinhu surandrayatiriyamdnuse satte 
samandnafnptya appdjat kuvvai chavvihe kde ( 321 ) 

I 

loyasamcindnd tnevafii siddhamtam padi i}ci dlsai viseso 
loyassa kunai vinhu samandnam pi appao kur^ai { 322 ) 
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1^7 


fuT=5^‘ ^*^U| ^ 

evaiTi'iia kovi mokkho dlsai Iqyasamanana donhampi 
niccaih kovvamtanam sadevamanuasm e loye {323) 

^ t 

^ II ^ II 

321 to 323; According to the oidinary people Visnu 
creates all creatures celestial, hellish, sub-human and human, 
if according to the ^lamanas, the soul creates his six kinds of 
organic bodies, then between the popular doctrine and the 
^ramana doctrine, both being identical, no difference can be 
perceived For the people it is Visnu that creates and for the 
^ramanas it is the Self that creates. Thus if the ordinary 
people and the ^ramanas both believe in the doctrine of 
perpetual creation of worlds, human and divine, then there is 
no such thing as mk^a or liberation discernible in their doctnne. 

. COMMENTARY 

Creative activity also implies desire to achieve something. 

The moment a desire to achieve an ideal appears, there comes 
a train of emotions such as attachment, aversion, delusion, etc, 
Hence continuous creative activity implies perpetuation of 
samara and hence there is no chance for liberation or muhti. 

Next, when the Self and non-Self are so entirely distinct 
and when there is no chance of association of any kind between 
the two, much less the causal relatation, how does the feeling of 
doer occur m the Self? The following gathas offer an 
explanation 

^ ^ II^^VII 

vavaharabhUsiet}a u paradavv am mama bhariafnti vidiyatihU 
jana'fiiti mcchayeria u nay a mama paramanumettamavi kimci ^ 


g q ii^^^li 
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^ 2T 5Tt|^ ^ ^'TT lURHii 

jaha kovi uclto jampdi amha gRmavisayanayararaUharhi 
iiqya hofati tassa tani u bhanaiya mohena so appa (325) 

2iSIT I 

q ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (RRMI 

TOt I > 

3ft W 11 ^ ^^11 

emeva micchadittlii nanl mssamsayam havai eso 
jo paradavvafh mama idi janamto appayam kunai (326) 

1 ' ' 

ll^R^ll 

^TF^T ^ fW l^^TPT I 

tamka na meti i}tccha doi}ham vi eycLij.a kattt vava^sayam 
paradavve jai}aihto janijjo dttthirahiyai}am (327) 

il^^vsU 

324 to 327. Those who know the nature of reality- speak 
of non-Self as “^mine” using the language of the ordinary people, 
whil e they know really there is not even an atom of non-Self 
-which is “mine”. Just when a person speaks of my village, my 
country, my town or my kingdom, those are not really his. 
- That person so speaks through self-delusion. In the same way, 
^person who (deluded by point of view) understands 

non-Self as his and identifies himself with it, certainly becomes 
one of erroneous belief. There is no doubt about this Among 
these two (ordinary people and ^ramanas) if a person knowing 
the truth that no object of non- Self is his still persists in thinking 
of the existence of a creative will producing the external reahty, 
he d6es so being devoid of right belief. Let it be understood 
' tbdbe the truth. 

^ sitqpjf i 

^ ^ qq^ qqrrit q^ \\\\<:\\ 
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micchattaM jai paya^i micchudiithl karei appUt}am 
tamhU aceJaiiU de paya^l nami k8.rago pattd, ( 328) 

& Jif^% ^iw. TOr; 11^=1^11 - 

328. If the karmic materials responsible for wrong belief 
(by its own potency) makes the Self a wrong believer, then does 
not your non-intelhgent piakrii assume the role of an intelligent 
doer^ 

ahava eso jivo poggoladavvassa ktinai muchattain 
tamhU poggaladavvavi micchadifthl napunajivo (329) 

tofifef 3d#l: \\W%\\ 

329. If, on the other hand, the soul causes wrong belief 
in matter then it is matter that becomes a non-behever and not 
the soul. 

aha jlvo payadifaha poggaladavvam kunamti micchaUam 
tamha dohi kayam tarn donrixvi bhumjamti tassa phalam {330) 

/ 

330. Again if soul and (inanimate) prakfli together create 
wrong belief out of karfnic materials, then they both must enjoy 
the fruit of their actions 

^ O'® 1 

aha ii,a pcyadl najlvo poggaladavvam kuijamti micchattam 
tamhU poggaladavvam micchattam tattu nahu miccha ( 331) 

siq d 3^S5^ f# I 

d^^^jR5552T fH5Edi5q dd d id®n ^ II 
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331. Further neither karmic praktti nor jlva is able to 
produce wrong belief out of karmic matter. Therefore it is not 
karmic materials that become wrong-belief. Snch a view is 
entirely erroneous 

COMMENTARY 

Thus It IS established that the Self is the causal agent of the 
karma which is the effect 

Next It is pointed out that nescience, etc. are all produced 
by karma. 

kammehim du annanl kijjal ndnl taheva kanimehim 
kammehm siivavijjai jaggavijjai taheva kammehim {332) 

Wd 0% \\\\\\\ 

?T 

kammehim suhavijjai dukkhavijjai taheva kammehim 
kammehim ya micchattam nijjai nijjai asamjamam ceva {333) 

11 

kammehim bhamUdijjai u^dhmaho cam tiriyaloyam ca 
kammehm ceva kijjai suhasuham jettiyam kimci (334) 

ii^^»ii 

^ 3i5{irw 1% ii^^H.11 

jamha kammam kuvvai kammam del haraitti jam kimci 
iamha u savvajiva akarayd hurhti dvai}TfdL (335) 
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OT3 srawii ^PP^^irPii: ii^^’^ii 

332 to 335. It is by karma that the soul is nescient; it is 
by karma that he is made the Knower; it is by karma that he is 
asleep and it is by kaima that he is awake; it is by karma that he 
is happy and it is by karma that he is miserable; it is by karma 
that he is led to wrong belief; and by the same he is led to non- 
discipline; it is by karma that he is made to wander in the upper, 
middle and nether worlds; and whatever good and evil is done, 
IS also by karma, because it is karma that does, karma that gives 
and It IS karma that destroys, therefore all jivas must become 
akUraka oi non-doer 

purustcchtj)clhilUsl icchlkammafn ca purisamahilasai 
esa Tuny a pararapartgayd. ensl du sui (336) 

5^: ^ I 

tamha na kovijlvo abamhacari u tumhamuvayese 

jamhu kammam ceva In kammam ahilasai jam bhamyafa (337) 

^sfq I 

^ WW^W 

336 to 337 The karmic material .determining the male 
sex creates a longing for woman, and the kaimic material 
determining the female sex Cl eates a longing for man. If this 
IS the teaching of the scripture handed down traditionally by 
the Acaryas, then according to youi gospel sex-desire is merely 
a matter of one material karma desiring another material karma 
as mentioned before. " - . < 


26 
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jamha ghaed% pararh paretja gkytjjaeya sUpqya^l 
eyenatthena du kira bhani^at paraghUyartametti (338) 

'to ^ ^ I 

^ \\\\<^\\ 

^ to f| ^ \\\^%\\ 

tamha na kovi jwo uvaghnyao atihi tumha uvaese 
jamhU kammam ceva hi kammam ghaedt idi bhai}iyam. ( 339) 

OT5I €tsfq 1 

to ^ 

338 to 339. One class of karma (piakrti) destroys another 
or IS destroyed by another , that class in this sense is called 
^^ParagkRta'^ (killing another being) Therefore no soul according 
to your teaching (can be considered) guilty of killing, because 
killing IS merely a matter of one material karma destroying 
another material karma, as said above. 

to to erto l 

^ fsqf aro ^ ii^xon 

evam sathkhuvaesamjeu parUvifah ensafa samana 
tesm pqyadl kuvvai appaya akUraya savve (340) 
to ^ 5 ?W0IF: 1 

m 11^ « oil 

aro a^tqjoiqtot I 

tot to 

ahavd. mannast majjham appU appanamappano kunai 
eso micchasahavo tumharh eyam munaihtassa (341) 

«i5}qr i 

to \\\ « ? II 

t 

340-341 If any ^ramanas thus preach approving such a 
Samkhya doctrine, then according to them prakfti {karmte 
material) becomes the agent and all the souls "would be inactive 
On the other hand, if you maintain, *^my soul transfoims itself 
by itself”, the opinion of yours is wrong 
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a^cqn- ^ \ 

^ q- qq^ % liq«^ll 

appa mcco asamklujjapadeso desio u samayamhi 
navi so sakkai tatto hino aim y a kaumje (342) 

qrlq ^ qji qq \\\^\\\ 

342. In the Scnptiiic, the soul is described to be eternal 
and of immeasuiable extension Hence, of its own accord, it 
3S incapable of increasing oi decreasing ( its spatial foim ) 

uftror STM % \ 

^ 3?r|3Tt q ^ II^V^l) 

jlvassa jlvarRvam vittharao jdna loyameitam khu 
taito so kim him aim y a kahafn kunai davvafn [34^) 

^ \ 

^ ^ qi ii^^^ii 

343 Know ye* that the soul, from the point of view of 
extension, is really co- extensive with the universe Therefore, 
how is this eternal substance caused to assume decreased or 
increased spatial form. 

^ ^ aro ^icqpif 5 ^qqcqtrft il^YVIl 

ahajUnao du bhavo nanasaliUvena atthi itti may am 
tamhU navi appR appanam iu sayamappano kunai {344) 

ii ^ » 1 1 

344. It is accepted that the conscious principle remains 
of the nature of knowledge. Therefore, the Self, of its own 
accord, does not transform itself by'. its elf. 

COMMENTARY 

According to the Sankhya doctrine the Self or Purusa is 
ni^a and akarta, an absolutely unchanging, permanent cetana 
entity. All change and all activity proceed ftoni acetana piakrti 
The Self is only awaie of the activity Thus he is only the 
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knowei, a mere spectator of the various changes physical and 
psychical which both are due to pTokrii according to the Sankhya 
view Though the Purusa is not responsible for any activity, he 
IS still considered to be enjoying the fruits of the action of tlie 
prakrti Thus the Purusa is also the bfiokta. This Sankhya 
descnption of the Self, that he is the knower, permanent, 
actionless, and enjoyer is incompatible with the Jaina conception 
of the Self Obviously about the time of Bhagavan Kunda 
Kunda, some Jama thinkers must have had leanings towards the 
Sankhya view. According to these ^ramanabhasas, oi the Jaina 
heietics, the Pine material played the pail of the Sankhyan 
prakrti. Every change and every activity was ciedited to the 
operation of karmic material, the Self remaining an active 
spectator This attitude is condemned by our author by 
showing the utter untenabihty of the Sankhya doctiine If 
evei7 change and every activity is attributed to prakrti and if 
the Self IS merely an unchanging permanent spectator absolutely 
uninfluenced by the action of karmas^ he must remain for ever a 
mok^a-jlva, a liberated Self It would mean the absence of 
^aiiisBra This conclusion is contradicted by actual experience, 
because m actual experience we have an empirical ego or samsara 
jlva as a fact of reality which cannot be dismissed as unreal 
This empirical state of existence in which samara jiva lives as a 
matter of fact certainly demands an explanation This 
explanation which is not supplied by the Sankhya view is offeied 
by the Jaina doctrine which is put forth by our author as a 
corrective to the Sankhya view. The karmic mateiial is no 
doubt the main operative principle responsible for the physical 
and psychic changes produced in the being of a person When 
the karmic material is operative, the Self does not lemain an 
inactive spectator according to Jaina metaphysics If the Self 
were so inactive, he would not be different from the Sankhya 
Purusa, But the successful operation of the karmic material 
and the consequent psycho-physical changes are due to the 
attitude of the Self which has a suitable responsive reaction 
Without this responsive reaction on the 'part of the Self, 
the karmic material would be impotent and wilT not 
be able to produce any change eithei in -the body hr 
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m the consciousness This attitude of responsive leaction on the 
part of the Seif, is responsible foi the psycho-physical changes 
when stimulated by kaimic mateiial The changes m the 
empirical Self therefoie are directly due to the activity of the 
empirical ego inlhe form of responsive leaction brought about 
by the operation of /tonmc mateiial Thus for the changes in 
the consciousness, the ego is lesponsible Hence the empirical 
ego must be considered to be an active agent capable of producing 
modifications in his own consciousness in icsponse to the 

operation of Thus the Self must not only be active but 

must also be liable to change As against the natuic of Sankhya 

Purusa, w'ho is said to be nUya and akarta^ the Jama doctrine 
makes him amtya and karla, a changing Self and an active 
agent But to leave the position heie would be untrue This 
description of the Self is applicable only to the empirical ego 
which is the samara jiva Though he is aniiya and karta, as an 
empirical ego, because of the absence of discriminative 
knowledge between the Self and the non-Self, still when he 
acquires this discriminative knowledge, when he realises his 
pure nature, unsullied by kanmc influence, he would remain 
for ever without any change and without any action , at that 
stage, certainly he is and akarta The Jama metaphysics 
combines both these aspects Fiom the absolute leal point of 
view, the Self is nitya and akaitU, but fiom the empirical or 
vyavahara 'Yioiwi of view he is aiutya and kaitU It is because of 
the combination of such apparently conflicting views, that tjie 
Jama system is said to be the atiekUnta view All the othet 
systems which emphasise one aspect of reality or other 
exclusively are described to be ekanta-vddas and no ekUnta-vddi is 
able to offer a complete and comprehensive solution for the 
problem of reality. Sankhya is thus as an ekUnta system refuted 
because of its incapacity to explain the nature of concrete reality 
or samara 

Next another ekUnta system is taken up for consideration 
and refutation The Bauddha system of metaphysics lays 
emphasis upon the changes in reality This one-sided emphasis 
converts reality into an impermanent and everchanging stream 
of existence. This doctrine is also considered to be inadequate 
as IS shown below. 
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^ ^ ^ lUVKII 

kehtm cidu pajjayelnm mnassaye ncva kchiin cidxi jlvo 
jamha tamhZi kiwvax so va anno va neyamto {345) 

V *0 

345 Fioni some point of view [paryayUrtkika naya) the 
soul dies, but fiom an other point of view [dravyarthika naya) the 
soul never dies Because of this niiya-amlya nature of the soul, 
the one-sided view that the soul (that enjoys) is the same 
as the doei or entirely diffeient fiom this would be untenable. 

i 

^ m sioofr ^.6)273^ ii^v^il 

kehifncidu pajjayehim vinassaye neva kehimcxdu jlvo 
jamha tamha vedadi so v3 aniio va neyamto {346) 

Sltq: 1 

^ NO 

^ qr m ii ^ y ^ li 

346. From some point of view {parydyUrthika naya) the 
soul dies, but from an othei point of view {dravyarthika naya) the 
soul never dies Because of this nilya-anilya nature of the soul, 
the one-sided view that the soul (that acts) is the same as the 
enjoyer (of the fruits thereof) oi cntiiely different fiom him 
would be untenable. 

5it f ^ ^XJ[ ^ ^ I 

JO ceva kuriai so ceva ya na veyaejassa esa siddhamto 
so Jlvo nayavvo micchaditthl anarihado {347) 

q^ qiftfg ^ %q q m f^R; i 

^ feirsfe^JTlCcr: (|^t?vs(| 

347 Let it be hnown that the person who holds the 
doctrine that the soul that acts is absolutely identical with the 
soul that enjoys (the fruits thereof) is a wrong believer and is 
not of the Arhafa faith 
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Sjwjjt aitraft qpc^isrf 5OT cp I 

^ on^is^ f5?=5^Tf?|r II^Ycll 

anno karei anno pai ibhtmjai jassa esa siddhamto 
sojlvo nUyavvo nucchuditfhl anarihado {348) 

m I 

348. Let It be known tliat the person who holds the doc- 
trine that the soul that acts is absolutely different from the soul 
that enjoys (the fruits thereof) is a wiong believer and is not of 
the Arhata faith. 

Next the author explains thiough a practical illustration 
how the Self is the actor and the action, the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed . 

^ ^ q Hi ^ I 

H q H II 

jaha stppio u kammam kuvvai na ya so u iammao hot 
taha jlvovi yo kammath kuvvat naya iammao hot {349) 

349. As an artisan perfoims his woik, but does not become 
identical with it, so also the Self pioduces katma but does not 
become identical with it 

fefcqql q q q Hi H ^1^ I 

Hf qt^ q q ll^’Aoll 

jaha sippio u karanehnn kuvvai na ya so u iammao hoyi 
taha fivo karanehim kuvvai na ya iammao hoi {350) 

^qi =1 q i I 

qq OT: q^ h q ii^'aoIi 

350 As the artisan works with his tools, but does not be- 
come identified with them, so also the Self acts through the 
instrumentality (of trikarana, thought word and deed) but does 
not become identified with them 

q^ H q^lfq fq^^ q q ^ H H^qql I 

ql^ qwfq q q qwTHl ii ^ ^ il 
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jaha sippio u kaianUni giiihat na ya so u tammao hoi 
tahajwo karamm u gi7ihai na ya tammao hoi (351) 

m\ 1 ^ ^ \\\^^\\ 

351 As the artisan holds his tools (while working) but 
does not become identified with them so also the Self makes use 
of his organs tn-karana (while acting) but does not become identi- 
fied with them 

5if or q- ?lt ^ 1 

jaha sippio kammaphalam bhumjai naya so u iammo hoi 
tahajim kammaphalam bhumjai naya tammao hoi {852) 
zisiT I 

352 As the artisan enjoys the fruit of his labour, but 
does not become one with it, so also the Self enjoys the fruit of 
karma but does not become one with it, 

q# ^ ^mr^or i 

evam vavaharassa u valtavvam darisanam samasena 

sum nicchayassa vayanam parinUmakayam tujam hoi (353) 

m]%n 1 

^5 5 \\\^\ II 

353 Thus has the doctiine been stated briefly from the 
vyavahUra point of view, now listen to the statement from the 
mscaya point of vieiv which refers to changes resulting from 
modifications fof the soul) 

qf ^ ^ arupioTt ^ ) 

^ JT ^ ^ qqoort 

jaha sippio u cittham ktivvai havaiya tahn. ananno so 
iahajlvovi ya kammam kuvvai havaiya ananno so {354) 
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354. As the artisan starts with the mental image (of the 
object to be produced) and translates it into physical form by 
Ws'bodily activity and thus is one with it, so also the Self starts 
with the, mental counterpart of karma and is therefore one 
with' it. 

* p 

sri ^ it? i 

■ ^ Wnift ll^Ull 

jaha cipha'Hi kuvvamto u sippio r^iccadukkhio hoi 
tatto siyU an.at^no taha citthaihto duhljlvo (355) 

% 

355. As the artisan making an effort (to translate the 
mental image into physical form) always suffers thereby and is 
therefore one with that suffering, so also the Self that acts as 
stimulated by impure mental states undergoes suffering and 
becomes one with it. 

COMMENTARY 

A casual observation of an artist at work will give us the 
following particulars. The metal or marble which he is going 
to shape, the instruments used therefore, his dexterity in handing 
those instruments and the final value which he obtains for the 
finished product, all these facts are external to the nature of the 
artist who remains distinct from all the external facts But 
instead of such a casual observation if we try to understand the 
creative activity of the cirtist then we have a different account 
of the process The artist starts with the vision of the object 
which he is going to make. His creative activity consists in 
shaping out of the shapeless metal or marble a figure exactly 
answerings to his mental image. With this object in view he 
sets about to work Thus looked at from the inner side of the 
artist’s mind, his whole activity is a continuous identical process 
of expressing in the form of metal or marble what he has in his 
mind. The method of his work and the instruments employed 
all become auxiliary and sub*servient to this one process by 
which the artist transforms his idea into an objective figure 
27 
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Here the artist cannot be differentiated from the. continuous 
process of creative activity resulting in the finished product of 
art. At every stage of this process we have the progressive, 
manifestation of the artist’s mind and hence the process of 
activity is the artist himself engaged in the art of creation. The 
artist while thus engaged in translating his idea into an objective 
figure has to undergo an amount of labour and suffering peculiar 
to the creative activity of the artist. This feature of the artist 
in both of the aspects is employed to explain the creative activity 
of the Self according to the principle of analogy. The Self also 
has to deal with external karmic matter. To shape this karmic 
matter into various patterns, various instruments are employed. 
The Self, like the artist has to manipulate these instruments and 
after shaping the karmic matter into various patterns he has to 
experience the hedonic value of the finished product. All these 
external facts are quite distinct from the nature of the Self who 
cannot identify himself with any of these The account corre- 
sponds to the casual observation of the artist and hence"^ does 
not represent the real and true nature of the activity of the Self. 
When we try to probe into the inner working of the activity of 
the Self We have a complete parallel to the creative activity of 
the artist. The Self also starts with an intellectual pattern of 
the shape of things to be. Starting with such an intellectual 
pattern, he approaches the karmic material in order to create a 
material pattern exactly answering to the psychic pattern which 
he attempts to translate into material shape When the process 
of expressing the intellectual pattern - in physical form is 
completed, he experiences the hedonic value thereof ' Here also 
we have an identical and continuous self-expression and the 
Self that expresses through this process of manifestation is iden- 
tical with the process itself The process, the product and the 
value thereof are but the different stages in the creative activity ■ 
Hence the Self cannot be taken to be distinct from the exertion 
and suffering, characteristic of the creative activity of the Self 
Thus these two accounts of the activity of the Self, pne from the 
vyavahnra point of view and the other from the micaya point of 
view, are parallel and analogical to the activity of the artist 
described above, 
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Next It is pointed out that though apparently an object of 
reality seems to be capable of transferring its own attributes to 
another object, really it cannot do so 

I ^ TOgf ^forr i 

' ^ ’Efti 

jaha setiyU du na parassa setiyd. se^iyaya sU hoi 
taha jdnao du na parassa jdnao jSnao sodu (356) 

^ m i 

^«ii ^ pm ^ 

356. As chalk ( when applied to whiten the surface of 
another thing ) does not become that thing but remains as chalk 
(on the surface of that thing), so the Self (while knowing an 
object) remains as the knower and does not become the object 
known (which is other than the Self ). 

^ ^ i 

^ I ^ TO3lt ?ft| \\\W\ 

jaha setiyd du t}a parassa setiyd se^iyd ya sd hot 
taha pdsao du ria parassa pdsao pdsao sodu {357) 

^ <511 I 

/ 

357. As chalk (when applied to whiten the surface of 
another thing) does not become that tiling but remains as chalk 
(on the surface of that thing), so the Self (while perceiving an 
object (remains as the perceiver and does not become the object 
perceived (which is other than the Self ) 

<31^ I 'll ?T ^IT I 

^f'srait I m ^>5 ii^xc;ii 

jaha sefiyd du ^a parassa se^iyd setiyd y a sd hoi 
taha safhjao du na parassa samjao samjao sodu (358) 

m § n TOT ^ • 

m H TOT TOi <3 3 

358 As chalk (when applied to whiten the siuface of 
anotlier thing) does not become that thing but remains as chalk 
(on the surface of that thing) so the Self (i\hilc i enouncing the 
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external possessions) remains as the disciplined abstainer and 
does not become one with the renounced possessions ( which are 
other than the Self ) . 

I ^ zr ^ ^ i 

^ ^ ^ 3 im^ii 

jaha setiyU du m parassa setiyd, setiyUya st hoi 

taha damsaiiam du na parassa dafnsariafn dafnsanam tain tu (359) 

2IS11 5 ^ TOT ^ ^11 ^1# 1 

c|S?l 

359, As chalk (when applied to whiten the surface of 
another thing) does not become that thing but remains as chalk 
(on the surface of that thing), so right faith in the Tattvas 
remains as right faith and does not become one with the Tattvas. 

evam tu i^icchayanayassa bhUsiyam ^a^adaihsanacantte 
sunu vaoahtranayassa ya vattavvarh se samUsei^a (360) 

360. From the stand point of reality, knowledge, faith 
and conduct have thus been described, now hsten to a brief 
statement of the same from the vyavahd.ra point of view 

^ I \ 

’TOT II ^ ^ ^ II 

jaka paradavvafn setadt hujetiyU appaijo sahStvena 
taha paradavvafnjanai ndyU vtsayena bhUvena (361) 

511^ n ^ ^ ^ n 

361, As chalk whitens another thing because of its 
intrinsic nature (of whiteness), so also the knower knows other 
things because of his own intrinsic nature (of knowledge). 

^ I I 

^ ^(TOj 
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^ ' jdka paiadavvaih se^Udi hu setiyd. dppano sahavet^o, 

taha paradavvam passat jwo VI sayena bhavena [362) 

*i»iT Kss*? I 

asn >roFi wfa w li^^Rii 

362. As chalk whitens another thing because of its intrin- 
sic' nature (of whiteness) so also the Self perceives other things 
because of his own intrinsic nature (of perception). 

3r^ I &folT aPWt I 

a? TTasa fasrff fa aqw aria 

jdka paradavvam setadi hu setiyU appano sahavena 
taha paradavvam vijahai nayd, vt saena bhUvena ( 363) 

363. As chalk whitens anothei thing because of its intrin- 
sic nature (of whiteness) so also the knowing Self renounces ex- 
ternal possessions because of his own intrinsic nature (of non- 
attachment). 

r !3r5 f alitor i , 

qT?sa a«n5|f airla ii^Wi 

jaha paradavvath se{adt hu seftyd- appaijo sahUvena 
taha paradavvam saddahat sammd,i^hl sahS,vei}a ( 364) 

m I 

' ^i5qi . 

364. As chalk whitens another thing because of its '-intrint 
SIC nature (of whitheness), so also a right believer believes in the 
external reahty because of his intrinsic nature (of right belief). 

r " gvam vavaharassa du vimcchao i^U^adamsa^acaritte 
. ' bhanio anfiesu vi pajjaesu emeva nUyavvo ( 365) 
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365. Thus it has been stated the truth about knowledge, 
faith and conduct from the vyavahUra point of view; the other 
modes (of consciousness) should be understood similarly. 

COxMMENTARY 

When chalk is used to whiten an object, say a mud pot, 
though chalk appears to transfer its white colour to the pot, it 
does not become identical with the mud pot, nor does it lose its 
intrinsic nature. The relation is only external. The white 
surface on the pot consists of chalk particles. This illustration 
of external relation of one thing to another, where two things are 
related to each other without losing their respective intrinsic 
nature is used to explain the relation between the knowing Self 
and the object known. The two are intrinsically different in 
nature, one is cetana and the other aceiana, conscious and non- 
concsious, and yet the two are related to each other in the 
process of knowledge as the knowing Self and the object known. 
The relation between the knower and the known is merely ex- 
ternal. In the process of knowing the knower and the known, 
both retain their intrinsic nature. jMna or knowledge is 
compared by the Jaina metaphysicians to light. Light by 
illuminating the external objects, make them visible without in 
any way interfering with their real nature, so also the external 
object become known through knowledge, they themselves 
remaining uninfluenced by the process of knowing. This theory 
of knowledge according to Jaimsm is incompatible with two 
other rival doctrines which are refuted in these gUthUs, — ^Brahma- 
^ Advaitic doctrine, and the Buddhistic doctrine. Since knowledge 
implies the relation between two entirely distinct reals, the 
pantheistic monism of the first school cuts the gordian knot by 
deriving both the Self and the non-Self from a primeval Brahman. 
This merely pushes the problem further without offering any real 
solution. How could the same identical cause produce two 
contradictory effects, still remains an insoluble mystery.- 
Metaphysical monism offers an easy escape from the problem 
of knowledge without offering any ^ satisfactory solution. 
The logical development of such a doctrine must necessarily 
identify the primeval Brahman with— one of the two — 
the cefuna dro-vyci and must end" by condemning the 
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external acetana woilds as mdyn or illusory, an extremely 
' inconvenient, and erroneous conclusion. The solution offered 
by the Buddhistic metaphysics is equally unsatisfactory. The 
process of knowledge ofjflana at any particular moment of its 
existence manifests in the dual aspect of the knower and the 
known. The metaphysical categories of Self and matter are 
treated to be purely hypothetical and unwarranted assumptions. 
jMna or knowledge is the only real and it manifests as objects 
of knowledge in the process of knowing. This solution of the 
problem of knowledge apparently gets rid of the difficulty of 
explaining the relation between two contradictory categories, 
the Self and the non-Self, by reducing both to a simple principle 
ofjnajia or knowledge. If the object of knowledge is just the 
manifestation of knowledge itself, what happens to it when there 
is no process of knowing. Absence of knowledge must necessarily 
mean the disappearance of the external world This nilulistic 
conclusion or sU.7iyavd,da that when knowledge ceases to be, then 
the Self and the external world cease to be is contradicted by 
our concrete experience Hence both these theories of knowledge 
are refuted by our author in the above gUthas 

Impure emotional states such as attachment and aversion 
are the results of absence of clear knowledge of the exact nature 
of the reals This is explained below 

11 ^ 

daihsananUnacanttam ktmcivi natthi du aceyane visae 
tamha kith gMdayade cedayida tesu visaesu {366) 

^^5 II ^ ^ ^ II 

366. There is no faith, knowledge, or conduct whatsoever 
in a non-mtelligent object, therefore what does the soul destroy 
in those objects 

dafnsa^anhija cantiahi kimcivi natthi du aceyane kamme 
tfamhd, kitn ghudayade cedqjndU tamhi kammammi {367) ^ 
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wnR? ^aRiai 5m 5Hf5t il^^'sil 

367. There is no faith, knowledge or conduct whatsoever 
in non-intelligent karmic material; therefore what does the soul 
destroy in those karmoi ^ 

_ - ^^uie nPT^ff I I 

darnsananUnacantiafu kifncivi nalthi du aceyane kuye 
tamliU kim gliRdayade cedayidU iesu kUyesu {368) 

368 There is no faith, knowledge, or conduct whatsoever 
in nondntelligent body, therefore what does the soul destroy in 
those bodies? 

i 

rianassa damsanassa ya bhanio ghao taliU, canttassa 
navi tamhi poggladavvassa kovi ghaou mddittho (369) 

aii^ ^ II ^^^11 

369 Destruction of knowledge, faith and conduct (of the 
erroneous bnd by the soul) is spoken of, but destruction of 
matter is never indicated 

% ^OTT %| UT^q’ ^ ^ I 

^ II^VSoll 

fivassaje gum kei natthi khalu te paiesu davvesu 
tamha sammnditthissa natthi rSgo u visaesu (370) 

^ JOTI: ^ ^^5 1 - 

H O 11 

370 Whatever attributes are present in a soul, those are 
certainly not present in other substances therefore in a right 
believer there is no attraction for sense-objects. 
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^ ^ I 

^ spiCului ni^ TPirfe ll^'9?ll 

rUgo doso moho jlvasseva ya anai}naparin!imd, 
eet}a kUrane^a u saddd,disu natthi rdgddi (371) 

I 

fl ^ mm ll^v9^ H 

' 371. Attachment, aversion and delusion are the soul’s 

own inalienable modes; for these reasons there is no attachment, 
etc. in sound, etc. 

commentary 

A substance and its intrinsic property are so intimately 
related to each other that if the substance is destroyed, the 
property is also destroyed and, conversely, when the property is 
destroyed the substance must also be destroyed For example 
take a flame and the light proceeding from it. If the flame will 
be destroyed there will be no light and if the light will be 
destroyed there will be no flame. Butin the case of objects 
which do not have the intimate relations, the destruction of one 
need not follow the destruction of the other For example take 
the case of lamp placed on a stand. The lamp may be destroyed 
while the stand may remain intact and conversely the stand 
may break without destroying the lamp. Faith, knowledge and 
conduct are the intrinsic properties of the Self. In their impure 
form, they form the states of the impure Self which blinded by 
nescience is incapable of realising its pure nature Reahsation 
of the pure nature of the Self necessarily presupposes the 
destruction of these impure states of consciousness, wrong faith, 
wrong knowledge, and wrong conduct. These attributes of the 
Self are externally related to karmic materials Since the psychic 
attributes of the Self have nothing to do with non-conscious 
matter which is only accidentally and externally related to 
psychic states, the destruction of the psychic states will not in 
any way result in the destruction of matter Otherwise 
destruction of the properties of the Self must lead to the destru- 
ction of matter and, conversely, the' destruction of the properties 
of matter must lead to the destruction of the soul. This is 
28 
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absurd. Therefore the, emotional states of attachment,, aversion, 
and delusion are only properties of the Self' brought about by 
ajmna and they can never be present in their objects. '""But when 
ajMna or nescience disappears, the ' inxpure' emotions depending 
upon It will also disappear and the ’ Self will regain its pure 
nature The presence of impure emotions and their destruction 
leading to the consequential restoration of the purity of the Self 
neither of these things can be predicated of external objects 
since the nature of the physical object cannot accommodate these 
properties of consciousness 

Next the author points out that the property of one thing 
cannot be produced by an entirely different thing 

3 

ajinadaviyena annadavtyassa no klrai guf}Uppd.o 
tamhU u savvadavvU uppajjarhfe sahUvena ( 372) 

372. By one substance the properties of another 

substance are never produced. Therefore all substances are 
produced by their own nature. 

COMMENTARY 

By this the author once again emphasises the fact 

that impure conditions such as attachment and aversion being 
attributes of consciousness are not really produced by external 
objects Hence if a person dissatisfied with his impure 
states of consciousness and actuated by sincere desire for 
self-reformation proceeds with a righteous indignation to destroy 
those external objects which he imagines to be the cause 
of his own impure emotions of attachment and aversion, 
he merely exhibits his own ignorance of the real 
nature of things and proceeds in a wrong path to achieve his 
goal of self-reformation. It is this point that is elaborated in the 
previous six gmhns and further emphasised in the present one. 
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'ft«rar 'Tfojwfw ^|JiTfir i 

5f»r«»r 3 ^ sii n^is^it 

mmdiymajhfkuj’avqyan^t^i poggalu pannamafiiii bahugUni 
tani suntUna itisai tusai pw }0 ahath bhaiiio {373) 

373 . Woids of blame or praise are (only) sound produced 
by material pai tides modified in various form On hearing them 
one gets angry or pleased thinking, “I am addiessed thus ” 

‘ 5«3Tt ^ooft 1 

^ ^ grf 3T|^> II^VSYII 

poggaladavvath saddattapannqyatk tassajai gum anno 
tamhu na tumaih bhanto kinictvi kiHi 7usasi abuho (374) 

ftj ii^v3}?ii 

374. As words are really produced by modification of 
material particles, therefore their properties are entirely different 
from that of yours. Hence you are not in any way addressed 
by them. Why do you get angry? Oh, ignorant person 

' * 1 ^ afl 'n a ^<15 fn? a Fa at ‘la'i 

'a a iTf atafromm a^ ii^'sKii 

/ 

asuho suhova saddo na farh bhanai sunasu mam ti so ceva 
naya ei viniggahium soyavisayamUgayam saddarh (375) 

«. F j ^ 

^ IRvs^ll 

375. A bad or good word does not of its own accord say 
to thee, “Hear me”. Even when the sound reaches the organ 

P tj 

of hearing it does not arrive to seize your attention (by force) 

( 

asuhafh suham ca rUvafa na tatn bhanai peccha maifi ti so ceva 
i} 2 ya ei vii}iggahium cakkhuvisayamUgayam lUvafn ( 376) 
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sigA S)i ^ ^ =1 >1^ w ’nfflia I 

376 An unpleasant or pleasant visual form docs not of 
Its own accord say to thee, “See me.” Even when the visual 

stimulus reaches the organ of sight, It docs not airive there to 

seize your attention (by force). 

^ 5 “I ^ llr I 

ora tr? rdP oi rafgg ra^f^^raHPra ii^vaaii 

asuho suho va gamdho na tafn bhami jiggha inaih d so ceva 
mya ei vimggahium ghMavisayamUgayam gafndham (377) 

H ll^vsvsii 

377. Disagreeable or agreeable odour does not of its own 
accord say to thee, “Smell me.” Even the smell reaches the 
organ of smelling, it does not arrive there to seize your attention 
(by force). 

. asuho suho va raso na tarn hhanai rasaya main ti so ceva 
naya ei viniggahium rasanavisayamUgayaih tu rasain [378) 

n 5 wi iw^cw 

378. Bad or good taste does not of its own accord say to 
thee, “Taste me.” Even when the taste reaches the organ of 
tasting (tongue) it does not arnye there to seize your attention 
(by force). 

^ ^ ^ t TOT ^ I 

^ ^ ^RfenBPTHTtT TO? II^V9^11 

asuho suho va phaso na fam bhanai phUsa mam U so ceva 
naya ei viniggahium kayavisayamUgayam phasam (379) 

^ TO? ^ ^ ^ H I 
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379. Unpleasant or pleasant touch does not of its own 
accord say to thee, '‘Touch me ” When the contact stimulus 
reaches the organ ’of contact (body) it does not arrive there to 
seize your attention (by force) 

^9^ ^ ^ ?T 5Eft I 

asuho suho va gtino na iam bhanai bujjha mam U so ceva 
naya ei omtggahiyuin buddhwisayamagayam iu gunam ( 380) 

gflt =11 5<iit n iiifiife g i 

g gum, ll^<i°ll 

380 The bad are good quality (of an object) does not of 
its own accord say to thee, “Think of me Even when the 
quality reaches the organ of thinking (mmd), it does not arrive 
there to seize your attention (by force). 

^ ^ ^ ^ JT fe ^ I 

asukath sukarh va davvafn na taih bhanai bujjha mafn ti so ceva 
naya ei vimggahiyuth buddhivisayamUgayam davvarh ( 381) 

91^ ^1 552? ^oii^ ^ irq | 

381. A bad or good substance does not of its own accord 
say to thee, “Think of me ” Even when the (idea of) substance 
reaches-the organ of thinking (mmd) it does not arrive there to 
seize your attention (by force). 

g srrPiT 555W ^ 1 

PnR^«irr q 

evam tujUi}i davvassa uvasawafnneva gacchai mUdho 
niggahamanU, parassa ya sayarh ca buddhifa sivamappatto (382) 

fqfqqiqqj; to q q 5!^ 

382. Thus devoid of a clear understanding of the nature 
of the objects of knowledge and incapable of abstaining irom 
external influence and himself not attaining mental happiness, 
the ignorant person does not go along the path of peace. 
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Here is a beautiful picture of an individual perceiving 
aeent situated in the midst of an environment abounding in 
sense-stimuli of various kinds The environment is always full 
of sense-stimuli pertaining to sound, sight, smell, taste, and 
touch. These stimuli proceed from physical object situated in 
the environment and hence they are also of physical nature 
These stimuli of physical nature may leach the appropriate 
sense-organs of the individual person Sound-stimulus may 
reach the ear, light may leach the eyes, odour may reach the 
nose, taste stimulus may reach the tongue, contact stimulus the 
skin of the body The mere presence of the stimuli in the 
environment and even their coming into contact with th’e 
respective sense-organs may not be effective enough to produce 
the psychic reaction in the consciousness of the individual 
Many sound stimuli may not even cross the threshold of 
consciousness One or two may appear in the field of 
consciousness and yet may flit away without being noticed. 
Tlie same in the case with the other sense-stimuli That 
particular sense stimulus which is capable of producing the 
corresponding psychic reaction does so because of the selective 
attention on the part of the individual This selective attention 
^on the part of the individual is prompted and directed by his 
owm interest in the thing It is this interest that he takes in the 
particular thing towards which his selective attention is directed 
that IS mainly responsible for that particular sense-perception. 
Whether the sense perception is auditory or visual or of any 
other kind in each case the individual chooses a particular 
stimulus, attends to it because of his personal relation to it 
Thh^i the immediate causal condition of the psychic fact of 
perception is the individual himself Whatever interests lum 
will be perceived by him and others which are of no interest to 
him uull pass away unnoticed. When one the psychic fact of 
perception is thus brought about by the selective attention on 
e part of the individual consciousness, the perception further 
onngs about the hedonic reaction in the individual consciousness 
of pleasantness or unpleasantness This feehiig of pleasure dr 
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pain aissociated with the psychic fact of perception is also 
determined by the attitude of individual consciousness. When 
perception and its hedonic reaction in the consciousness are thus 
entirely determined by the psychological attitude of the individual, 
it is merely ignorance to take external objects of the perceptual 
world to be responsible for the hedonic reaction in one’s self. 
The objects in the external world from which the stimuli 
proceed are entirely physical in nature and hence cannot be 
directly responsible for the psychic modification, perceptual and 
hedonic, occurring in the individual consciousness It is this' 
important psychological truth that is imparted by the author to 
an unenlightened person who is ignorant of the real nature of 
perception and the hedonic, reaction thereby If you set your 
mind in order, if you cease to take interest in the olyect of the 
perceptual world, if you direct your attention on your own Self 
and thus get absorbed in contemplation of the truth and beauty 
of the Pure Self then the innumerable sense stimuli present in 
the environment which bombard your sense-organs constantly 
will be absolutely impotent to disturb you from your self- 
absorption, and you will remain enjoying the spiritual bliss 
which transcends all pleasures derivable from the sense-presented 
world. 

- 

Next it IS pointed out that the Self which is free from the 
impure psychic states of attachment and aversion, which remains 
the pure Knower, .will also be rid of the consciousness of being 
the agent, enjoyer of karmas and continue to be only the pure 
consciousness of the Knower. 

kammaihjam puvvakayam suhasuhamaneyavittkara'bisesam 
- tatto Ti.iyattae appayih tujo so pa4ikkamanam (333) 

383. When a person turns his Self away from his previous 
good'or bad and of multifarious kinds, then that Self is 
certainly the mscqya pratikrama^a, real repentance, ' ^ 
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' - ^ ^ %^Tr ll^'^VII 

kammaih jam suhamasuhafhjamhi ya bhUvehifii bajjhai bhavissafa 
tatto iiiyattaejo so paccakkhUi^am havai ceyU (384) 

qj?f m I 

\5J 

384 When a person keeps his Self away from future 
bondage likely to be caused by impure psychic states resulting 
from karmas good or iiad, then that Self is certainly the niscaya 
pratyakhytna or real renunciation. 

^ ^ 'sft %1TT \\\^K\\ 

jafa suhamasuhamudinnam sampaht ya aneyamttharavisesafn 
taih dosamjo ceyai so khalu dtloyanam ceyd {385) 

385 That soul which realises as evil all those psychic 
states of multifarious kinds which arise at present (in the 
consciousness) due to the operation of karmas is certainly the 
nxkcaya Ulocand, or real confession 

qra^^istjoc ^5^ ^ tT I 

3Wr%?T^ ^ I %T 

i}iccam paccakkhni}am kuvvai mccathjoya pa^ikkamadi 
mccam aloceyat so hu carittatn. havai ceya. (386) 

to’ to \ ' 

totot=^f^ %gto [\\6%\\ 

386 That Self which is always engaged in the practice of 
these-real repentance, renunciation and confession, is certainly 
the niscaya cnriira or real right conduct 

COMMENTARY 

The Self which is thus of real pure conduct is the same as the 
Self which has realised his own pure nature of jMna or 
Icnowledge. 
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SJOTPlf fWf 5ft I I 

^ joft ^ET? 31gf%g ll^qisii 

vedamto kammaphalam appUnam kunaijo du kammaphalam 
so (am puno vi bamdhai biyam dukkhassa atthaviham {387) 

^ 3^# lR<^v3ii 

387. One who experiencing the fruit of Aiflrmaj' identifies 
the Self with the fruit of kaj mas, again sows the seeds of karmic 
bondage and misery of eight different kinds 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

vedainto kammaphalam maye kayam munai jo du kammaphalam 
so tarn punovi bamdhai biyam dukkhassa atthaviham ( 388) 

mi fd I 

388 One who experiencing the fruit of karmas thinks 
that he has brought it about, again sows the seeds of karmic 
bondage and misery of eight different kinds 

^ ?f 5^ ^ 3Tgf^ 

vedamto kammaphalam suhido duhido ya havadi jo cedd 
so tarn punovi bamdhai biyam dukkhassa atthaviham (389) 

1 

389 The soul that experiencing the fruit of karmas is 
made happy or miserable thereby, again sows the seeds of karmic 
bondage and misery of eight different kinds 

COMMENTARY 

The consciousness that, T am other than jnana or pure 
knowledge’ is ajnana cetana or nescient consciousness That is of 
two kinds, karma cetana, and karma-phala-cetarm ^ The feeling that, 

*I produce all these things other than jfiana^ is karma-cetana The 
29 
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consciousness that, ‘I enjoy the fruits, of all things other than 
jmna' IS kama-phala-cetana. These two constitute the seed for 
samsnra, because they form really the cause of the eight kinds of 
karmas which form the causal condition of samUra, Therefore 
the person who wants to attain mok^a must destroy these two 
forms of ajnana-cetana, nescient consciousness In order to achieve 
this end, he must renounce all karma or action and also renounce 
all karma-phala or the fruits of his action It is only by that 
method he can realise his divine nature of f suddha-jMna cetatia) 
pure consciousness of knowledge which wiU be his permanent 
heritage 

Next it is pointed out that the nature of knowledge is 
entirely distinct from that of other objects 

W q ^ q tTRir fefq | 

<qq w fqqr 

saftham nUnafn na havatjamhd. satthaih nayMae kimci 

tamhd, annafn nanam annam sattham jind, vimti (390) 

mi ^ ^ I 

390 The Scripture is not knowledge, because the Scripture 
knows not anything Therefore the Jinas have said that 
knowledge is entirely different from Scripture 

qtq q q qrqq i 

qouTDiiq qoq 

saddo nai}am na havaijamhu saddo nayUnae kimci 

tamha annam nanam ai}nam saddamjlna vimti (391) 

^ qR ?! J? 1 

mi w'^ww 

391 Sound is not knowledge, because sound knows not 
anything Therefore the Jinas have said that knowledge is 
entirely different from sound 
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^ qm q m q ^rrqq fefq i 

sjOTf nrrof Slow ^ fworr ^ iiH’^ii 

rUvam i}d,nai)i na havai jamhu, rUvam nayanoe kimci 
tamhU aiv}ai)i nRtiam annam rUvatnjina vimit {392) 

392. Visual form is not knowledge, because visual form 
knows not anything Theiefore the Jinas have said that 
knowledge is entirely different from visual foim 

^'iqt qrq q qoaft q iriq^ f#5r i 

qonf orpJT qoq q^q IlH^ll 

aflano nanam na havai jamhU. vanno nayanae kimci 
tamhn atjtiaih ijUi^am at^narh vannam jina vimti (393) 

qiq ^ ^ qiqf^ i 

m fqq \\^%\{\ 

393 Colour is not knowledge, because colour knows not 
anything. Therefore the Jinas have said that knowledge is 
entirely different from colour. 

qrq q q qrqq i 

qaof uTpif sfonf qq fqqr i%fq llH'^ll 

gamdho i}U,narh i}a havat jamhd. gamdho naySnae kirhci 
tamhd. ai}mih nUnafh aiinath gamdhaih jtnd, vifhtt (394) 

q^ q qqifq i 

394 Smell is not knowledge, because smell knows not 
anything Therefore the Jinas have said that knowledge is 
entirely different from smell 

q ^ qpq q^fr | q qrqt^ i 

gjoq nnq q qroi fqfe 11 

na raso du havat nUnafn jamhU du raso nayanae ktmci 
tamhu ani}afn nUnam rasafnya annaihjinU vimtt (395) 

51 qrq q i 

^ qpq 
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395 Taste is not knowledge, because taste knows not any 
thing. Therefore the Jinas have said that knowledge is entirely 
different from taste. 

qiRft w ^ ^ I 

9Ttraf urr*jf 

phdiso n&nam na havat jamhd, pMso na yaijae kimci 
tamha atynafn, n^tiaih annam phUsam pr^a vimti {396) 

TO 

396. Touch IS not knowledge, because touch knows not 
anything. Therefore the Jmas have said that knowledge is 
entirely different from touch 

qjwq uipir ^ ’jt i 

^ 3TO urrof 31001 ^ rsfOTT II ^evsil 

kammaih n^i}ain na havat jamhU kammam iia yanae kimci 
tamhd, ai}naih 0nam annarh kammam jtnd vimti ( 397) 

\\\%^\\ 

397. Karma is not knowledge, because karma knows not 
anything Therefore the Jinas have said that knowledge is 
entirely different from karma 

mm m m i 

3TO oTTof 3^oof ^ |%on \\\t6\\ 

dhammo nUnam na havaijamhn dhammo na yanae kirnci 
tamhn aiinam nMafn annaih dhammafnjind viihti {398) 

qq f%qr ll^'^dll 

398 Principle of motion is not knowledge, because the 
principle of motion knows not anything Therefore the Jinas 
have said that knowledge is entirely different from the principle 
of motion 

OirOTTfSpFTft Of 531T^Sn^ Of ZfpJnT | 

31007 (JifOl ajoqtTSTfTf f^up- ||^§.§.|| 
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{iUi 2 amadham?no na havadi jamhd, adhamrno r}ayari.aB kimci 
tamlia atft^am nanam annamadhammam jma viihtt [399) 

^ srqqf I 

399. The principle of Rest is not knowledge, because the 
principle of Rest knows not anything. Therefore the Jinas have 
said that knowledge is entirely different fiom the principle of 
lest. 

uTM q fqf W qroitr %% I 

W unri aqoof f^iJTT fqfff ll»oo|| 

kUlo nanam na havai jamha kalo nayanae kimci 
tamha annam nanam annatn kalamjinU vifnU {400) 

ii « o o n 

400 Time is not knowledge, because time knows not 
anytinng Therefore the Jinas have said that knowledge is 
entirely different from time 

^r?rfq ^ mm m i 

^ mm mm fmmr iivo^ii 

dyUsafnpi nU nanam jamhdyUsam na yUnae kimci 
tamha ayasam annam nanam annam jina vifnti {40 T) 

' ii ^ o ^ ii 

401. Space is not knowledge, because space knows not 
anything Therefore the Jinas have said that knowledge is 
entirely different from space 

WFT 31%?^ '5F|T I 

^ squtif uvo^ii 

nUjjhavasSnam nanam ajjhavasRnam acedatiain jamhd 
tamhd annam ijdnaM ajjhavasdnaHi tahd annam (402) 

I! « o Rii 

402 Effort is not knowledge, because, effort knows not 
anything Therefore knowledge is one thing and effort quite 
another. 
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^ I orrafr i 

orm ^ iivo^n 

ja?nhajanai mccam tamha jlvo du janao r}aTn 
nanam cajanayado avmdinttam muneyavvam {403) 

5rr4\ i 

m ^ 11^0 ^11 

403 As the characteiistic of the soul is to be always 
knowing, therefore the soul is ceitainly the subject of knowledge, 
the Knower, pat excellence It should be understood that 
knowledge and the knowei cannot be differentiated from 
each other. 

^ nvovil 

nd.nam sammaditthi du samjamam suttamamgapuvvagayam 
dhammadhammam ca tahU pavvajjam abbhuvamti buha {404) 

mA 1 

^ m I’ll: ii^o^ii 

404 Knowledge is the same as right belief, discipline, 
Scripture consisting of angas pUrvas, merit and demerit and 
asceticism. So declare the wise 

COMMENTARY 

The investigation into the nature of Self or samayas^ra has 
resulted in the above definitions of the Umd.. The definition is 
both negative and affirmative. Negatively it states what it is 
not and affirmatively it states what it is All the facts which are 
distinct in nature from that of the Self are excluded from the 
scope of definition, whereas all the facts which are of the nature 
of Self are included Thus the definition is logically accurate 
inasmuch as it is free from the usual fallacy of definition of either 
being too wide or too narrow. These two defects according 
to Indian Logic are called respectively ativyapti and avyUpti. 
The former indicates the defects of including the things which 
do not come into the concept defined, and the latter refers 
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to the neglect of not including the facts which should 
come under the scope of definition The defimtion in its 
affirmative form therefore emphasises the intrinsic identity 
between the thing and its attributes, jlva and jMna — Self and 
Knowledge. A thing and its attributes are not different 
categories brought together by a third categoiy called samavdya, 
a view maintained by other schools of thought According to 
Jaina metaphysics dravya and gui^a are inseparable and indivisible 
unity — no dravya without guna and no gum without dravya. This 
leads to the fundamental proposition which states the identity of 
the Self with knowledge The Self, the Knower, is identical 
with knowledge jMna and jMnl are one and the same The 
definition further implies as its coriollory that the different 
aspect and modifications of the Self are also identical with the 
Self or MmU. Thus right belief right knowledge, and right 
conduct, which are but different aspects of the same Self 
become identical with the Self These three conjointly constitute 
the mok^a mUrga — the path to spiritual salvation, and the mokia 
tnUrga also must be located in the nature of the Self as it is 
identical in nature with that of the Self inasmuch as it 
represents a stage m the development of the Self Thus it is 
clearly pointed out that the Kingdom of Heaven is within you 
One who deserves to reach the goal of liberation or inok^a has 
nothing to do with the non-conscious external things since he 
has within himself everything that is necessary to realise his 
purpose The spiritual development therefore consists in the 
continuous development of the Self to a higher and higher state 
followed by the progressive widening of knowledge till the Self 
becomes perfect and knowledge becomes completely co-extensive 
with the reahty At this stage the Self becomes both sarvajha 
paramd.tmU, the Omniscient and the Absolute Self This is 
the end of saMsUra and the goal of life from which there is 
no return 

lijnana is thus completely different from other tilings, how 
can jMna be the eater of food ^ The answer is given below 

UTI ^ ^ I 
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attajassa amuito nahu so aharao havai evain 
nharo khalu mulio jamhU so poggalamao u {405) 

405 Since the Self is non-coiporeal, he is certainly not 
the eater of food, because food being of the nature of matter is 
corporeal. 

q ^ fro ^ ^ ZT 5f qx^ I 

n O 

fETt ^ q iivo ^ii 

na VI sakkai ghiitumjam na vi mol turn jam yajafn paradavvafn 

so kovi ya tassa giino piiuggya vissa^o vtlvi {406) 

?ir(^ m i 

^ ^5(q ^ ^ ?pT* ll«o^ii 

406 It has no attribute either acquired or natural to 
enable it to grasp or give up foreign matter, 

^ %Tr ^ ^ I 

^ ^pjT hYotsii 

tamha ujo visuddho ceyU so iieva gmhae kirnci 
neva vimumcai kimcwi jivdjlvMa davvUnam {407) 

||»ovs|| 

407 Therefore that Self which is of the nature of pure 
consciousness neither grasps anything nor relinquishes anything 
of objects, animate or inanimate 

COMMENTARY 

These gnthas are obviously intended to refute the 
Upanisadic doctrine that Ufma is anna-maya and kosa-maya for 
valid reasons 

Next it IS pointed out that adopting any bodily insignia or 
mark as a means for realising mok^a is certainly inadequate 
because the body is shown to be the eater of food and hence 
corporeal and distinct from the non-corporeal Self 
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^ nvo<'ii , 

pasamtjlzya liThgdniva gihalim.gd.ni va bahuppaydrUni 
ghitfum vadamti md^hd hngaminafh mokkhamaggotti {408) 

408. Fools put on various types of insignia of false ascetics 
or householders and maintain that this outer mark constitutes 
the path to mok^a. 

im iivo^ii 

nadu hoi mokkhamaggo liihgamjam dehanimmamd arihd 

limgam mucittu damsanananacarittam sevamti ( 409) 

409. Bodily mark is not cartainly the path of emancipation 
(as IS evident from the fact that) the Arhats discard the bodily 
mark by disowning the body itself and devote their attention 
only to right belief, knowledge and conduct. 

Ri% i 

r^r^T llv!o|| 

navi esa mokkhamaggo pdsamdi gihamaydni lifngdni 
damsanandnacanttani mokkhamaggam jj.nd vimti {410) 

HtajJiR'. I 

ll» ? ® II 

410 The insignia of false ascetics or householders never 
(constitute) the path of emancipation The Jinas declare that 
faith, knowledge and conduct (together constitute) the path of 
emancipation 

COMMENTARY 

Thus it IS further emph^ised that it is not the bodily 
mark but the . spiritual quahties that constitute the path to 

salvation. 
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31^ feif ?ir»rrc«nTr!:f^f5 wt ’Tiiq i 

aroTf ^sr iiv? ui 

jamha'jahittu Im^e sctgaranagaraehim va gahie 
" ' dafusanananacaritte appUmm jiwija mokkliapahe (411) 

\ 

' II V u ii 

411. Therefore^ giving up the insignia adopted by house- 
holders and the homeless ones, direct the Self to failJi, knowledge 
and conduct, the path of emancipation 

COMMENTARY 

Hence the saint has to discard all bodily marks as they are 
useless and concentrate upon the thiee jewels oi Right Belief, 
Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct which arc spiritual in 
nature and which are therefore the tiue path, 

35RPIT ^ ^ - 

mokkhapahe appanam thavehi tarn cem jhahi tarn ceda 
tattheva vihara mccam ma viharasu anijiadavvcsu (412) 
sil^R ^ ^ 1 

412 Keep the Self on the path of emancipation, meditate 
on him, experience him, always move in Him, do not move 
among other things. 

COMMENTARY 

It has already been shown that the three -jewels which 
constitute the mok^a marga are really of the nature of the Self 
Therefore the directions to establish, to experience, to meditate 
etc., refer to the Self. Thus it is emphasised that you are 
always to live, move and have your being in the Self and nevei 
to look beyond to the o liter world This is the surest method 
for self-realisation 

Next it IS pointed out that those who are devoid of real 
knowledge and who put their faith on bodily garbs alone, cannot 
realise the Absolute Self, 
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% wef nr nrrjt nvuii 

pTihhamdihngesu va gikalimgesu va bahippayaresu 
huvvamtije mamatam tehim na nay am samayasUram {413) 

m‘ TOeR; ii^Ull 

413 The real Self is not seen by those who put on the 
garb of ascetics or householders and fancy that therefore they 
are the real seers. 

Next It is emphasised that bodily insignia are therefore ir- 
relevant and useless. 

1 

jnr oT^rt ^fnnrf^ i^TTroT m% I 

vavahario puna navo donmvi hmgam bhanai mokkhapahe 
mcchayanao na icchat mokkhapahe savvahngani {414) 

gqqjft t srfq feit i 

glferilfq II » ? »ll 

""S 

414. Although, the vyavahdra point of view declares the 
two (classes of insignia) to be the path of emancipation, the 
standpoint of reality does not want any insignia whatsoever for 
the path of liberation 

COMMENTARY 

Those -who maintain that what is obtained from the qyaoa- 
hara point of view is the real and ultimate truth can never reahse 
the samayasara or the Supreme Self Reahsation of samayasara 
or True Self is possible only by adopting the niscaya point of 
view which is the only way to reach the Absolute Reality. 



^ %tJT ^ ^ 115? ? 'All 

JO samqyapahudaminain pathiUna atthataccao naum 
atthe tjialndi ceya so hohi uttamam sokkham (415) 
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415. That person who, Jiaving read the Samaya pahuda, 
and having known its real meaning, firmly holds to the truth 
thereof will attain Supreme Bliss. 

COMMENTARY 

In the last gilt/ia the author indicates the benefits that ivill 
accrue to one who carefully studies the work dealing with the 
nature of the Supreme Self. It is a well-known fact that the 
value of a study depends upon the nature of the book whereas 
the book itself derives its value from the subject-matter dealt 
therein Tins book by Bhagavan Kunda Kunda has as its 
contents and investigation into the nature of the Supreme Reality 
called samayasara^ by the author ivhicli is synonymous with 
paramaima or the para brahman or the Supreme Self. Tiie nature 
of this parama brahman is said to bcj?15/;a-wq;'^, knowdedge, pai^ 
excellence, w^hich illuminates the whole of reality and comprehends 
it within Itself This Self is the Light that illuminates the 
whole of reality since it has transcended completely the toil and 
turmoil of the world of remram, a world full of jarring discord 
and, since the Self has reached the place of Perfect Hai mony 
and Supreme Bliss, He is also designated to be ananda-maya or of 
the nature of Supreme Bliss This parama brahaman characterised 
by jhanamaya and anandamaya, all-knowledge and all-bliss, 
constitutes the subject matter of this book Hence the book itself 
is therefore described as Sabda Brahman, the Word Divine, the 
name which it derives from its contents This Sabda Brahman is 
therefore the gatew^ay to the Realm of Ultimate Reality, the 
parama brahman ' One who studies this work carefully and who 
comprehends clearly its meaning has therefore the privilege of 
entering into the promised Land of Paradise, the Realm of the 
Real, the place of the Paramatma This privilege which he acquires 
through study leads to the falling off of scales from his eyes He 
sees a vision He is face to face with the light that lights up the 
whole Umverse His own personahty is in tune with the infinite 
His whole being throbs in a responsive melody to the divine and 
perfect harmony Being in that atmosphere of Supreme Bliss, 
He himself feels a thrill of joy unsurpassed — verily a great boon 
for a noble effort 


Thus ends Samayasara, 
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single Ms. is edited along i\ith the Hindi Translation. Vol I is edited by 
Pt. S. C Diwakar and Vols II to Vll by Pt. Phoolachandra. Prakrit 
Grantha Nos I, 1 to 9. Super Royal Vol I : pp. 20 +80 + 350, Vol. II 
PP. 4 +^10 + +10, Vol III pp 10+496; Vol. IV pp. 16 +428, Vol V : pp. 

4 + 460, Vol VI pp. 22 +370, Vol. VII pp. 8 + 320. First edition 1947 
to 19 j 8. Vol. I Second edition 1966 Price Rs. 15/ — for each vol. 

^aralakkhana 

This IS a small Pr.iknt Grantha dealing with palmistry just in 61 gSthas. 
The Text IS edited along with a Sanskrit Chfiya and Hindi Translation by 
Prof. P. K Modi. Prnknt Grantha No 2. Third edition, Crown pp. 48. 
Third edition 1964 Price Rs. 1/50. 

Madanaparajaya 

An allegorical Sanskrit Campu by Nagadeva ( of the Samvat I4th century 
or so ) depicting the subjugation of Cupid. Critically edited by Pt Rajku- 
Mar Jain with a Hindi Introduction, Translation, etc. Sanskrit Grantha 
No. 1. Super Royal pp. 14 + 58 + 144 Second edition 1964 Price Rs 8/- 

Kannatja Pr5ntTya Tadapatrlya Grantha-sflcI 

A descriptive catalogue of Palmleaf Mss in the Jama BliandSras of Mood- 
bidri, Karkal, Ahyoor, etc. Edited with a Hindi Introduction, etc by 
Bt K Bhujabali Shastrt Sanskrit Grantha No 2. Super Royal pp 32 + 324. 
First edition 1948, Price Rs 13/-, 
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Ratna-Manjasa with BhSsya 


An anonymous treatise on Sanskrit prosody. Edited with a critical Introdu- 
ction and Notes by Prof H. D. Velankar Sanskrit Grantha No 5 Super 
Royal pp. 8 + 4 + 72. First edition 1949 Price Rs. 3/-. 


Ny5yavini^caya-vivaraija 

The NySyaviniicaya of Akalanka ( about 8th century A. D. ) with an 
elaborate Sanskrit commentary of VadirSja ( c 11th century AD) is a 
repository of traditional knowledge of Indian NySya in general and of Jama 
Nyaya in particular Edited with Appendices, etc by Pt. MaHENDRAKUIUR 
Jain Sanskrit Grantha Nos. 3 and 12 Super Royal Vol I * pp 68 + 546, 
Vol II pp. 66 + 468 First edition 1949 and 1954 Price Rs. 18/-each 

KevalajnSna-PraSna-ctid^mani 

A treatise on astrology, etc Edited with Hindi Translation, Introduction, 
Appendices, Comparative Notes etc by Pt NeMiCHaNDRA jAtN. Sanskrit 
Grantha No 7. Second edition 1969. Price Rs. 5/-. 


NSmamSla 

This is an authentic edition of the NamamSlS, a concise Sanskrit Lexicon 
ofDhanamjaya (c 8th century A D. ) with an unpublished Sanskrit 
commentary of AmarkTrti ( c 15th century AD) The Editor has added 
almost a critical Sanskrit commentary in the form of his learned and 
intelligent foot-notes Edited by Pt. Shambhunath TripaTHI, with a Fore- 
word by Dr. P L Vaidya and a HindT PrastSvana by Pt. MaheNDRAKUMAR. 
The Appendix gives AnekSrtha nighaptu and Ekaksarl-ko^a. Sanskrit 
Grantha No 6 Super Royal pp 16 + 140 First edition 1950 Price Rs. 4/50 


SamayasSra 

An authoritative work of Kundakunda on Jama spirituahsm. Prakrit Text, 
Sanskrit Ch5y& Edited with an Introduction, Translation and Commentary 
in English by Prof A ChakraVARTI. The Introduction is a masterly 
dissertation and brings out the essential features of the Indian and Western 
thought on the all important topic of the Self English Grantha No. 1. 
Super Royal pp 10+ 162 + 244 Second edition 197 1 Pnce Rs 15/—. 

jRtakaUhakathS 

This IS the first Devanagarl edition of the Pah Jstaka Tales which are a 
storehouse of information on the cultural and social aspects of ancient 
India Edited by Bhikshu Dharjiarakshita Pah Grantha No 1, Vol 1. 
Super Royal pp 16 + 384 First edition 1951. Price Rs. 9/- 

Mahapurarva 


It IS an important Sanskrit work of Jmasena-Gunahhadra, full of encvclo- 
paedic information about the 63 great personahties ofjamism and about 
jama lore in general and composed lu a literary style Jmasena (837 A D I 
IS an outstanding scholar, poet and teacher, and he occupies a unique 
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place in Sanskrit Litcratuie. This work was completed by his pupil 
Gunabhadra Critically edited with Hindi Translation, Introduction, 
Verse Index, etc. by Pr PaNNALAL JaiN Sanskrit Grantlia Nos 8, 9 and 
14. Super Royal : Vol 1 .* pp 8 + 68 + 746, Vol II pp 8 + 555, Vol III; 
pp 24 + 708, Second edition 1963-68. Pnre Rs. 20/- each. 

Vasunandi ^rrivakricfna • 

A Prakrit Text of Vasunandi ( c. Samvat first half of 12th century ) in 546 
gathas dealing witli the duties of a householder, critically edited along 
with a Hindi Translation by Pt. Hiralal Jain. The Intioduction deals 
With a number of important topics about the author and the pattern and 
the sources of the contents of this ^rfivakacara There is a table of contents. 
There arc some Appendices giving important explanations, extracts about 
Pratis\h5.vidhllna, Sallekhanri and Vratas There are 2 Indices giving the 
jPr.lkrit roots and words with their Sanskrit equivalents and an Index of 
the gathas as well Pr.'iktit Grantha No 3. Super Royal pp 230 First 
edition 1952 Price Rs. 6/-. 

Tattvarthavrirttikam or Rrijavarttikam 

This is an important commentary composed by the great logician Akalaaka 
on the Tatcvilrthasritra of Um'isv.'iti The text of the commmtary is 
critically edited giving variant readings from different Mss by Prof 
Maiiendr\ku MAR Jain Sanskrit Grantha Nds 10 and 20 Super Royal 
Vol. I: pp 16 +430, Vol ll pp 18+136 First edition 1953 and 1957. 
Piicc Rs. 12/- for each Vol. 

Jmasahasranrima 

It has the Svopajaa commentary of Panjita Asadhara (V S 13th century). 
In this edition brought out by Pr Hiralal a number of texts of the type 
of JmasahasranSma composed by Asridhara, Jinasena, SakalakTrti and 
Hcmacandra arc given Asadhara’s text is accompanied by Hindi Transla- 
tion. ^rutasagara’s commentary of the same is also given here There is 
a Hindi Introduction giving information about Asadhara, etc There are 
some useful Indices Sanskrit Grantha No 11 Super Royal pp 288 First 
edition 1954 Price Rs 6/-. 

Puranasara-Samgraha 

This IS a Purfina in Sanskrit by Damanandi giving in a nutshell the hves 
' of Tirthanikaras and other great persons The Sanskrit text is edited with 
a Hindi Translation and a short Introduction by Dr G C Jain. Sanskrit 
Grantha Nos 15 and 16 Crown Part 1 pp 20+ 198, Part II pp 
16 + 206 First edition 1954 and 1955 Price Rs. 5/- each ( out of punt ) 

Sar vartha-Si ddhi 

The Sarvartha-Siddhi of Pujyapada is a lucid commentary on the TattvSr- 
thasQtra of UmasvSti called here by the name Grdhrapxcclia It is edited 
here by Pt PhoolcHANDRA with a Hindi Translation, Introduction, a table 
of contents and three Appendices giving the Sutras, quotations m the 
commentary and a hst of technical terms Sanskrit Grantha o 
Double Grown pp 116 + 506, Second edition 1971, Price Rs 18/- 
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J^lnendi'a Mahavrtti 

This IS an exhaustive commentaiy of Abhayanandi on the JamendraVynla- 
rana a Sanskrit Grammar of Devanandi alias Pfijyapada of circa 5th-6th 
century A D Edited by Pts S N TriPATHI and M ChatuRVEDI. There are 
a Bhtimika by Dr V S Agrawala, DevanandiU Jainendra Vynkarana by 

PreMI and by MiMAMSAKA and some useful Indices at the end. 

Sanskrit Grantha No. 17 Super Royal pp. 56 + 506 First edition 1956. 
Price Rs 18/-. 

Vratatithmiipaya 

The Sanskrit Text of Smhanandi edited with a Hindi Translation and 
detailed exposition and also an exhaustive Introduction dealing with 
various Vratas and rituals by Pt. NemICHANDRA Shastri. Sanskrit Grantha 
No 19 Grown pp. 80 + 200. First edition 1956. Pnce Rs 5/-. 

Pauma-cariu 

An Apabhramia work of the great poet SvayambhQ ( 677 A. D. ) It deals 
with the story of Rama The Apabhramsa text with Hindi Translation and 
Introduction of Dr. Devendrakumar Jain, is published in 5 Volumes. 
Apabhraih^a Grantha Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8 & 9 Crown Vol I pp 28+ 333, 
Vol II pp 12 + 377, Vol III pp 6 + 253, Vol. IV pp. 12 + 342, Vol 
V pp 18 + 354, First edition 1957 to 1970. Price Rs 5/- for each vol 

jTvamdhara-Campu : ' 

This IS an elaborate prose Romance by Hancandra written in Kavya style 
dealing with the story of Jivamdhara and his romantic adventuies It has 
both the features of a folk-tale and a religious romance and is intended to 
serve also as a medium of preaching the doctrmes of Jainism The Sanskrit 
Text IS edited by PT Pannalal Jain along with liis Sanskrit Commentary, 
Hindi Translation and PrastavanS There is a Foreword by PROF K K. 
HanDIQui and a detailed En ghsh Introduction covering important aspects 
of jivamdhara tale by Drs A N UpADHYE and H L jAiN Sanskrit Grantha 
No 18 Super Royal pp 4 + 24 + 20 + 344 First edition 1958 Price Rs 15/-. 

Padma-purana . 

This IS an elaborate Purana composed by Ravisena (VS 734 ) in stylistic 
Sanskrit deahng with the Rama tale It is edited by Px PanNALAL jAIN ^ 
isith Hindi Translation, Table of contents, Index of verses and Introduction 
in Hindi dealing with the author and some aspects of this PurEna Sanskrit 
Grantha Nos 21, 24, 26. Super Royal Vol. I pp 44 + 548, Vol II pp 
16 + 460, Vol III pp 16 + 472 First edition 1958-1959. Price Vol. I Rs. 
16/-, Vol II Rs 16/-, Vol III Rs 13/-. 

Siddhi-vmiscaya 

This work of Akalaukadeva with Svopajfiav}tti along with the commentary 
o Anantavirya IS edited by Dr VUhendrakumar JaiN This is a new find 
and has great importance in the history of Indian Nyaya literature It is a 
leat of editorial ingenuity and scholarship The edition is equipped with 
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exhaustive, Icaiued InUoductions both in English and Hindi, and they shed 
abundant light on doctrinal and cluonological problems connected With 
this work and its author. There are some 12 useful Indices. Sanskrit 
Grantha Nos. 22, 23 Super Royal Vol. I pp 16 + 174 + 370, Vol II pp. 
8+008 First edition 1959. Price Rs 20/-and Rs 16/-. 

Bhadrabrihu Samhita 

A Sanskrit text by Bhadrabrihu dcnhng with astiology, omens, portents, 
etc Edited with a Hindi Tianslation and occasional Vivecana by Pt. 
NemICHANdra SiL\STRI There is an exhaustive Introduction in Hindi dealmg 
With Jam Jyotisa and the contents, authorship and age of the present work. 
Sanskrit Grantha No 25. Super Royal pp 72 + 416. First edition 1959. 
Price Rs. 14/- 

Pancasamgraha . 

This is a collective name of 5 Ti causes in Prrikrit dealmg w’lth the Karma 
doctrmc the topics of discussion being quite alike with those in the Gomma- 
lasara, etc The Text is edited with a Sanskrit Commentary, Prakrit VrtU 
bj Pt HiralaL wdio has added a Hindi Translation as well A Sanskrit 
Text of the same name by one ^rlpala is included in this volume There 
are a Hindi Introduction discussing some aspects of this work, a Table of 
contents and some useful Indices. Prrikrit Grantha No 10 Super Royal 
pp 60+ 801. First edition 1960 Price Rs 21/- 

Mayana-par.'ijaya-cariu 

Tins Apabhrainsa Text of Haridcva is critically edited along with a Hmdl 
Translation by Prof Dr HiRALAL Jain It is an allegorical poem dealmg 
With the defeat of the god of love by Jina. This edition is equipped with a 
learned Introduction both m English and Hindi The Appendices give 
important passages from VediCj Pah and Sanskrit Texts. There are a few 
explanatory Notes, and there is an Index of difficult words Apabhramsa 
Grantha No. 5. Super Royal pp 88 +- 90 First edition 1962 Price Rs 8/- 

Harivamsa Purana 

This IS an elaborate Purana by Jmasena ( ^aka 705 ) m styhstic Sanskrit 
dealing with the Hanvamsa in which are included the cycle of legends 
about Krsna and Psndavas The text is edited along with the Hindi Trans- 
lation and Introduction givmg information about the author and this work, 
a detailed Table of contents and Appendices giving the verse Index and 
an Index of szgnihcant words by Pt. PaNNALAL JaiN Sanskrit Grantha No 
27 Supei Royal pp 12 + 16 +- 812 +- 160. Fitst edition 1962 Price Rs. 25/- 

Karmaprakrti 

A PrSkrit text by Nemicandra dealing with Karma doctrme, its contents 
being allied with those of GommatasSra Edited by Pt. Hiralal jAiN with 
the Sanskrit commentary of Sumatiklrti and Hmdl Tik& of Pandita Hema- 
r3ja, as well as translation mto Hindi with VlsesSrtha PrSkrit Grantha No. 

11. Super Royal pp 32 + 160. First edition 1964 Prm'* 
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Upasakddhyayana 

It IS a portion of the Yasastilaha-campu of Somadeva Sfin. It deals with the 
duties of a householder Edited with Hindi Translation, Introduction and 
Appendices, etc by Pt KailasHCHANDRA ShastRI. Sanskrit Grantha No 28. 
Super Royal pp. 116 + 539. First edition 1964. Price Rs. 16/-, 


Bhojacaritra 

A Sanskrit Work presenting the traditional biography of the Param5ra Bhoja 
by Rajavallabha ( 15th century AD.) Critically edited by Dr. B CH 
ChhabRA, Jt Director General of Archaeology in India and S SaNKARNARA- 
YANA with a Historical Introduction and Explanatory Notes in English and 
Indices of Proper names Sanskrit Grantha No. 29. Super Royal pp 24 + 
192 First edition 1964. Price Rs. 8/-. 


SatyasSsana-parTksS. 

A Sanskrit text on Jam logic by AcSrya Vidyananda critically edited for the 
first time by Dr. GokulchaNdra jAtN. It is a critique of selected issues 
upheld by a number of philosophical schools of Indian Philosophy. There 
is an Enghsh compendium of the text, by Dr. NathMAL Tatia Sanskrit 
Grantha No 30. Super Royal pp. 56 + 34 + 62 First edition 1964 Price 
Rs. 5/-, 


Karakanda-carm 

An Apabhramsa text dealing with the life story of king Karakapda, famous 
as ‘Pratyeka Buddha’ in Jama & Buddhist literature Critically edited with 
Hindi & English Translations, Introductions, Explanatory Notes and Appe- 
ndices, etc by Dr Hiralal Jain Apabhramsa Grantha No 4. Super Royal 
pp 64 + 278 1964. Price Rs 15/-. 

Sugandha-dasami-katha 

This edition contams Sugandha-dasamT-katha in five languages, viz Apabh- 
ram^a, Sanskrit, Gujarati, Marathi and Hindi, critically edited by Dr, 
Hiralal Jain Apabhramk Grantha No 6 Super Royal pp 20 + 26 + 100 + 
16 and 48 Plates First edition 1966. Price Rs 1 1 /-. 


KalyRnakalpadruma 

It is a Stotra in twfenty five Sanskrit verses Edited with Hmdl Bhasya and 
Prastavana, etc by Pt Jugalkishore Mukhtar Sanskrit Grantha No 32. 
Crown pp 76. First edition 1967 Price Rs 1/50. 


Jamba Sami cariu 

This Apabhramia textofVira Kai deals with the life story ofJambQ 
Jsvami a historical Jama AcSrya who passed m 463 A D The text is 
critically edited by Dr ViMAL Prakash JaiN with Hindi translation, 
exhaustive introduction and indices, etc. Apabhramia Grantha No. 7, 
upcr Royal pp 16 + 152 + 402 First edition 1968 Price Rs 15/- 
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GadyacmtSmaiji 

This IS an elaborate prose romance by Vadibha Singh SQn, written m 
Kavya style dealing with the story of jTvamdhara and his romantic adven- 
tures. The Sanskrit text is edited by Pt. Pannala^l Jain along with his 
Sanskrit Commentary, Hindi Translation, PrastSvana and indices, etc. 
Sanskrit Grantha No 31. Super Royal pp. 8 + 40 + 258 First edition 1968. 
Price Rs. 12/-. 

Yoga Sara Prabhrta 

A Sanskrit text of Amitagati Acarya dealing Avith Jama Yoga vidya Criti- 
cally edited by Pt. JUQALKISHORB MUKHTAR with Hindi Bhasya, Prastavana, 
etc. Sanskrit Grantha No. 33. Super Royal pp. 44 + 236 First edition 1968, 
Price Rs. 8/-. 

Karma-Prakrti 

It IS a small Sanskrit text by Abhayacandra Siddhantacakravartl dealing 
With the Karma doctrine Edited with Hindi translation, etc by Dr. Gokul 
Chandra Jain. Sanskrit Grantha No 34 Crown pp. 92. First edition 1968. 
Price Rs. 2/-. 

Dvisamdhana Mahakavya * 

The Dvisamdhana Mahakavya also called Raghava-Papdaviya of Dhan- 
amjaya is perhaps one of the oldest if not the only oldest available 
Dvisarfidhana Kavya. Edited with Sanskrit commentary Of Nemicandra and 
Hmdi translation by Prof Khushalchandra Gorawala. There is a learned 
General Editorial by Dr. H. L. Jam and Dr. A. N Upadhye Sanskrit Gran- 
tha No. 35. Super Royal pp 32 +404, First edition 1970. Price Rs. 15/-. 

Saddar^anasamuccaya 

The earhest known compendium giving authentic details about six 
Dar^anas, i e si x systems of Indian Philosophy by Acfirya Hanbhadra 
Sun, Edited With the commentaries of Guparatna Sfiri and Somatilaka and 
With Hindi translation. Appendices, etc by Pt, Dr Mahendra Kumar Jaina 
NyAyAcAryA. There is a Hindi Introduction by Pt D D Malvania. 
Sanskrit Grantha No 36. Super Royal pp 22 + 536. First edition 1970 
Price Rs. 22/-. 

^SkatSyana VySkarapa with Amoghavrtti 

An authentic Sanskrit Grammar with exhaustive auto-commentary Edited 
by Pt. ^AMBHU NATHA TrIPATHI. There is a learned English Introduc- 
tion by Prof Dr R. Birwe of Germany, and some very useful Indices, 
etc Sanskrit Grantha No 37. Super Royal pp 14 + 127 + 488 First edition 
1971 Price Rs 32/- 

Jainendra-Siddhanta Ko^a 

It IS an Encyclopaedic work of Jama technical terms and a source book of 
topics drawn from a large number of Jama Texts. Extracts from the basic 
sources and their translations m Hindi with nccessarj references arc giicn. 
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Some Twenty-one thousand subjects arc dealt in four vols. Compiled and 
edited by ^ii Jmendra VainT. All the four volumes arc published and as 
Sanskrit Grantha No 38, 40, 42, and 44 Super Royal pp Vol. I pp 516, 
Vol II pp 642, Vol. Ill pp 637, Vol IV pp. .144. First edition 1970-73. 
Price Vol I Rs 50/-, Vol II Rs. 55/-, Vol. Ill Rs. 55/-, and Vol. IV Rs. 50/-. 
Advance Price for full set Rs 150/- 

Dharma^armabhyudaya 

This is a Sanskrit Mahakavya of very high standard by Malifikavd Hari- 
candra Edited with Sanskrit commentary, Hindi translation, Introduction 
and Appendices, etc. by PT PANN^LAL JAIN. Sanskrit Grantha No. 39. 
Super Royal pp 30+ 397. First edition 1971. Price Rs. 20/-. 

Nayacakra ( Diavyasvabhavapraksiaka ) 

This is a Prakrit text by ^rT Mailla Dhavala dealing with the Jama Theory 
ofNaya covering all the other topic dealt in the Alfipapaddhati, Edited 
with Hindi translation and useful indices, etc. by Pt KailasH GhanDRA 
SUASTRI In this edition AlSpapaddhati of Devasena and Nayavivarana 
from TattvSrthavSrtika are also included with Hindi translations Prakrit 
Grantha No 12 Super Royal pp 50 + 276. First edition 1971. Price Rs 15/- 

Purudevacampu 

It IS a stylistic GampUkavya in Sanskrit composed by Arhaddasa of the 
13-14th century of the Vikrama era Edited with a Sanskrit Commentary, 
Vasantl, and Hindi Tianslation by Pt Pannalal Jama Sanskrit Grantha 
No 41. Super Royal pp 36 +428 Delhi 1972 Price Rs 21/-. 

NSyakurnSracana 

An Apabhram^a Poem of Puspadanta (10th century AD), critically edited 
from old Mss with an Exhaustive Introduction, Hmdi Translation, Glossary 
and Indices, Old Tippana and English Notes by Dr Hiralal Jama. This is 
a Second Revised edition Apabhramia Grantha No. 10. Super Royal 
pp. 32 + 48 + 276 Delhi 1972 Price Rs 18/-. 

JasaharacariU 

It was first edited by Dr P L Vaidya. Here is a Second edition of the 
same With the addition of Hindi Translation and Hmdi Introduction by 
Dr Hiralal Jaina. This is the famous Apabhramsa Poem of Puspadanta 
(10th century A.D ), so well-known for its story Apabhramsa Granth No. 
11 Super Royal pp 64 +246 Delhi 1972. Price Rs 18/-. 

Daksma Bharata Men Jama Dharma 

A study m the South Indian Jamism by Px Kailash GhaNDRA ShASTRI. 
Hindi Grantha No 12 Demy pp 209 First edition 1967 Price Rs 7/-. 

Sanskrit K&vya ke Vikasa men Jama Kaviyon ka Yogadana 

A study of the contribution of Jama Poets to the Development of Sanskrit 
^vya hterature by Dr Nemi GhaNdra Shastri Hindi Grantha No 14. 
Dcmypp 32 + 684 First edition 1971 Price Rs 30/-'. 

For Copies Please write to : 

BHARATIYA JNANAPITHA, 

B/45-47, Connaught Place, New De’lhi-1 




